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CHAPTER XVII.—A CATASTROPHE. 


Arter that day of curious aban- 
donment and imprudence, Mr. 
Brownlow returned to his natural 
use and wont. He could not ac- 
count to himself next day even for 
his want of control, for his injudi- 
ciousness. What end could it serve 
to lay open his plans to Sara? He 
had supposed she would take it 
seriously, as he had done, and, lo! 
she had taken it very lightly, as 
something at the first glance rather 
amusing than otherwise. Nothing 
could have so entirely disconcerted 
her father. His position, his good 
name, his very life, seemed to hang 
upon it, and Sara had taken it as 
a singularly piquant novelty, and 
nothing more. Then it was that 
it had occurred to him about that 
softening of the brain, and the 
thought had braced him up, had 
reawakened all his energies, and 
sealed his lips, and made him him- 
self again. He went to the office 
next day, and all the following 
days, and took no more notice of 
young Powys than if he had never 
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tried to win his confidence, and 
never introduced him to his daugh- 
ter. No doubt it was a disappoint- 
ment to the young man. No doubt 
a good deal of the intoxication of the 
moment had remained in Powys’s 
brain. He had remembered and 
dwelt upon the effect of that pass- 
ing sunbeam on Miss Brownlow’s 
hair and her dress, much more than 
he need have done. And though 
he did not look at it much, the 
young Canadian had hung up the 
Claude in his memory—the Claude 
with a certain setting round it 
more important than its actual 
frame. This he had done natu- 
rally, as a kind of inevitable conse- 
quence. And it was not to be de- 
nied that he watched for Mr. Brown- 
low’s coming the next morning, and 
waited for some little sign of spe- 
cial friendship, something that 
should show, on his employer's 
part as well, a consciousness of 
special favour extended. But no 
such sign came. He might have 
been a cabbage for all the notice 
2u 
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Mr. Brownlow took of him as he 
passed to his own office. Not a 
glance, not a word, betrayed any- 
thing different from the ordinary 
not unkind but quite indifferent 
demeanour of the lawyer to his 
clerks. Then, as was to be ex- 
pected, a certain surprise and 
painful enlightenment — such as 
everybody has to encounter, more 
or less, who are noticed by their 
social superiors—came upon the 
young man. It was all a caprice, 
then, only momentary and entirely 
without consequences, which had 
introduced him to Mr. Brownlow’s 
table and his daughter. He be- 
longed to a different world, and it 
was vain to think that the other 
world would ever open to him. He 
was too unimportant even to be 
kept at a distance. He was her 
father’s clerk. In Canada that 
would not have mattered so much, 
but in this old hard long-established 
England Poor young fellow! 
he knew so little. The thought 
brought with it a gush of indigna- 
tion. He set his teeth, and it 
seemed to him that he was able to 
face that horrible conventional sys- 
tem, and break a lance upon it, and 
make good his entrance. He for- 
got his work even, and laid down 
his pen and stared at Mr. John, who 
was younger than himself. How 
was he better than himself? that 
was the question. Then an inci- 
pient sneer awoke in the soul of 
the young backwoodsman. If there 
was such a difference between the 
son of a country solicitor and his 
clerk, what must there be between 
the son and the clients, all the 
county people who came to have 
their difficulties solved? But then 
Mr. Brownlow was something more 
than a solicitor. If these two men— 
the one old and full of experience, 
the other young and ignorant, with 
only a screen of glass and a curtain 
between them—could have seen 
into each other’s thoughts, how 
strange would have been the reve- 
lation. But happily that is one 
refuge secured for humanity. They 
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were each safe, beyond even their 
own powers of self-interpretation 
in the recesses of their hearts, 

Mr. Brownlow, by a superhuman 
effort, not only took no notice of 
young Powys, but, so far as that 
was possible, dismissed all thought 
of him from his mind. It was a 
difficult thing to do, but yet he all 
but did it, plunging into the War- 
dell case, and other cases, and feel- 
ing with a certain relief that, after 
all, he had not any particular symp- 
toms of softening of the brain. The 
only thing he could not do was to 
banish from his own mind the con- 
sciousness of the young man’s pre- 
sence. Busy as he was, occupied 
to the full extent of his powers, 
considering intently and _ with 
devotion fine points of law and 
difficult social problems, he never 
for one minute actually forgot that 
young Powys was sitting on the 
other side of the screen. He could 
forget anything else without much 
difficulty. Neither Sara nor Brown- 
lows were in his mind as he labour- 
ed at his work. He thought no 
more of Jack’s presence in the 
office, though he knew very well 
he was there, than of the furni- 
ture; but he could have made a 
picture of the habitual attitude 
in which his clerk sat, of the way 


he bent over his work, and the * 


quick upward glance of his eyes. 
He could not forget him. He could 
put out of his mind all his own 
uncomfortable speculations, and 
even the sense that he had con- 
ducted matters unwisely, which is 
a painful thought to such a man. 
All this he could do, but he could 
not get rid of Powys’s presence. 
He was there a standing menace, & 
standing reminder, He did not 
even always recall to himself, in 
the midst of his labours, why it 
was that this young man’s presence 
disturbed him, but he never could 
for a moment get free of the con- 
sciousness that he was there. 

At the same time he regarded 
him with no unfriendly feelings. 
It was not hatred any more than 
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it was love that moved him. He 
carried the thought with him, as 
we carry about with us, as soon as 
they are gone, that endless con- 
tinual thought of the dead which 
makes our friends in the unseen 
world so much closer to us than 
anybody still living to be loved 
and cherished. Mr. Brownlow car- 
ried his young enemy, who at the 
same time was not his enemy, 


‘ about with him, as he would have 


carried the thought of a son who 
had died. It came to his mind 
when he got up in the morning. 
It went side by side with him 
wherever he went—not a ghost, 
but yet something ghostly in its 
perseverance and steady _persist- 
ency. When he laid down his pen, 
or paused to collect his thoughts 
for a moment the spectre of this 
youth would cross him whatever 
he might be doing. While Mr. 
Wrinkell was talking to him, there 
would suddenly glide across Mr. 
Wrinkell’s substantial person the 
apparition of a desk and a stool 
and the junior clerk. All this was 
very trying; but still Mr. Brown- 
low wisely confined himself to this 
one manifestation of Powys’s pre- 
sence, and sternly silenced in his 
own mind all thought on the sub- 


ject. On that one unlucky day 


of leisure he had gone too far; 
in the rebound he determined to 
do nothing, to say nothing — to 
wait. 

This was perhaps as little satisfac- 
tory to Sara as it was to youngPowys. 
She had, there cannot be a doubt, 
been much amused and a little ex- 
cited by her father’s extraordinary 
proposal. She had not taken it 
solemnly indeed, but it had inter- 
ested her all the same. It was 
true he was only her father’s clerk, 
but he was young, well-looking, 
and he had amused her. She felt 
in her soul that she could (or at 
least so she thought) make an utter 
slave of him. All the absurdities 
that ever were perpetrated by a 
young man in love would be pos- 
sible to that young man, or else 


Sara’s penetration failed her, where- 
as the ordinary young men of society 
were incapable of absurdities, They 
were too much absorbed in them- 
selves, too conscious of the possi- 
bility of ridicule, to throw them- 
selves at a girl’s feet heart and soul ; 
and the girl who was still in the 
first fantastic freshness of youth 
despised a sensible and self-respect- 
ing lover. She would have been 
pleased to have had the mysterious 
Canadian produced again and again 
to be operated upon. He was not 
blasé and instructed in everything 
like Jack. And as for having to 
marry him, if he was the man, that 
was still a distant evil, and some- 
thing quite unexpected no doubt 
would come of it; he would turn 
out a young prince in disguise, or 
some perfectly good reason which 
her father was now concealing from 
her, would make everything suit- 
able. For Sara knew too well the 
important place she held in her 
father’s opinion to imagine for a 
moment that he meant to mate 
her unworthily. This was how the 
tenor of her thoughts were turned, 
and Mr. Brownlow was not insen- 
sible to the tacit assaults that were 
made upon him about his protégé, 
She gave up her judgment to him 
as she never had done before, with 
a filial self-abandonment that would 
have been beautiful had there been 
no arriére pensée in it. “I will do 
as papa thinks proper. You know 
best, papa,” she said, in her new- 
born meekness, and Mr. Brownlow 
understood perfectly what she 
meant. 

“You have turned dreadfully 
good all of a sudden,” said Jack. 
“T never knew you so dutiful be- 
fore.” 

“The longer one lives one un- 
derstands one’s duties the better,” 
said Sara, sententiously; and she 
looked at her father with a mingled 
submission and malice which called 
forth a smile about the corners of 
his mouth, 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
“though you have not made the 
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experiment long enough to know 
much about it yet.” 

“There are moments which give 
one experience as much as years,” 
said Sara, in the same lofty way, 
which was a speech that tempted 
the profane Jack to laughter, and 
made Mr. Brownlow smile once 
more. But though he smiled, the 
suggestion did not please him 
much. He laid his hand caress- 
ingly on her head, and smoothed 
back her pretty hair as he passed 
her; but he said nothing, and 
showed no sign of consciousness in 
respect to those moments which 
give experience. And the smile 
died off his lip almost before his 
hand was withdrawn from her hair. 
His thought as he went away was 
that he had been very weak; he 
had betrayed himself to the child 
who was still but a child, and 
knew no better than to play with 
such rude edge-tools. And the only 
remedy now was to close his lips and 
his heart, to tell nobody anything, 
never to betray himself, whatever 
might happen. It was this thought 
that made him look so stern as he 
left Brownlows that morning—at 
least that made Pamela think he 
looked stern, as the dogcart came 
out at the gate. Pamela had come 
to be very learned in their looks 
as they flashed past in that rapid 
moment in, the early sunshine. 
She knew, or she thought she 
knew, whether Mr. John and his 
father were quite “friends,” or if 
there had been a little inevitable 
family difference between them, as 
sometimes happened; and it came 
into her little head that day that 
Mr. Brownlgw was angry with his 
son, perhaps because She 
would not put the reason into 
words, but it filled her mind with 
many reflections. Was it wrong 
for Mr. John to come home early so 
often ?—to stay at home so often 
the whole day ?—to time his ex- 
peditions so fortunately that they 
should end in stray meetings, quite 
accidental, almost every day ? Per- 
haps he ought to be in the office 
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helping his father instead of lpiter- 
ing about the avenue and else- 
where, and finding himself con- 
tinually in Pamela’s way. This 
she breathed to herself inarticu- 
lately with that anxious aim at his 
improvement which is_ generally 
the first sign of awakening tender- 
ness in a girl’s heart. It occurred 
to her that she would speak to him 
about it when she saw him next; 
and then it occurred to her with a 
flush of half-guilty joy that he had 
not been in the dogeart as it dashed 
past, and that, accordingly, some 
chance meeting was very sure to 
take place that day. She meant 
to remonstrate with him, and put 
it boldly before him whether it was 
his duty to stay from the office; 
but still she could not but feel 
father glad that he had stayed 
from the office that day. 

As for Mr. John, he had, or sup- 
posed he had—or at least attempted 
to make himself suppose that he 
had—something to do at home on 
that particular day. His fishing- 
tackle had got out of order, and he 
had to see to that, or there was 
something else of equal importance 
which called his attention, and he 
had been in Masterton for two days 
in succession. Thus his conscience 
was very clear. Itis true that he 
dawdled the morning away looking 
for Pamela, who was not to be 
found, and’was late in consequence 
—so late that young Keppel, whom 
he had meant to join, had gone off 
with his rod on his shoulder to the 
Rectory to lunch, and was on his 
way back again before Jack found 
his way to the water-side. There 
are certain states of mind in which 
even dinner is an indifferent mat- 
ter to a young man; and as for 
luncheon, it was not likely he 
would take the trouble to think of 
that. 

“You are a nice fellow,” said 
Keppel, “to keep a man lounging 
here by himself all the time that’s 
any good; and here you are now 
when the sun is at its height. I 
don’t understand that sort of work. 
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What have you been about all 
day? ” 

“JT have not been lunching at 
the Rectory,” said Jack. ‘“ Have 
a cigar, old fellow? Now we are 
here, let’s make the best of it. I’ve 
been waiting about, kicking my 
heels, while you’ve been having 
lunch with Fanny Hardcastle. But 
I'll tell you what, Keppel; I’d drop 
that if I were you?” 

“Drop what?” cried Mr. Kep- 
pel, guiltily. 

“Dancing about after every girl 
who comes in your way,” said Jack. 
“Why you were making an ass 
of yourself only the other day at 
Brownlows.” 

“ Ah, that was out of my reach,” 
said Keppel, shaking his head 
solemnly, and he sighed. The sigh 
was such that Jack (who, as is well 
known, was totally impervious to 
sentimental weaknesses) burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

“T suppose you think little 
Fanny is not out of your reach,” 
he said; “but Fanny is very wide 
awake, I can tell you. You haven’t 
got any money; you're neglecting 
your profession.” 

“Tt is my profession that is ne- 
glecting me,” said Keppel, meekly. 
“Don’t be hard upon a fellow, 
Jack. They say here that it is you 
who are making an ass of yourself. 
They say you are to be seen about 
all the lanes 

“Who says?” said Jack; and he 
could not prevent a certain guilty 
flush from rising to his face. ‘“ Let 
every man-mind his own business, 
and woman too. As for you, Kep- 
pel, you would be inexcusable if 
you were to do anything ridiculous 
in that way. A young fellow with 
a good profession that may carry 
him as high as he likes—as high ay 
he cares to work for, I mean; of 
course nothing was ever done with- 
out work—and you waste your 
time going after every girl in the 
place—Fanny Hardcastle one day, 
somebody else the next. You'll 
come to a bad end, if you don’t 
mind.” 
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“What is a fellow to do?” said 
ee “When I see a nice girl 
—I am not a block of wood, like 
you—I can’t help seeing it. When 
aman has got eyes in his head, 
what is the use of his being rea- 
soned with by a man who has 
none?” 

“ As good as yours any day,” said 
Jack, with natural indignation. 
“What use do you make of your 
eyes? I have always said marry- 
ing early was a mistake; but, by 
Jove, marrying early is better than 
following every girl about like a 
dog. Fanny Hardcastle would no 
more have you than Lady Go- 
diva ‘i 

“How do you know that?” said 
Keppel, quickly. ‘ Besides—I— 
don’t—want her to have me,” he 
added, with deliberation; and 
thereupon he occupied himself for 
a long time very elaborately in 
lighting his cigar. 

“Tt is all very well to tell me 
that,” said Jack. “You want every 
one of them, till you have seen the 
next. But look here, Keppel, take 
my advice; never look at a woman 
again for ten years, and then get 
married offhand, and you'll bless 
me and my good counsel for all the 
rest of your life.” 

“Thank you,” said Keppel. 
“You don’t say what I’m to do 
with myself during the ten years; 
but, Jack, good advice is admirable, 
only one would like to know that 
one’s physician healed himself.” 

“Physicians never heal them- 
‘selves; it is an impossibility upon 
the face of it,” said Jack, calmly. 
“ A doctor is never such an idiot as 
to treat his own case. Don’t you 
know that? When I want ghostly 
counsel, I’ll go to—Mr. Hardcastle. 
I never attempt to advise my- 
sel e 

“You think he’d give Fanny to 
you,” said Keppel, ruefully, “all 
for the sake of a little money. I 
hate moneyed people,—give us an- 
other cigar ;—but she wouldn’t have 
you, Jack, I hope I know a little 
better than that.” 
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“So much the better,” said Jack; 
“nor you either, my boy, unless 
you come into a fortune. Mr. Hard- 
castle knows better than that. Are 
we going to stay here all day? 
I’ve got something to do up at the 
house.” 

“What have you gottodo? I'll 
walk up that way with you,” said 
Keppel, lifting his basket from the 

rass. 

“Well, it is not exactly at the 
house,” said Jack. “The fact is, I 
am in no particular hurry; I have 
somebody to see in the village— 
that is, on the road to Ridley ; let’s 
walk that way, if you like.” 

“Tnhospitable, by Jove!” said 
Keppel. “TI believe, after all, what 
they say must be true.” 

“What do they say ?” said Jack, 
coldly. “You may be sure, to 
start with, that it is not true; 
what they say never is, Come 
along, there is some shade to be had 
along the river-side.” 

And thus the two young men 
terminated the day’s fishing for 
which Jack had Abandoned the 
office. They strayed along by the 
river-side until he suddenly be- 
thought himself of business which 
led him in quite an opposite direc- 
tion. When this recollection oc- 
curred to his mind, Jack took leave 
of his friend with the air of a man 
very full of occupation, and marched 
away as seriously and slowly as if 
he had really been going to werk. 
He was not treating his own case. 
He had not even as yet begun to 
take his own case into considera- 
tion. He was simply intent upon 
his own way for the moment, and 
not disposed to brook any contra- 
diction, or even inquiry. No par- 
’ ticular intention, either prudent or 
imprudent, made his thoughts de- 
finite as he went on; no aims were 
in-his mind, A certain soft intoxi- 
cation only possessed him, Some- 
how to Jack, as to everybody else, 
his own case was entirely excep- 
tional, and not to be judged by 
ordinary rules, And he neither 
criticised nor even inquired into his 
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personal symptoms, With Keppel 
the disease was plain, and the re- 
medy quite apparent; but as for 
himself, was he ill at all, that he 
should want any physician’s care ? 
This question, which Jack did not 
consider for himself, was resolved 
for him in the most unexpected 
way. Mr. Brownlow had gone 
thoughtful and almost stern to the 
office, reflecting upon his unfor- 
tunate self-betrayal—vexed and al- 
most irritated by the way in which 
Sara essayed to keep up the pri- 
vate understanding between them. 
He came back, no doubt relieved 
of the cloud on his face; but still 
very grave, and considering within 
himself whether he could not tell 
his daughter that the events of that 
unlucky day were to count for 
nothing, and that the project he 
had proposed to her was given over 
for ever. His thoughts were still 
so far incomplete, that he got down 
at the gate in order to walk up the 
avenue and carry them on, at leis- 
ure. As he did so he looked across, 
as he too had got a habit of doing, 
at Mrs. Swayne’s window — the 
bright little face was not there. It 
was not there; but, in place of it, 
the mother was standing at the 
door, shading her eyes from the 
rare gleam of evening sun which 
reached the house, and looking out. 
Mr. Brownlow did not know any- 
thing about this mother, and she 
was not so pleasant to look at as 
Pamela; yet, unawares, there passed 
through his mind a speculation, 
what she was looking for? Was 
she too, perhaps, in anxiety about 
her child? He felt half-disposed 
to turn back and ask her, but did 
not do it; and by the time he had 
found old Betty’s cottage the in- 
cident had passed entirely from his 
mind. Once more the sunshine 
was slanting through the avenue, 
throwing the long tree-shadows 
and the long softly-moving figure 
of the wayfarer before him as he 
went on. He was not thinking of 
Jack, or anything connected with 
him, when that startling appari- 
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tion met his eyes, and brought him 
to a standstill. The sight which 
made him suddenly stop short was 
a pretty one, had it been regarded 
with indifferent eyes; and, indeed, 
it was the merest chance, some 
assing movement of a bird or 
flicker of a branch, that roused Mr. 
Brownlow from his own thoughts 
and revealed that pretty picture to 
him. When the little flutter, what- 
ever it was, roused him and he 
raised his eyes, he saw among the 
trees, at no great distance from 
him, a pair such as was wont to 
wander over soft sod, under blue 
sky, and amid all the sweet inter- 
lacements of sunshine and shade— 
two creatures—young, hopeful, and 
happy—the little one half-timid, 
half-trustfuly looking up into her 
companion’s face; he so much 
taller, so much stronger, so much 
bolder, looking down upon her— 
taking the shy hand which she 
still withdrew, and yet still left 
to be retaken ;—two creatures, un- 
aware as yet why they were so 
happy—glad to be together, to look 
at each other, to touch each other— 
thinking no evil. Mr. Brownlow 
stood on the path and looked, and 
his senses seemed to fail him. It 
was a bit out of Arcadia, out of 
fairyland, out of Paradise; and he 
himself once in his life had been 
in Arcadia too. But in the midst 
of this exquisite little poem one 
shrill discord of fact was what 
most struck the father’s ear—was 
itJack? Jack!—he who was pru- 
dence itself—too prudent, even so 
far as words went, for Mr. Brown- 
low’s simple education and habits. 
And, good heavens! the little 
neighbour, the little bright face 
at the window which had won upon 
them all with its sweet friendly 
looks! Mr. Brownlow was a man 
and not sentimental, but yet the 
sight after the first surprise gave 
him a pang at his heart. What 
did it mean? or could it mean 
anything but harm and evil? He 
waited, standing on the path, clear- 
ly visible while they came softly 
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forward absorbed in each other. 
He was fixed, as it were, in a kind 
of silent trance of pain and amaze- 
ment. She was Sara’s little humble 
friend—she was the little neigh- 
bour, whose smiles had won even 
his own interest—she was the child 
of the worn woman at the cottage 
door, who stood shading her eyes 
and looking out for her with that 
anxious look in her face. All these 
thoughts filled Mr. Brownlow’s eyes 
with pity and even incipient indig- 
nation. And Jack! was this the 
result of-his premature prudence, 
his character as a man of the world? 
His father’s heart ached as they 
came on so unconsciously. At last 
there came a moment when that 
curious perception of another eye 
regarding them, which awakens 
even sleepers, came over the young 
pair. Poor little Pamela gave a 
start and cry, and fell back from 
her companion’s side, Jack, for 
perhaps the first time in his life 
thoroughly confounded and over- 
whelmed, stood stock still, gazing 
in consternation at the unthought- 
of spectator. Mr. Brownlow’s 
conduct at this difficult con- 
juncture was such as some 
people might blame. When he 
saw their consternation he did 
not at that very moment step in to 
improve the occasion. He paused 
that they might recognise him; and 
then he took off his hat very grave- 
ly, with a certain compassionate re- 
spect for the woman—the little 
weak foolhardy creature who was 
thus playing with fate; and then 
he turned slowly and went on. It 
was as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
at the feet of the foolish young 
pair. Hitherto, no doubt, these 
meetings had been clandestine, 
though they did not know it; but 
now all at once illumination flashed 
upon both. They were ashamed to 
be found together, and in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
both of them became conscious of 
the shame, They gave one glance 
at each other, and then looked no 
more, What had they been doing 
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all those stolen hours?—all those 
foolish words, all those soft touches 
of the warm rosy young fingers— 
what did they all mean? The 
shock was so great that they scarce- 
ly moved or spoke for a minute, 
which felt like an age. Perhaps it 
was greatest to Jack, who saw evi- 
dently before him a paternal re- 
monstrance, against which his spirit 
rose, and a gulf of wild possibilities 
which made him giddy. But still 
Pamela was the one whom it over- 
whelmed the most. She grew very 
ale, poor child! the tears came to 
ereyes. “Oh, what will he think 
of me?” she said, wringing her 


poor little hands. “Never mind 
what he thinks,” said Jack; but 
he could not keep out of his voice 
a certain tone which told the effect 
which this scene had had upon him 
also. He walked with her to the 
gate, but it was in a dutiful sort of 
way. And then their shame flashed 
upon them doubly when Pamela 
saw her mother in the distance 
watching for her at the door, 
“Don’t come any farther,” she said 
under her breath, not daring to 
look at him; and thus they parted 
ashamed, They had not only been 
seen by others; they had found 
themselves out. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TREATING HIS OWN CASE, 


It may be imagined after this 
with what sort of feelings the un- 
happy Jack turned up the avenue 
in cold blood, and walked home to 
dinner. He thought he knew what 
awaited him, and yet he did not 
know, for up to this moment he 
had never come serjously in colli- 
sion with his father. He did not 
know what was going to be said 
to him, what line of reproach Mr. 
Brownlow would take, what he 
could reply; for in reality he him- 
self had madé as great or a greater 
discovery than his father had done. 
He was as totally unaware what he 
meant as Mr. Brownlow was. What 
did he mean? Nothing—to be hap- 
py—to see the other fair little crea- 
ture happy, to praise her, to admire 
her, to watch her pretty ways—to 
see her look up with her dewy 
eyes, tender and sweet, into his 
face. That was all he had meant; 
but now that would answer no 
longer. If he had been a little less 
brave and straightforward, Jack 
would have quailed at the prospect 
before him. He would have turn- 
ed his back upon the awful dinner- 
table, the awful hour after dinner, 
which he felt awaited him. But 
at the same time his spirit was up, 
and he could not run away. He 
went on doggedly, seeing before him 


in the distance his father still 
walking slowly, very slowly he 
thought, up to the house. Jack 
had a great respect for his father, 
but he had been so differently 
educated, his habits and ways of 
thinking were so different, that 
perhaps in ordinary cases the 
young man was a little impatient 
of paternal direction; and he did 
not know now how he could bear 
it, if Mr. Brownlow took matters 
with a high hand. Besides, even 
that was not the most urgent ques- 


tion. How could he answer any. 


one? what could he say for himself? 
He did not know what he meant. 
He could not acknowledge him- 
self a fool, and admit that he meant 
nothing. His thoughts were not 
pleasant as he went slowly after his 
father up the avenue. Perhaps it 
would convey but an uncomfort- 
able impression of Jack were I to 
say that he had been quite sincere, 
and was quite sincere even now in 
what he had said about marriage. 
He had no particular desire to 
change his own condition in any 
way. The idea of taking new re- 
sponsibilities upon him had not 
yet entered into his mind. He 
had simply yielded to a very pleas- 
urable impulse, meaning no harm; 
and all at once, without any warn- 
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ing, his pleasure had turned into 
something terrible, and stood star- 
ing at him with his father’s eyes— 
with eyes still more severe and 
awful than his father’s. In an 
hour or two, perhaps even in a 
minute or two, he would be called 
toaccount; and he could not tell 
what to answer. He was utterly 
confounded and stupified by the 
suddenness of the event, and by 
the startling revelation thus made 
to him; and now he was to be 
¢alled up to the bar, and examined 
as to what he meant. These 
thoughts were but necessary com- 
panions as he went home where all 
this awaited him; and he did not 
know whether to be relieved or to 
feel more disconcerted still, when 
he met a messenger at the door, 
who had just been sent in hot haste 
to the Rectory to ask Mr. Hardcastle 
to join the Brownlows party—a 
kind of thing which the Rector, in 
a general way, had no great objec- 
tion todo. Was Mr. Hardcastle to 
be called in to help to lecture him? 
This was the thought that crossed 
Jack’s mind as he went—it must 
be acknowledged very softly and 
quietly—upstairs to his own room, 
He met nobody on the way, and 
he was glad. He let the bell ring 
out, and made sure that everybody 
was ready, before he went down- 
stairs. And he could not but feel 
that he looked like a culprit when 
finally he stole into the drawing- 
room, where Mr. Hardcastle was 
waiting along with his father and 
sister. Mr. Brownlow said, “ You 
are late, Jack,” and Jack’s guilty 
imagination read volumes in the 
words; but nothing else was said 
to him. The dinner passed on as 
all dinners do; the conversation 
was just as usual, Jack himself 
was very silent, though generally 
he had his own opinion to give on 
most subjects. As he sat and lis- 
tened, and allowed the talk to float 
over his head, as it were, a strong 
conviction of the nothingness ‘of 
general conversation came over 

He was full to brimming 


with his own subject, and his father 
at least might be also supposed to 
be thinking more of that than of 
anything else. Yet here they were 
talking of the most trifling matters, 
feeling bound to talk of anything 
but the one thing. He had known 
this before, no doubt, in theory, 
but for the first time it now ap- 
peared to him in reality. When 
Sara left the room, it is not to be 
denied that his heart gave a jump, 
thinking now perhaps they aut 
both open upon him. But still not 
a word was said. Mr. Hardcastle 
talked in his usual easy way, and 
with an evident unconsciousness of 
any particular crisis. Mr. Brown- 
low was perhaps more silent than 
usual, and left the conversation 
more in the hands of his guest. 
But he did not speak at his 
son, or show him any displeasure. 
He was grave, but otherwise there 
was no difference in him. Thus 
the evening passed on, and not a 
word was said. When Mr. Hard- 
castle went away Jack went out 
with him to walk part of the way 
across the park, and then only a 
certain consciousness showed itself 
in his father’s face. Mr. Brownlow 
gave his son a quick warning look— 
one glance, and no more. And when 
Jack returned from his walk, which 
was a long and not a comfortable 
one, his father had gone to his 
room, and all chances of collision 
were over for that evening at least. 
He had escaped,” but he had not 
escaped from himself. On the con- 
trary, he sat half the night through 
thinking over the matter. What 
was he to do?--to go away would 
be the easiest, perhaps in every 
way the best. But yet, as he sat 
in the silence of the night, a little 
fairy figure came and stood beside 
him. Could he leave her, give her 
up, let her remain to wake out of 
the dream, and learn bitterly by 
herself that it was all over? He 
had never seen any one like her, 
Keppel might rave about his beau- 
ties, but not one of them was fit to 
be named beside Pamela. So sweet 
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too, and fresh and innocent, with 
her dear little face like a spring 
morning. Thinking of that, Jack 
somehow glided away from his per- 
—. He made a leap back in 

is mind to that frosty, icy day on 
which he had seen her in the 
carrier’s cart—to the moment when 
she sprained her ankle—to all 
the trifling pleasant events by 
which they had come to this 
present point. And then all at 
once, with a start, he came back to 
their last meeting, which had been 
the sweetest of all, and upon which 
hard fate, in the shape of Mr. 
Brownlow, had so solemnly looked 
in. Poor Jack! it was the first 
time anything of the kind had ever 
happened to him. He had gone 
through a little flirtation now and 
then before, no doubt, as is the 
common fate of man; but as for 
any serious crisis, any terrible com- 
plication like this, such a thing had 
never occurred in his life; and the 
fact was, after all, that the experi- 
enced-man - of- the- world character 
he was in the habit of putting on 
did him no service in the emer- 
gency. It enabled him to clear 
his brow, and dismiss his uncom- 
fortable feelings from his face dur- 
ing the evening, but it did him no 
good now that he was by himself; 
and it threw no light upon his 
future path. He could talk a little 
polite cynicism now and then, but 
in his heart he was young, and 
fresh, and honest, and not cynical. 
And then Pamela. It was not her 
fault. She had suffered him to 
lead her along those primrose paths, 
but it was always he who had led 
the way, and now was he to leave 
her alone to bear the disappoint- 
ment and solitude, and possibly 
the reproach? She had _ gone 
home confused, and near crying, 
and probably she had been scold- 
ed when she got home, and had 
been suffering for him. No doubt 
he too was suffering for her; but 
still the sternest of fathers cannot 
afflict a young man as a well-mean- 
ing mother can afflict a girl. Poor 
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little Pamela! perhaps at this mo- 
ment her pretty eyes were dim with 
tears. And then Jack melted alto. 
gether and broke down. There wag 
not one of them all that was fit to 
hold a candle to her—Sara! Sara 
was handsome, to be sure, but no 
more to be compared to that sweet 
little soul—— So he went on 
the foolish young fellow. And if 
he did not know what he meant at 
night, he knew still less in the 
morning, after troublous hours of 
thought, and a great deal of dig 
comfort and pain. 

In the morning, however, what 
he had been dreading came. As 
bad luck would have it he met his 
father on the stairs going down to 
breakfast; and Mr. Brownlow beck- 
oned his son to follow him into 
the library, which Jack did with 
the feelings of a victim. “I want 
to speak to you, Jack,” Mr. Brown- 
low said; and then it came. 

“When I met you yesterday you 
were walking with F mate Mrs, 
Swayne’s young lodger,” said Mr, 
Brownlow, “and it was evidently 
not for the first time. You must 
know, Jack, that—that—this sort 
of thing will not do. It puts me 
out as much—perhaps more than 
it can put you out—to have to 
speak to you on such a subject. I 
believe the girl is an innocent 
girl e 

“There can be no doubt about 
that, sir,” cried Jack, firing up 
suddenly and growing very red. 

“T hope not,” said Mr, Brown- 
low; “and I hope—and I may say 
I believe—that you don’t mean any 
harm. But it’s dangerous playing 
with edge-tools; harm might come 
of it before you knew what you 
were doing. Now look here, Jack; 
I know the time for sermons 3 
past, and that you are rather dis- 
posed to think you know the world 
better than I do, but I can’t leave 
you without warning. I believe 
the girl is an innocent girl, as I 
have said; but there are different 
kinds of innocence—there is that 
which is utterly beyond temptation, 
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and there is that which has simply 
never been tempted.” 

“Tt is not a question I can dis- 
cuss, sir,” cried Jack, “I beg 
your pardon. I know you don’t 
mean to be hard upon me, but 
as for calling in question — her 
—innocence, I can’t have it. 
She is as innocent as the angels; 
she doesn’t understand what evil 
means.” 

“T am glad you think so,” said 
Mr. Brownlow ; “but let me have 
out my say. I don’t believe in 
seduction in the ordinary sense of 
the word ad 

“Sir!” cried Jack, starting to 
his feet with a countenance flam- 
ing like that of an angry angel. 
Mr. Brownlow only waved his hand 
and went on. 

“Tet me have out my say. I 
tell you I don’t believe in seduc- 
tion; but there are people in the 
world—and the most part of the 
people in the world— who are 
neither good nor bad, and to such 
a sudden impulse one way or other 





‘may be everything. I would not 


call down upon a young man’s 
foolish head all the responsibility 
of such a woman’s misery,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, thoughtfully, “ but 
still it would be an awful thought 
that somebody else might have 
turned the unsteady balance the 
right way, and that your folly had 
turned it the wrong. See, I am 
not going into it, as a question of 
personal vice. That your own 
heart would tell you of: but I 
don’t believe, my boy—I don’t be- 
lieve you mean any harm. I say 
this to you once for all. You could 
not, if you were a hundred times 
the man you are, turn one true 
good, pure-hearted girl wrong. I 
don’t believe any man could; but 
you might develop evil that but 
for you would only have smoul- 
dered and never come to positive 
harm. Who can tell whether this 
poor child is of the one character 
or the other? Don’t interrupt me. 
You think you know, but you can’t 
know. Mind what you are about. 





This is all I am going to say to 
you, Jack,” 

“Tt is too much,” cried Jack, 
bursting with impatience, “or it 
is not half, not a hundredth part 
enough. I, sir—do you think I 
would harm her? Not for any- 
thing that could be offered me— 
not for all the world!” 

“T have just said as much,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, calmly. “If I had 
thought you capable of a base in- 
tention I should have spoken very 
differently; but intention is one 
thing, and result another. Take 
care. You can’t but harm her. To 
a girl in her position every word, 
every look of that kind from a 
young man like you is a kind of 
Injury. You must know that. 
Think if it had been Keppel—ah, 
you start—and how is it different 
being you?” 

“Tt may not be different, sir,” 
exclaimed Jack, “but this I know, 
I can’t carry on this conversation. 
Keppel! any man in short—that 
is what you mean. Good heavens, 
how little you know the creature 

ou are ing of! She talk to 

eppel or to any one! If it was 
not you who said it——” 

Mr. Brownlow’s grave face re- 
laxed for one half moment. It did 
not come the length of a smile, but 
it had unawares the same effect 
upon .his son which a momentary 
lightening of the clouds has, even 
though no break is visible. The 
atmosphere, as it were, grew 
lighter. The young man stopped 
almost without knowing it, and 
his indignation subsided. His 
father understood better than he 
thought. 

“Tf all you say is true,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, “and I am glad to see 
that you believe it at least, how 
can you reconcile yourself to doing 
such a girl such an injury? You 
and she belong to different spheres, 
You can do her nothing but harm, 
she can do you no good, What 
result can you look for? What do 
you mean? You must see the 
truth of what I say.” 
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Upon which Jack fell silent, 
chilled in the midst of his heat, 
struck dumb. For he knew very 
well that he had not meant any- 
thing; he had no result to pro- 
pose. He had not gone so far as 
to contemplate actual practical con- 
sequences, and he was ashamed 
and had nothing to say. 

“This is the real state of the 
case,” said Mr. Brownlow, seeing 
his advantage. “You have both 
been fools, both you and she, but 
you the worst, as being a man and 
knowing better; and now you see 
how matters stand, It may give 
you a little pang, and I fear it will 
give her a pang too; but when I 
say you ought to make an immedi- 
ate end of it, I know I advise what 
_ is best for both. I am not speak- 
ing to you as your judge, Jack. 
I am speaking to you as your 
friend.” 

“Thanks,” said Jack, briefly ; his 
heart was full, poor fellow, and to 
tell the truth he said even that 
much reluctantly, but honesty drew 
it out of him. He felt that his 
father was his friend, and had not 
been dealing hardly with him. 
And then he got up and went to 
the window, and looked out upon 
the unsuspicious shrubberies full 
of better thoughts. Make an end 
of it! make an end of the best part 
of his life—make an end of her 
probably. Yes, it was a very easy 
thing to say. 

“T will not ask any answer or 
any promise,”’ said Mr, Brownlow. 
“T leave it to your own good sense 
and good feeling, Jack. There, 
that is enough; and if I were you 
I would go to the office to-day.” 

This was all he said. He went 
out of the library leaving his son 
there, leaving him at liberty to 
follow out his own _ reflections. 
And poor Jack’s thoughts were not 
pleasant. When his father was 
gone he came from the window, 
and threw himself into the nearest 
chair. Make an end of it! Yes, 
that was it. Easy to say, very easy 
to advise, but how to doit? Was 
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he simply to skulk away like 4 
villain, and leave her to pine and 
wonder—for she would wonder and 
pine, bless her! She believed in 
him, whatever other people might 
do. Keppel, indeed! as if ghe 
would look at Keppel, much leg 
talk to him, walk with him, lif, 
her sweet eyes to him as she had 
begun to do. And good heavens 
this was to end! Would it not be 
better that life itself should end? 
That, perhaps, would please every- 
body just as well. Poor: Jack! this 
was the wild way he got on think- 
ing, until the solemn butler opened 
the door and begged his pardon, 
and told him breakfast was ready, 
He could have pitched something 
at poor Willis’s head with pleasure, 
but he did not do it. He even got 
up, and thrust back his thoughts 
into the recesses of his brain as it 
were, and after a while settled his 
resolution and went to breakfast, 
That was one good of his higher 
breeding. It did not give him 
much enlightenment as to what he 
should do, but it taught him to 
look as if nothing was the matter 
with him, and to put his trouble 
in his pocket, and face the ordinary 
events of life without making a 
show of himself or his emotions, 
which is always a triumph for any 
man. He could not manage to eat 
much, but he managed to_ bear 
himself much as usual, though not 
entirely to conceal from Sara that 
something had happened ; but then 
she was a woman, and knew every 
change of his face. As for Mr. 
Brownlow, he was pleased by 
his son’s steadiness, He was 
pleased to see that he bore it 
like a man, and bore no malice; 
and he was still more pleased when 
Jack jumped into the dogcart, and 
took the reins without saying any- 
thing about his intention. It 1s 
true the mare had her way that 
morning, and carried them into 
Masterton at the speed of an ex- 
press train, scattering eveybody 
on her route as if by magic. Their 
course was as good as a charge 
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of cavalry through the streets of 
the suburb they had to go through. 
But notwithstanding his reckless- 
ness Jack drove well, and nobody 
came to any harm. When he threw 
the reins to the groom the mare 
was straining and quivering in 
every muscle, half to the admira- 
tion, half to the alarm of her faith- 
ful attendant, whose life was de- 
yoted to her. “ But, bless you, she 
likes it,” he said in confidence to 
his friends, when he took the pal- 
pitating animal to her stable at the 
Green Man. “ Nothing she likes 
better, though he’s took it out of 
her this morning, he have. I 
reckon the governor have been a 
taking it out of ’im.” 

The governor, however, was a 
man of honour, and did not once 
again recur to the subject-matter 
on the way, which would have been 
dificult, nor during the long day 
which Jack spent in the office within 
his father’s reach. In the after- 
noon some one came in and asked 
him suddenly to dinner, somewhere 
on the other side of Masterton, and 
the poor young fellow consented in 
a half despair which he tried to 
think was prudence. He had been 
turning it over and over in his 
mind allday. Make an end of it! 
These words seemed to be written 
all over the office walls, as if it 
was so easy to make an end of 
it! And poor Jack jumped at the 
invitation in despairing reckless- 
ness, glad to escape from him- 
self anyhow for the moment. 
Mr. Brownlow thus went home 
alone. He was earlier than 
usual, and he found Sara at Mrs. 
Swayne’s door, praying, coaxing, 
and teasing Pamela to go up the 
avenue with her. ‘ Oh, please, I 
would rather not,” Mr. Brownlow 
heard her say, and then he caught 
the quiet upward glance, full of a 
certain wistful disappointinent, as 
she looked up and saw that Jack 
was not there. Poor Pamela did 
not know what to say or what to 
think, or how to look him in the 
face for confusion and shame, when 
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he alighted at the gate and came 
towards the two girls. And then 
for the first time he began to talk 
to her, though her mind was in such 
a strange confusion that she could 
not tell what he said. He talked 
and Sara talked, drawing her alon 
with them, she scarcely could te 
how, to the other side of the road, 
to the great open gates. Then Mr, 
Brownlow gave his daughter sud- 
denly some orders for old Betty ; 
and Pamela, in utter consternation 
and alarm, found herself standing 
alone by his side, with nobody to 
protect her. But he did not look 
unkind. He looked down upon 
her, on the contrary, pitifully, al- 
most tenderly, with a kind of fa- 
therly kindness, ‘“ My poor child,” 
he said, “ youlive with your mother, 
don’t you? I daresay you must 
think it dull sometimes. But life 
is dull to a great many of us. You 
must not think of pleasure or amuse- 
ment that is bought at the expense 
of better things.” 

“T?” said Pamela in surprises 
“ indeed I never have any amuse- 
ment ;” and the colour came up hot- 
ly in her cheeks, for she saw that 
something was in the words more 
than met the ear, 

“There are different kinds of 
amusement,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“ Does not your mother come out 
with you when you come to walk? 
You are too young to be left by 
yourself. Don’t be vexed with me 
for saying so. You are buta child ; 
—and I once knew some one who 
was like you,” he said, looking at 
her again with friendly compassion- 
ate eyes. He was thinking as he 
looked at her that Jack had been 
right. He was even sorry in an in- 
exorable way for her disappoint- 
ment, her inevitable heartbreak, 
which he hoped, at her age, would 
be got over lightly. Yes; no doubt 
she was ianocent, foolish, poor lit- 
tle thing, and it was she who would 
have to pay for that—but spotless 
and guileless all through, down to 
the very depths of her dewy eyes. 

Pamela stood before her mentor 
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with her cheeks blazing and burn- 
ing and her eyes cast down. Then 
she saw but too well what he had 
meant. He had seen her yesterday 
with his son, and he had sent Mr. 
John away, and it was all ended for 
ever. This was what it meant, as 
Pamela thought. And it was natu- 
ral that she should feel her heart 
rise against him. He was very 
kind, but he yas inexorable. She 
stood by him with her heart swell- 
ing so against her bosom that she 
thought it would burst, but too 
proud to make any sign. This was 
why he had addressed her, brought 
her away from her mother’s door, 
contrived to speak to her alone. 
Pamela’s heart swelled, and a wild 
anger took possession of her; but 
she stood silent before him, and 
answered not a single word. He 
had no claim upon her that she 
should take his advice or obey him. 
To him at least she had nothing to 
say. 

“Tt is true, my poor child,” he 
said again, “there are some pleas- 
ures that are very costly, and are 
not worth the cost. You are angry, 
but I cannot help it. Tell your 
mother, and she will say the same 
thing as I do—and go with her 
when you go out. You are very 
young, and you will find this always 
the best.” 

“T don’t know why you should 
speak to me so,” said Pamela, with 
her heart beating as it were in her 
very ears. “ Miss Brownlow goes 
out by herself—I—I—am a poor 
girl—I cannot be watched always 
—and, oh, why should I, why should 
I ?” cried the girl, with a little burst 
of passion. Hercheeks were crim- 
son, and her eyes were full, but she 
would not have dropped the tears 
that were brimming over her eye- 
lids, or let him see her crying—not 
for the world. 

“ Poor child!” said M?. Brown- 
low. It was all he said; and it 
gave the last touch to her suppress- 
ed rage and passion—how did he 
dare call her poor child? But Sara 
came out just then from old Betty’s, 
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and stood stock-still, confounded 
by her friend’s looks. Sara could 
see that something had happened, 
but she could not tell what it was, 
She looked from Pamela to her fy. 
ther, and from her father to Pame- 
la, and could make nothing of it, 
“What is the matter?” she asked, 
in surprise; and then it was Pa. 
mela’s turn to bethink herself, and 
defend her own cause. 

“There is nothing the matter,” 
she said, “ except that you have left 
me standing here, Miss Brownlow 
and I must go home. I have my 
own business to think of, but I 
can’t expect you to think of that, 
There is nothing wrong.” 

“You are angry because I left 
you,” said Sara, indismay. “ Don't 
be so foolish, Pamela. I had some- 
thing to say toold Betty—and then 
papa was here.” 

‘““ And mamma is waiting for me,” 
said Pamela in her passion. “ Good- 
bye. She wants me, and you don't, 
And I daresay she will not be very 
long here. Good-night, good- 
night.” Thus she left them, run- 
ning, so that she could not hear any 
call, though indeed her heart was 
beating too loud to let anything 
else be audible, jarring against her 
ears like an instrument out of tune. 
“ She has got her father—she doesn’t 
want me. Nobody wants me but 
mamma. We will go away—we will 
go away!” Pamela said to herself: 
and she ran passionately across the 
road, and disappeared before any- 
thing could be done to detain her. 
The father and daughter looked 
after her from the gate with 
different thoughts: Sara amazed 
and a little indignant—Mr Brown- 
low very grave and compassionate, 
knowing how it was. 

“What ails her?” said Sara— 
“napa, what is the matter? Is she 
frightened for you? or what have 
Idone? I never saw her like this 
before.” 

“You should not have left her 
so long by herself,” said Mr Brown- 
low, seizing upon Pamela’s own 
pretext. 
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“You told me to go,” cried Sara, 
injured. “I never thought little 
Pamela was so quick-tempered. Let 
me go and tell herI did not mean 
it, 1 will not stay a moment—wait 
for me, papa.” 

. Hot now,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
and he took his daughter’s arm 
and drew it within his own with 
quiet decision. “Perhaps you have 
taken too much notice of little Pa- 
mela. It is not always kind, though 
you mean it to be kind. Leave 
her to herself now. I have some- 
thing to say to you,” and he led her 
away up the avenue. It was no- 
thing but the promise of this some- 
thing to say which induced Sara, 
much against her will, to leave her 
little friend unconsoled; but she 
yielded, and she was not rewarded 
for yielding. Mr. Brownlow had 
nothing to say that either explain- 
ed Pamela’s sudden passion or 
threw any light upon other matters 
which might have been still more 
interesting. However, she had been 
taken home, and dinner was im- 


pending before Sara was quite 


aware of this, and Pamela, poor 
child, remained unconsoled. 

She was not just then thinking of 
consolation. On the contrary, she 
would have refused any consolation 
Sara could have offered her with a 
kind of youthful fury. She rushed 
home, poor child, thinking of no- 
thing but of taking refuge in her 
mother’s bosom, and communicat- 
ing her griefs and injuries. She 
was still but a child, and the child’s 
impulse was strong upon her; not- 
withstanding that all the former in- 
nocent mystery of Mr. John’s atten- 
tions had been locked in her own 
bosom, not so much for secrecy’s 
sake as by reason of that “sweet 
shamefacedness”” which made her 
reluctant, even to herself, to say 
his name, or connect it anyhow 
with her own. Now, as was nat- 
ural, the lesser pressure yielded to 
the greater. She had been insulted, 
as she thought, her feelings outraged 
in cold blood, reproach cast upon 
her which she did not deserve, and 
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all by the secret inexorable specta- 
tor whose look had destroyed her 
young happiness, and dispelled all 
her pleasant dreams. She rushed 
in just in time to hide from the 
world—which was represented by 
old Betty at her lodge window, and 
Mrs. Swayne at her kitchen door— 
the great hot scalding tears, big 
and sudden, and violent as a thun- 
derstorm, which were coming in a 
flood. She threw the door of the 
little parlour open, and rushed in 
and flung herself down at her 
mother’s feet. And then the pas- 
sion of sobs that had been coming 
burst forth. Poor Mrs. Preston in 
great alarm gathered up the little 
figure that lay at her feet into her 
arms, and asked, “What was it ?— 
what was the matter?” making a 
hundred confused inquiries; until 
at last, seeing all reply was impos- 
sible, the mother only soothed her 
child on her bosom, and held her 
close, and called her all the tender 
names that ever a mother’s fancy 
could invent. “My love, my dar- 
ling, my own child,” the poor 
woman said, holding her closer and 
closer, trembling with Pamela’s 
sobs, beginning to feel her own 
heart beat loud in her bosom, and 
imagining a thousand calamities. 
Then by degrees the short broken 
story came. Mr. John had been 
very kind. He used to pass some- 
times, and say a word or two, 
and Mr. Brownlow had seen them 
together. No, Mr. John had never 
said anything — never, oh, never 
anything that he should not have 
said—always had been like—like— 
Rude! Mamma! No, never, never, 
never! And Mr. Brownlow had 
come and spoken to her. He had 
said—but Pamela did not know 
what he had said. He had been 
very cruel, and she knew that for 
her sake he had sent Mr. John away. 
The dogcart had come up without 
him. The cruel, cruel father had 
come alone, and Mr. John was 
banished—“ And it is all for my 
sake!” This was Pamela’s story. 
She thought in her heart that the 
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last was the worst of all, but in 
fact it was the thing which gave 
zest and piquancy to all. If she 
had known that Mr. John was 
merely out at dinner, the chances 
are that she would never have 
found courage to tell her pitiful 
tale to her mother. But when the 
circumstances are so tragical the 
poor little heroine-victim becomes 
strong. Pamela’s disappointment, 
her anger, and the budding senti- 
ment with which she regarded Mr, 
John, all found expression in this 
outburst. She was not to see him 
to-night, nor perhaps ever again. 
And she had been seeing him most 
days and most evenings, always by 
chance, with asweet unexpected- 
ness which made the expectation 
always the dearer. When that was 
taken out of her life, how grey it be- 
came all in a moment, And then 
Mr. Brownlow had presumed to 
scold her, to blame her for what she 
had been doing, she whom nobody 
ever blamed, and to talk as if she 
sought amusement at the cost of 
better things. And Pamela was 
virtuously confident of never seeking 
amusement. “He spoke as if I 
were one to go to balls and things,” 
she said through her tears, not re- 
membering at the moment that she 
did sometimes think longingly of 
the youthful indulgences common 
enough to other young people from 
which she was shut out. All this 
confused and incoherent story Mrs. 
Preston picked up in snatches, and 
had to piece them together as best 
she could. And as she was not a 
wise woman, likely to take the 
highest ground, she took up what 
was perhaps the best in the point 
of view of consolation at least. 
She took her child’s part with all 
the unhesitating devotion of a par- 
tisan. True, she might be uneasy 
about it in the bottom of her heart, 
and startled to see how much far- 
ther than she thought things had 
gone; but still in the first place and 
above all, she was Pamela’s partisan, 
which was of all devices that could 


have been contrived the one most 
comforting. As soon as she had got 
over her first surprise, it came to 
her naturally to pity her child, and 
pet and caress her, and agree with 
her that the father was very cruel 
and unsympathetic, and that poor 
Mr. John had been carried off 
to some unspeakable banishment, 
Had she heard the story in a dif. 
ferent way, no doubt she would 
have taken up Mr. Brownlow’s réle 
and prescribed prudence to the 
unwary little girl; but as soon ag 
she understood that Pamela had 
been blamed, Mrs, Preston natural] 

took up arms in her child’s defence, 
She laid her daughter down to rest 
upon the horsehair sofa, and got 
her a cup of tea, and tended her ag 
if she had been ill; and as she did 
so all her faculties woke up, and she 
called all her reason together to 
find some way of mending matters, 
Mr. John! Might he perhaps be 
the protector—the best of all protec- 
tors—with whom she could leave 
her child in full security? Why 
should it not be so? When this 
wonderful new idea occurred to her, 
it made a great commotion in her 
mind, and called to life a project 
which she had put aside some time 
before. It moved her so much, and 
took such decided and immediate 
form, that Mrs, Preston even let fall 
hints incomprehensible to Pamela, 
and to which, indeed, absorbed as 
she was, she gave but little atten- 
tion. “ Wait a little,” Mrs, Preston 
said, “wait a little; we may do 
better than you think for. Your 
poor mother can do but little for 
you, my pet, but yet we may find 
friends ” “T don’t know who 
can do anything for us,” Pame- 
la answered, disconsolately. And 
then her mother nodded her head 
as if to herself, and went with the 
gleam of a superior constantly in her 
eye. The plan was one that could 
not be revealed to the child, and 
about which, indeed, the child, 
wrapped up in her own thoughts, 
was not curious, It was not a new 
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intention. It was a plan she had 
peen hoarding up to be made use 
of should she be ill—should there 
be any danger of leaving her young 
daughter alone in the World. Now, 
thank heaven, the catastrophe was 
not so appalling as that, and yet it 
was appalling, for Pamela’s happi- 
ness was concerned. She watched 
over her child through all that even- 
ing, soothed, took her part, adopted 
her point of view with a readiness 
that even startled Pamela; and all 
the time she was nursing her pro- 
ject in her own heart. Under other 
_ circumstances, no doubt, Mrs. Pres- 
ton would have been grieved, if not 
angry, to hear of the sudden rapid 
development of interest in Mr, 
John, and all their talks and 
accidental meetings of which she 
now heard for the first time. 
But Pamela’s outburst of grief and 
rage had taken her mother by 
storm; and then, if some one else 
had assailed the child, whom had she 
but her mother to take her part? 
This was Mrs. Preston’s reasoning. 


And it was quite as satisfactory 
to her as if it had been a great deal 
more convincing. She laid all her 


plans as she soothed her little 
daughter, shaking as it were little 
gleams of comfort from the lappets 
of her cap, as she nodded reason- 
ingly at her child. “ We may find 
friends yet, Pamela,” she would® 
say; “we are not so badly off as 
to be without friends.” Thus she 
concealed her weakness with a mild 
hopefulness, knowing no more 
what results they were to bring 
about, what unknown wonders 
would come out of them, than did 
the little creature by her side, 
whose thoughts were bounded by 
the narrow circle which centred 
in Mr. John. Pamela was think- 
ing, where was he now? was he 
thinking of her? was he angry 
because it was through her he 
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was suffering? and then with 
bitter youthful disdain of the cruel 
father who had banished him and 
reproved her, and who had no 
right—no right! Then the little 
girl, when her passion was spent, 
took up another kind of thought— 
the light of anger and resistance 
began to.sfade out of her eyes. 
After all, she was a poor girl—they 
were all poor, everybody belonging 
to her, And Mr. John was a rich 
man’s son. Would it, perhaps, be 
right for the two poor women to 
steal away, softly, sadly, as they 
came; and go out into the world 
again, and leave the man who was 
rich and strong and had a right to 
be happy to come back and enjoy 
his good things? Pamela’s tears 
and her looks both changed with 
her thoughts—her wavering pretty 
colour, the flush of agitation and 
emotion went off her cheeks, and 
left her pale as the sky is when the 
last sunset tinge has disappeared 
out of it. Her tears became cold 
tears, wrung out as from a rock, 
instead of the hot, passionate, 
abundant rain. She did not say 
anything, but shivered and cried 
piteously on her mother’s shoul- 
ders, and complained of cold. Mrs, 
Preston took her to bed, as if she 
had been still a child, and covered 
her up, and dried her eyes, and sat 
by the pale little creature till sleep 
stepped in to her help. But the 
mother had not changed this time 
in sympathy with her child. She 
was supported by something Pa- 
mela heard not of. “We may find 
friends—we are not so helpless as 
that,” she said to herself; and even 
Pamela’s sad looks did not change ° 
her. She knew what she was going 
to do. And it seemed to her, as to 
most inexperienced plotters, that 
her plan was elaborate and wise 
in the extreme, and that it must 
be crowned with success. 
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It was only two days after this 
when Mr. Brownlow received that 
message from old Mrs. Fennell which 
disturbed him so much, The mes- 
sage was brought by Nancy, who 
was in the office waiting for him 
when he made his appearance in 
the morning. Nancy, who had 
been old Mrs. Thompson’s maid, was 
not a favourite with Mr. Brownlow, 
and both she and her present mis- 
tress were aware of that; but Mrs. 
Fennel’s message was urgent, and 
no other messenger was to be had. 
“You was to come directly, that 
was what she said.” Such was 
Nancy’s commission, She was a 
very tall gaunt old woman, and she 
stood very upright and defiant, as 
in an enemy’s country, and no 
questions could draw any more 
from her. “She did’n tell me 
what she was a-wanting of.. I’m 
not one as can be trusted,” said 
Nancy. “You was to go directly, 
that was what she said.” 

“Ts she ill?” said Mr. Brown- 
low. 

“No, she ain’t ill, She’s crooked; 
but she’s always crooked since ever 
I knew her. You was to come 
directly ; that’s all as I know.” 

“Ts it about something she 
wants ?” said Mr. Brownlow again ; 
for he was keeping himself down, 
and trying not to allow his anxiety 
-to be reawakened. “I am very 
busy. My son shall go over. Or 
if she will let me know what it is 
she wants.” 

“She wants you,” said Nancy, 
“that’s what she wants. I can’t 
say no more, for, I scorn to deny it, 
I don’t know no more; but it ain’t 
Mr. John she wants, it’s you.” 

“Then tell her I will come about 
one o'clock,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
and he returned to his papers. But 
this. was only a pretence. He 
would not let even such a despic- 
able adversary as old Nancy see 
that the news disturbed him. He 
went on with his papers, pretend- 


ing to read them, but he did not 
know what @e was reading. Till 
one o'clock! It was but ten o'clock 
then, No doubt it might be some 
of her foolish complaints, some of 
the grievances she was constantl 
accumulating; or, on the other 
hand, it might be Mr. Brown- 
low drew his curtain aside for a 
minute, and he saw that young 
Powys was sitting at his usual desk, 
The young man had fallen back 
again into the cloud from which he 
had seemed to be delivered at the 
time of his visit to Brownlows. He 
was not working at that moment; 
he was leaning his head on hig 
hand, and gazing with a very down- 
cast look at some minute characters 
on abit of paper before him—cal- 
culations of some kind it seemed. 
Looking at him, Mr. Brownlow saw 
that he began to look shabby— 
white at the elbows, as well as 
clouded and heavy over the eyes. 
He drew back the curtain again 
and returned to his place, but with 
his mind too much agitated even 
for a pretence at work. Had the 
old woman’s message anything to 
do with this youth? Had his cal- 
culations which he was attending 
to when he ought to have been 
doing his work any connection with 
Mrs. Fennell’s sudden summons? 
Mr. Brownlow was like a man sur- 
rounded by ghosts, and he did not 
know from what quarter or in what 
shape they might next assail him. 
But he had so far lost his self-com- 
mand that he could not wait and 
fight with his assailants till the hour 
he mentioned. He took up his hat 
at last, hurriedly, and called to Mr. 
Wrinkell to say that he was going 
out. “I shall be back in half an 
hour,’ Mr. Brownlow said, The 
head-clerk stood by and watched 
his employer go out, and shook his 
head. “He'll retire before long,” 
Mr. Wrinkell said to himself 
“You'll see he will; and I would 
not give a sixpence for the business 
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after he is gone.” But Mr. Brown- 
low was not aware of this thought. 
He was thinking nothing about the 
business. He was asking himself 
whether it was the compound in- 
terest that young Powys was calcu- 
lating, and what Mrs, Fennell knew 
about it. All his spectres, after a 
moment of ineffectual repression, 
were bursting forth again. 

Mrs. Fennell had put on her best 
cap. She had put it on in the 
morning before even she had sent 
Nancy with her message. It was 
a token to herself of a great emer- 
gency, even if her son-in-law did not 
recognise it as such, And she sat 
in state in her little drawing-room. 
which was not adorned by any 
fiowers from Brownlows at that 
moment, for Sara had once more 
forgotten her duties, and had not 
for a long time gone to see her 
grandmother. But there was more 
than the best cap to signalise the 
emergency. The fact was, that its 
wearer was in a very real and gen- 
uine state of excitement. It was 


not pretence but reality which 
freshened her forehead under her 
grim bands of false hair, and made 
her eyes shine from amid their 


wrinkles. She had seated herself 
in state on a high arm-chair, with 
a high footstool; but it was be- 
cause, really and without pretence, 
she had something to say. which 
warranted all her preparations. A 
gleam of pleasure flashed across her 
ace when she heard Mr. Brownlow 
knock at the door. “I thought 
he'd come sooner than one,” she 
said, with irrepressible satisfaction, 
even though Nancy was present, 
She would not betray the secret to 
the maid whom she did not trust, 
but she could not but make a little 
display to her of the power she still 
retained, “I knew he’d come,” 
she went on, with exultation; to 
which Nancy, on her part, could 
not but give a provoking reply. 

“Them as plots against the in- 
nocent always comes early,” said 
Nancy. “I’ve took notice of that 
afore now.” 
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“And who is it in this house 
that plots against the innocent?” 
said Mrs, Fennell, with trembling 
rage. “Take you care what you 
say to them that’s your mistress, 
and more than your mistress. 
You're old, and you’d find it harder 
than you think to get another home 
like this. Go and bring me the 
things I told you of. You've got 
the money. If it wasn’t for curi- 
osity and the keyhole, you’d been 
gone before now.” 

“ And if it wasn’t as there’s some- 
thing to be cur’us about it you 
wouldn’t have sent me, not you,” 
said Nancy, which was so near the 
truth that Mrs. Fennell trembled in 
her chair. But Nancy did not feel 
disposed to go to extremities, and 
as Mr. Brownlow entered she disap- 
peared. He had grown pale on his 
way up the stairs. The moment 
had come when, perhaps, he must 
hear his own secret discovery pro- 
claimed as it were on the housetop, 
and it cannot be denied that he 
had grown pale. 

“Well?” he said, sitting down 
opposite to his mother-in-law on 
the nearest chair. His breath and 
his courage were both gone, and he 
could not find another word to say. 

“Well, John Browlow,” she 
said, not without a certain triumph 
mingled with her agitation. “ But 
before I say a word let us make 
sure that Nancy and her long ears 
is out of the way.” 

Mr. Brownlow rose with a certain 
reluctance, opened the door, and 
looked up and down the stair. 
When he came in again a flush had 
taken the place of his paleness, and 
he came and drew his chair close to 
Mrs, Fennell, bending forward to- 
wards her. “ What is the matter?” 
he said; “is it anything you want 
or anything I can do for you? Tell 
me what it is!” 

“Tf it was anything as I wanted 
it might pass,” said Mrs. Fennell, 
with a little bitterness; “ you know 
well it was’nt that you were think- 
ing of. But I don’t want to lose 
time. There’s no time te be lost 
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John Brownlow. What I’ve got to 
say to you is that she's been to see 
me. I’ve seen her with my own 
eyes.” 

“ Who?” said Mr. Brownlow. 

Then the two looked at each 
other. She, keen, eager, and old, 
with the cunning of age in her face, 
a heartless creature, beyond all im- 
pressions of honesty or pity—he, 
a man very open to such influ- 
ences, with a heart both true and 
tender, and yet as eager, more anxi- 
ous than she. They faced each 
other, he with eyes which, notwith- 
standing their present purpose, 
“shone clear with honour,” look- 
ing into her bleared and twinkling 
orbs. What horrible impulse was 
it that, for the first time, united 
two such different beings thus? 

“T’ve seen her,” said Mrs. Fen- 
nell, ‘“There’s no good in naming 
names. She’s turned up at last. 
I might have played you false, 
John Brownlow, and made better 
friends for myself, but I thought of 
my Bessie’s bairns, and I played 
you true. She came to see me yes- 
terday. My heart’s beating yet, 
and I can’t get it stopped. I’ve 
seen her—seen her with my own 
eyes.” 

“That woman? Pheebe td 
Mr. Brownlow’s voice died away in 
his throat; he could not pronounce 
the last word. Cold drops of per- 
spiration rose to his forehead. He 
sank back in his chair, never taking 
his eyes from the weird old woman 
who kept nodding her head at him, 
and gave no other reply. Thus it 
had come upon him at last without 
any disguise. His face was as 
white as if he had fainted; his 
strong limbs shook; his eyes were 
glassy and without expression. 
Had he been anything but a strong 
man, healthy in brain and in frame, 
he would have had a fit. But he 
was healthy and strong; so strong 
that the horrible crisis passed over 
him, and he came to himself by 
degrees, and was not harmed. 

“But you did not know her,” he 
said, with a gasp, ‘“ You never saw 
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her; you told me so. How could 
you tell it wasshe?” — 

“ Tell, indeed!” said Mrs. Fennell, 
with scorn; “me that knew her 
mother so well, and Fennell that 
was her blood relation! But she 
did not make any difficulty about 
it. She told me her name, and 
asked all about her old mother, and 
if she ever forgave her, and would 
have cried about it, the fool, though 
she’s near as old as-me.” 

“Then she did not kuow?” gaid 
Mr. Brownlow, with a great jump 
of his labouring breast. 

“Know! I never gave her time 
to say what she knew or what she 
did not know,” cried Mrs. Fennell; 
“do you think I was going to have 
her there, hanging on, a - asking 
questions, and maybe Nancy com- 
ing in that knew her once? I hope 
I know better than that, for my 
Bessie’s children’s sake. I packed 
her off, that was what I did. I 
asked her how she could dare to 
come nigh me as was an honest wo- 
man, and had nothing to do with 
fools that run away. I told her 
she broke her mother’s heart, and 
so she would, if she had had a 
heart to break. I sent her off 
quicker than she came. You have 
no call to be dissatisfied with me.” 

Here John Brownlow’s heart, 
which was in his breast all this 
time, gave a great throb of indigna- 
tion and protest. But he stifled 
it, and said nothing. He had to 
bring himself down to the level of 
his fellow conspirator. He had no 
leisure to be pitiful: a little more 
courtesy or a little less, what did it 
matter? He gave a sigh, which 
was almost like a groan, to relieve 
himself a little, but he could not 
speak. 

“Oh, yes, she came to me to be 
her friend,” said the old woman, with 
triumph: “talking of her mother, 
indeed! If her mother had had 
the heart of a Christian she would 
have provided for my poor Fennell 
and me. And to ask me to wrong 
my Bessie’s children for a woman 
I never saw——” 
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“ What did she ask you?” said Mr. 
Brownlow, sternly ; “better not to 
talk about hearts. What did she 
know ? what did she say ?” 

“ John Brownlow,” said Mrs. Fen- 
nell, “you’ve not to speak ‘like 
that to me, when I’ve just been 
doing you a service against myself, 
as it were. But it was not for 
you. Don’t you think it was 
for you. It was for my Bessie’s 
bairns. What do you think she 
would know? She’s been away 
for years and years. She’s been a- 
soldiering at the other side of the 
world. But I could have made her 
my friend for ever, and got a good 
provision, and no need to ask for 
anything I want. Don’t you think 
I can’t see that. It was for their 
sake.” 

Mr. Brownlow waived his hand 
impatiently; but still it was true 
that he had brought himself to her 
level, and was in her power. After 
this there was a silence, broken 
only by the old woman’s exclama- 
tions of triumph “Oh yes; I 
sent her away. Iam not one that 
thinks of myseif, though I might 
have made a kind friend,” said Mrs. 
Fennel; and her son intently sat 
and listened to her, gradually grow- 
ing insensible to the honour, think- 
ing of the emergency alone. 

“Did she say anything about her 
son?” he asked at last; he glanced 
round the room as he did so with a 
little alarm. He would scarcely have 
been surprised had he seen young 
Powys standing behind him with 
that calculation of compound inte- 
rest in his hand. 

“T don’t know about no son,” 
said Mrs. Fennell. “Do you think 
I gave her time to talk? I tell you 
I packed her off, faster, a deal faster 
than she came. The impudence to 
come tome! But she knows you, 
John Brownlow, and if she goes to 
you, you had best mind what you 
say. Folk think you're a good 
lawyer, but I never had any opin- 
ion of your law. You’re a man 
that would blurt a thing out, and 
never think if it was prudent or 
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not. If she goes to you, she'll 
get it all out of you, unless you 
send her to me—ay, send her to 
me. To come and cry about her 
mother, the old fool, and not far 
short of my age!” 

“What was she like?” said Mr. 
Brownlow again. He did not no- 
tice the superfluous remarks she 
made. He took her answer into 
his mind, and that was all; and as 
for her opinion of himself, what did 
that matter to him? At any other 
time he would have smiled. 

“Like? I don’t know what she 
was like,” said Mrs. Fennell; “ al- 
ways a plain thing all her life, 
though she would have made me 
think that Fennell once——stuff 
and nonsense, and a pack of lies— 
like? She was like—Nancy, that 
kind of tall creature. Nancy was a 
kind of a relation, too. But as for 
what she was like in particular, I 
didn’t pay no attention. She was 
dressed in things I wouldn’t have 
given sixpence for, and she was in 
a way——” 

“What sort of a way? what 
brought her here? How did she 
find you out?” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“ Afterwards I will listen to your 
own opinions. I beg of you to be 
a little more exact. Tell me simply 
the facts now. Remember of how 
much importance it is.” 

“Tf I had not known it was of 
importance I should not have sent 
for you,” said Mrs. Fennell; “and as 
for my opinions, I'll give them when 
I think proper. You are not the 
man to dictate to me. She was in 
a way, and she came to me to stand 
her friend. She thought I had in- 
fluence, like. I didn’t tell her, 
John Brownlow, as she was all 
wrong, and I hadn’t no influence. 
It’s what I ought to have, me that 
brought the mother of these children 
into the world; but folks forget 
that, and also that it was of us the 
money came. I told her nothing, 
not a word. It’s least said that’s 
soonest mended. I sent her away, 
that’s all that you want to know.’ 

Mr. Brownlow shook his head, It 
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was not all he wanted to know. He 
knew it was not over, and ended 
with this one appearance, though 
his dreadful auxiliary thought so in 
her ignorance. For him it was but 
the beginning, the first step in her 
work. There were still five months 
in which she could make good her 
claims, and find them out first if 
she did not know them, prove any- 
thing, everything, as people did in 
such cases. But he did not enter 
into vain explanations. 

“Tt is not all over,” he said. 
“Do not think so. She will find 
something out, and she will turn 
up again. I want to know where 
she lives, and how she found you 
out. We are not done with her yet,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, again wiping 
the heavy moisture from his brow. 

“You are done with her if you 
are not a fool to go and seek her,” 
said Mrs. Fennell. “I can’t tell 
you what she is, nor where she is. 
She’s Phcebe Thompson. Oh, yes, 
you're frightened when I say her 
name—frightened.that Nancy should 
hear; but I sent Nancy out on 
purpose. I am not one to forget. 
Do you think I got talking with her 
to find out everything? I sent her 
away. That’s what I did for the 
children, not asking and asking, 
and making a talk, and putting 
things into her head as if she was 
of consequence. I turned her to 
the door, that’s what I did; and if 
you’re not a fool, John Brownlow, 
or if you have any natural love for 
your children, you'll do the same.” 

Again Mr. Brownlow groaned 
within himself, but he could not 
free himself from this associate. It 
was one of the consequences of evil 
doing, the first obvious one which 
had come in his way. He had to 
bear her insults, to put himself on 
her level, even to be, as she was, 
without compunction. Their posi- 
tions were changed, and it was he 
now who was in the old woman’s 
power; she had a hundred sup- 
posed injuries hoarded up in her 
mind to avenge upon him, even 
while she did him substantial ser- 
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vice. And she was cruel with the 
remorseless cold-blooded cruelty of 
a creature whose powers of thought 
and sympathy were worn out, He 
wondered at her as he sat and saw 
her old eyes glisten with pleasure 
at the thought of having sent this 
poor injured robbed woman away, 
And he was her accomplice, her in- 
stigator, and it was for Bessie’s chil- 
dren. The thought made him sick 
and giddy. It was only with an 
effort that he recovered himself, 

“When a woman comes back after 
twenty-five years, she does not dis- 
appear again,” he said. “TI am not 
blaming you. You did as was na- 
tural to you. But tell me every- 
thing. It might have been an im- 
postor—you never saw her. How 
can you be sure it was Phebe 
Thompson? If Nancy even had 
been here és 

“T tell you it was Phoebe Thom- 
son,” said Mrs, Fennell, raising her 
voice. And then all of a sudden 
she became silent. Nancy had 
come quietly up-stairs, and had 
opened the door, and was looking 
in upon her mistress. She might 
have heard more, she might not 
even have heard that. She came 
in and put down some small pur- 
chases on the table. She was quiteg 
self-possessed and observant, look- 
ing as she always did, showing 
no signs of excitement. And Mr. 
Brownlow looked at her steadily. 
Like Nancy! but Mrs. Powys wasnot 
like Nancy. He concluded as this 
passed through his mind that Mrs. 
Fennell had named Nancy only as 
the first person that occurred to 
her. There was no likeness—not 
the slightest. It went for nothing, 
and yet it was a kind of relief to 
him all the same. 

“Why do you come in like that, 
without knocking, when I’ve got 
some one with me?” said Mrs. Fen- 
nell, with tremulous wrath, “It's 
like a common maid-of-all-work, 
that knows no better. I have told 
you that before.” 

“Tt’s seldom as one of the family 
is here,” said Nancy, “or I'd think 
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on’t. When things happen so rare 
folks forgets. Often and often I 
say as you're left too much alone; 
but what with the lady yesterday 
and Mr. Brownlow to-day——” 

“What lady yesterday?” cried 
Mrs. Fennell. ‘‘ What do you know 
about a lady yesterday? Who ever 
said there was a lady yesterday ? 
If you speak up to me bold like 
that, I'll send you away.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing to me,” said 
Nancy. “You know as I was 
out. They most always comes when 
I’m out. Fine folks is not partial 
tome; but if you’re agoing to be 
better looked to, and your own flesh 
and blood to come and see you, at 
your age, it will be good news to 
me.” 

“ My own flesh and blood don’t 
think a great deal about an old 
woman,” said Mrs. Fennell, swal- 
lowing the bait. “I’m little good 
to anybody now. I’ve seen the 
day when it was different. And I 


can still be of use to them that’s 
kind to me,” she said, with signifi- 


eance. Mr Brownlow sat and listen- 
ed to all this, andit smote him with 
disgust. He got up, and though it 
cost him an effort to do so, held out 
his hand to the old woman in her 
chair. 

“Tell me, or tell Jack, if you 
want anything,” he said. “I can’t 
stay now; and if anything occurs 
let me know,”’ he added. He took 
no notice of the vehement shaking 
of her hand as she turned towards 
Nancy. He looked at Nancy again, 
though he did not like her. She at 
least was not to be in the conspir- 
acy, and he had a satisfaction in 
showing that at least he was not 
afraid of her. “If there is anything 
that can make your mistress more 
comfortable,” he said, sternly, “I 
have already desired you to let me 
know; and you understand that 
she is not to be bullied either by 
you or any one else—good-day.” 

“Bullied!” said Nancy, in con- 
sternation; but he did not conde- 
scend to look at her again. He 
went away silently, like a man in a 
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dream. Up tothis moment he had 
been able to doubt. It was poor 
comfort, yet there was some com- 
fort in it. When the evidence 
looked the most clear and over- 
whelming, he had still been able to 
say to himself that he had no direct 
proof, that it was not his business, 
that still it might all be a mistake. 
Now that last standing-ground was 
taken from under his feet. Mrs. 
Thomson’s heir had made herself 
known. She had told her name 
and her parentage, and claimed 
kindred with his mother-in-law, 
who, if she had been an impostor, 
could have convicted her; and the 
old woman, on the contrary, had 
been convinced. It was a warm 
summer day, but Mr. Brownlow shiv- 
ered with cold as he walked along 
the familiar streets. If she had 
but come twenty years, five-and- 
twenty years ago! If he had but 
followed his own instincts of right 
and wrong, and left this odious 
money untouched! It was for 
Bessie’s sake he had used it, to 
make his marriage practicable, and 
now the whirligig of time had 
brought about its revenges. Bes- 
sie’s daughter would have to pay 
for her mother’s good fortune. He 
felt himself swing from side to side 
ashe went along, so confused was 
he with the multitude of his 
thoughts, and recovered himself 
only with a violent effort. The 
decisive moment had come. It 
had come too soon—before the time 
was out at which Phoebe Thomson 
would be harmless. He could not 
put himself off any longer with the 
pretext that he was not sure. And 
young Powys in the office, whom 
he had taken in partly in kindness 
and partly with evil intent, sat un- 
der his eyes calculating the amount 
of that frightful interest which 
would ruin him. Mr. Brownlow 
passed several of his acquaintances 
in the street without noticing them, 
but not without attracting notice. 
He was so pale that the strangers 
who passed turned round to look 
at him. No further delay—no put- 
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ting off—no foolish excuses to him- 
self. Whatever had to be done 
must be done quickly. Uncon- 
sciously he quickened his pace, and 
went on at a speed which few men 
could have keptup with. He was 
strong, and his excitement gave 
him new strength. It must be 
done, one thing or another; there 
was no way of escaping the alterna- 
tive now. 

There are natures which are 
driven wild and frantic by a great 
excitement, and there are others 
which are calmed and steadied in 
face of an emergency. Mr Brown- 
low entered his private office with 
the feeling of a man who was about 
to die there, and might never come 
out alive. He did not notice any 
one—even waved Wrinkell away, 
who was coming to him with a bag 
of papers. “I have some urgent 
private business,” he said; “take 
everything to my son, and don’t 
let me be disturbed.” He said this 
in the office, so that every one heard 
him; and though he looked at no- 
body, he could see’ Powys look up 
from his calculations, and Jack 
come in some surprise to the open 
door of his room: They both heard 
him, both the young men and won- 
dered. Jack, too, was dark and 
self-absorbed, engaged in astruggle 
with himself. And they looked at 
the master, the father, and said to 
themselves, in their youthful folly, 
that it was easy for him to talk of 
not being disturbed. What could 
he have to trouble him—he who 
could do as he liked, and whom 
nobody interfered with? Mr Brown- 
low, for his part, saw them both 
without looking at them, and a cer- 
tain bitter smile at his son’s reserve 
and silence came to him inwardly. 
Jack thought it a great matter to 
be checkedin his boyish love-mak- 
ing; while, good heavens! how dif- 
ferent were the burdens, how much 
harder the struggles of which the 
boy was ignorant! Mr Brown- 
low went in and shut the door. 
He was alone then—shut out from 
everybody. Noone could tell, or 
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even guess, the conflict in his mind 
—not even his young adversary 
outside, who was reckoning up the 
compound interest. He paused a 
little, and sat down, and bent his 
head on his hands. Was he pray- 
ing? He could not have told what 
it was. It was not prayer in words, 
If it had been, it would have been 
a prayer for strength to do wrong, 
That was what he was strug- 
gling after—strength to shut out 
all compunctions—to be steadily 
cruel, steadily false. Could God have 
granted him that? but his habits 
were those of a good man all the 
same. He paused when he was in 
perplexity, and was silent, and col- 
lected his thoughts, not without a 
kind of mute customary appeal; 
and then flung his hands away from 
his face, and started to his feet with 
a thrill of horror, “Help me to 
sin!” was that what it had been in 
his heart to say ? 

He spent the whole day in the 
office, busy with very hard and 
heavy work. He went minutely 
into all those calculations which he 
supposed young Powys to be mak- 
ing. And when he had put down 
the last cipher, he opened all his 
secret places, took out all his memo- 
randums, every security he possess- 
ed, all his notes of investments, the 
numberless items which composed 
his fortune. He worked at. his 
task like a clerk making up ordi- 
nary accounts, yet there was some- 
thing in his silent speed, his wrapt 
attention, the intense exactness of 
every note, which was very different 
from the steady indifference of daily 
work, When he had put everything 
down, and made his last calcula- 
tion, he laid the two papers together 
on his desk. A little glimmering 
of hope had, perhaps, awakened in 
him, from the very fact of doing 
something. He laid them down 
side by side, and the little colour 
that had come into his face vanished 
out of it in an instant. If there 
had been but a little over! if he 
could have felt that he had some- 
thing left, he might still, at the 
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‘eleventh hour, have had strength 
to make the sacrifice; but the fig- 
ures which stared him in the face 
meant ruin. Restitution would cost 
him everything—more than every- 
thing. It would leave him in debt; 
it would mortgage even that busi- 
ness which the Brownlows of Mas- 
terton had maintained so long. It 
would plunge his children down, 
down in an instant out of the place 
they had been educated to fill. It 
would take from himself the means 
of being as he was—one of the ben- 
efactors of the country, foremost 
in all good works. Good works! 


when it was with the inheritance 
of the widow and the orphans that 
he did them. All this came before 
him as clearly as if it had been 
written in lines of light—an unedu- 
cated, imprudent woman—a creature 
who had run away from her friends, 
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abandoned her mother—a boy who 
who was going to the bad—a family 
unaccustomed to wealth, who would 
squander and who would not enjoy 
it. And, on the other hand, him- 
self, who had increased it, used it 
well, served both God and man with 
it. The struggle was long, and it 
was hard, but in the end the natu- 
ral result came. His half-conscious 
appeal was answered somehow, 
though not from on high, The 
strength came to him which he had 
asked for—strength to do wrong. 
But all the clerks started, and Mr. 
Wrinkell himself took off his spec- 
tacles, and seriously considered 
whether he should send for a doc- 
tor, when in the evening, just before 
the hour for leaving the office, Mr. 
Brownlow suddenly opened the 
dor and called young Powys into 
his private room. 





THE REIGN 


Tae main object of this able and 
very interesting treatise is to show 
that the Reign of Law—meaning 
thereby that invariable order, or 
those persistent forces, which sci- 
ence delights to contemplate—is by 
no means incompatible with the 
belief in an overruling and creative 
Intelligence. In this its main pur- 
pose it is what, a few years ago, 
would have been called a Bridge- 
water Treatise, and it would have 
deserved to take its place amongst 
the instructive series which bore 
that title. But whereas the Bridge- 
water Treatise in general abounded 
with illustrations of the great argu- 
ment of design, the present volume 
is chiefly occupied with discussions 
that bear upon the nature’ of the 
argument itself, It is not, however, 
without due share of illustration; 
and the description given of the con- 
trivance, or adaptation of the laws 
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or forces of nature, displayed in the 
mechanism of a bird’s wing—or say 
in the general purpose of enabling 
a vertebrate animal to fly through 
the air—is amongst the happiest of 
the kind we have ever met with. 
We shall henceforth watch the 
flight of the sea-gull, a bird which 
the author especially selects for his 
illustration, with additional inter- 
est. The Duke of Argyll has evid- 
ently looked on birds with far other 
than the sportman’s eye — with 
something of the poet’s eye, as well 
as that of the man of science. Not 
that the sportsman is altogether 
destitute of admiration for the bird 
he kills; we have known him dis- 
course eloquently on the beauty of 
the creature soaring above him, in 
an element he cannot inhabit, and 
the next moment glory in bringing 
it down.* ‘The Reign of Law’ is 
in all respects a remarkable book. 





‘The Reign of Law.’ By the Duke of Argyll. 


56 Ludgate Hill. 


Alexander Strahan, publisher 


* We suspect that our momentary digression to the sportsman is owing to the 
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Where it does not command as- 
sent, it stimulates inquiry. Nor is 
it any ill compliment to a work of 
this description to say of it that it 
sometimes provokes, in a very mild 
degree, the spirit of controversy ; 
seeing that it leads us back, with 
a certain freshness of mind, into 
old questions of a still unsettled 
nature. ® 

We need hardly say that we cordi- 
ally agree in the main conclusions to 
which the author would conduct us. 
No proposition appears to carry a 
stronger conviction with it than 
this—that mind, not matter, or 
the forces called material, should 
be considered as the primal power 
in the universe. In the order of 
science, we commence with the 
simple, and lead onwards to the 
complex; but when, at any epoch, 
science presents to us such whole, 
such Cosmos, as it has been able to 
conceive, the conviction immedi- 
ately follows that this whole existed 
as Thought or Idea before it was 
developed as a reality of space and 
time. The great ‘conclusion, there- 
fore, which the Duke of Argyll, in 
common with all our theologians, 
would enforce, is one which we, too, 
would maintain with whatever en- 
ergy we possess. We are not in the 
least disposed to relinquish what is 
familiarly known as the argument 
from design in favour of any “high 
a priori road” to the first great 
truth in theology. But, there may 
be methods of stating this argument 
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from which we should dissent, 
There may also be a tendency to 
implicate the argument with phi- 
losophical opinions which, whether 
correct or not, are still under dis- 
cussion, and which, in fact, are 
the opinions only of one section 
of the speculative world. Such a 
tendency (we do not say that it is 
manifested in an unusual manner 
in the present writer) we should 
venture to protest against. 

The press has lately teemed with 
productions which must have mani- 
fested to most readers how utterly 
unsatisfactory are those metaphys- 
ical or ontological reasonings which 
are supposed to conduct us more 
directly to the knowledge of the 
absolute and infinite Being. Re- 
jecting, as anthropomorphic, the 
persuasion felt by reflective men in 
every generation that the world is 
full of purpose,—or rather say of 
intermingled and inseparable pur- 
poses, and may therefore be called 
one great purpose,—many profound 
reasoners have preferred to found 
their theology on certain abstrac- 
tions of the intellect, such as pure 
Being, Substance, Cause, and by so 
doing they have been led into re- 
sults either of a self-contradictory 
nature, or of so vague and shadowy 
a description that we are left in 
doubt whether it is an idea ora 
mere word that we are at last put 
in possession of. God has become 
the Absolute or the Infinite, or the 
One Substance, or the Unknowable 





following circumstance. —Our eye has just fallen on a letter in the ‘Times,’ pro- 
testing against the cruel and purposeless slaughter of the beautiful sea-birds that 
frequent our cliffs. Hundreds of these exquisite creatures, whom every one with 
a spark of tenderness or intelligence in his nature has delighted to watch as they 
hover over the sea, are killed every summer for no object except the pleasure of 
killing, and such poor skill as may be displayed in shooting amongst a crowd of 
birds. The cliffs between Scarborough and Burlington—one of the great breed- 
ing places of our sea-fowl—are mentioned as the scene of this battwe. Parties go 
in boats, and station themselves under the flock of birds flying to and fro, feed- 
ing their young. Boats have been seen “literally laden with birds, the boatmen 
sitting on them.” But many that are shot “fall at a distance on the water, or the 
land, and die wretchedly of their wounds or hunger.” If the young men who in- 
dulge in this sport had read the Duke of Argyll’s book, had followed him in his 
admiring explanation of the flight of the sea-gull, we think, perhaps, they would 
hardly have consented to this wanton slaughter—to this extermination of & 
creature probably happier than themselves, and certainly more beautiful. 
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First Cause, everywhere present, 
and under no form of human 
thought conceivable. 

This One Substance, or the One 
Being, if you travel to it by this 
road, is a mere hypothesis, and ex- 
plains nothing. The impression 
conveyed by the senses is of a mul- 
titude of individual things or sub- 
stances. Science, by its generali- 
sations, may reduce these to a few 
elementary substances. But the 
last generalisation of science is only 
of a similarity of a multitude of 
things. Suppose it reduced all 
material things to one elementary 
substance—that is, to a multitude 
of atoms all similar in their nature 
—these atoms would still be nu- 
merically or individually different, 
moving with different velocities and 
in different combinations, We are 
as far as ever from this metaphy- 
sical entity of the One Substance ; 
and if we could reach to it, what 
would it explain? The wnity of 
the world which calls for explana- 
tion is a unity of plan, that har- 


mony of parts which constitutes it 


a whole. Now, what connection 
is there between this and the bar- 
ren conception of unity of Sub- 
stance? If the one substance acts 
diversely—as it must necessarily be 
supposed to do in order to produce 
anything—why should this diversity 
of action of one unintelligential sub- 
stance more necessarily, lead to a 
unity of plan than the simultane- 
ous action of a multitude of diverse 
substances? If the one substance 
had but one mode of action, no 
world could be produced; if it 
have many modes of action, what 
is to prevent these from being at 
variance with each other? Or how 
are we brought nearer to any com- 
prehension of the real unity of the 
universe? If this does not suggest 
to us the precedence or immanence 
of mind or thought, we know not 
what it can legitimately suggest at 
all; we should think it wiser sim- 
ply to rest in this harmonious state 
of things—to rest in it in the sense 
of the positivist, as the last truth 
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we are capable of reaching, and 
leave alone all further speculations 
about the one universal substance, 
or @ supernatural cause. 

The old familiar argument gives 
us a creative intelligence, in other 
words, an intelligential being, and 
a universe which is the manifesta- 
tion of this power; we need not 
say that it has its difficulties, and 
that the idea of creation comes to 
us embarrassed with perplexing 
speculations; but this other onto- 
logical method lands us in mere 
abstractions, and is, at best, no 
entrance into theology at all, but 
merely into some metaphysical 
theory of the universe. 

And not only do we cling to this 
great argument, but we are adverse 
to their supposition that diversities 
of opinion, on such well-known 
topics of controversy as the nature 
of the human Will, or of our idea of 
Causation, should incapacitate either 
party in such controversies from 
availing himself of it. We are un- 
willing that it should be monopolis- 
ed by any one school of psychology. 
We sometimes hear it said, for in- 
stance, that the doctrine of Causa- 
tion taught by Dr. Thomas Brown 
nullifies the argument by abstract- 
ing from the conception of God the 
idea of power; since, if we have no 
such idea of power till we enter the 
domain of theology, we cannot then 
suddenly form the idea in order to 
invest God with power. Brown 
did not reason thus. As he states 
the argument, we see one great 
antecedent to the existing world— 
namely, a pre-existing mind. If 
invariable antecedence is all that 
we understand by power, we have 
still the conviction that there was 
this antecedent, and this is sufficient 
for the argument. It is still more 
frequently asserted that he who 
denies the freedom of the human 
will, or its self-determining charac- 
ter, destroys the only type we have 
of the power of God. It may be 
so. But to this it may be replied, 
that we cannot expect to have a 
type of that which is altogether 
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superhuman and unique. The ar- 
gument consists in this, that we 
cannot conceive the world or the 
universe as a whole without imme- 
diately conceiving it as the mani- 
festation of thought. How such 
a thought manifested itself in crea- 
tion, is just as impossible to under- 
stand as how such a thought came 
itself into existence. We are not 
here attempting to decide, be it 
understood, on the nature of the 
human will, or of our idea of 
power; we simply express a con- 
viction that our great argument 
holds its ground whatever philoso- 
phical tenet is embraced on these 
subjects. 

Having thus stated as briefly as 
we could (without glancing at ob- 
jections which it would require 
pages to discuss) the position we 
occupy with regard to this popular 
argument from design, we can pro- 
ceed with the greater freedom to 
examine what may seem to us 
peculiar in the treatment of it by 
our author. The Duke of Argyll 
opens his treatise ‘with some very 
just remarks on the vague use of 
the term supernatural. By a “ be- 
lief in the supernatural,” is some- 
times meant a belief in a super- 
natural Being—or in God; and it is 
sometimes restricted to a belief in 
a supernatural or abnormal action 
of that Being. French writers not 
unfrequently use the expression in 
the first sense, and understand by a 
denial of the supernatural a denial 
of any to us intelligible existence 
out of the pale of nature and hu- 
manity. Amongst English writers 
a denial of the supernatural is 
generally limited to a denial of any 
events confessedly out of the estab- 
lished order of creation—a denial 
that God acts in any but the one 
systematic method which it is the 
aim of science to explore. In this 
last sense the supernatural is syn- 
—- with the miraculous. 

here is, however, one other ap- 
plication of the term “supernatural ” 
it is necessary to allude to. This 
is an application of the term to the 
human will, by those who think 


that it is not involved in that link. 
ed series of cause and effect which 
we call the course of nature. This 
use of the term is by no means 
common, even amongst.the stanch- 
est advocates of liberty, but it is 
plainly admissible. That the hnu- 
man will should effect changes in 
the material world is, as the Duke 
of Argyll observes, amongst the 
most natural of events—meaning 
thereby amongst the most ordin 

and familiar—but if it be true that 
the will acts from above or from 
without that order which binds the 
rest of nature, then, in this sense 
it may be entitled to be calle 
supernatural. The ambiguity in 
the word “natural” must be guard- 
ed against. It may either mean 
what is ordinary, or what is em- 
braced in the strict order of nature. 
We may find it difficult to speak of 
anything so familiar, and in that 
respect so natural, as the moving 
of a man’s hand, as a supernatural 
event; yet, in a scientific point of 
view, it may doubtless be so de- 
scribed, presuming that the man 
acts from without that connected 
series we call nature. The Duke 
of Argyll quotes with approbation 
a passage from Dr. Bushnell in 
which the word is thus applied:— 


“Dr. Bushnell says: ‘That is super- 
natural, whatever it be, that is either 
not in the chain of: natural cause and 
effect, or which acts on the chain of 
cause and effect in nature, from with- 
out the chain.’ And again, ‘If the 
processes, combinations, and _ results 
of our system of nature are interrupt- 
ed or varied by the action whether 
of God, or angels, or men, so as to 
bring to pass what would not come 
to pass in it by its own internal action, 
under the laws of mere cause and effect, 


such variations are in like manner, 


supernatural.’ ” 


Our author, however, does not 
himself apply the word supernat- 
ural to the human will; he would 
perhaps prefer the word spon- 
taneous. Speaking of a lecture of 
Mr. Tyndall he says:— 


“One of our most distinguished living 
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teachers of physical science began, not 
jong ago, a course of lectures on the 
henomena of heat by a rapid statement 
of the modern doctrine of the correlation 
of forees—how the one was convertible 
into the other—how one rose out of 
the other—how none could be evolved 
except from some other as a pre-existing 
source. ‘Thus,’ saic the lecturer, ‘we 
gee there is no such thing as sponta- 
neousness in Nature.’ What! not in 
the lecturer himself? Was there no 
‘spontaneousness ’ in his choice of words 
—in his selection of materials—in his 
orderly arrangement of experiments, 
with a view to the exhibition of particu- 
lar results? It is not probable that the 
lecturer was intending to deny this; it 
simply was that he did not think of it, 
as within his field of view. His own 
mind gnd will were then dealing with 
the ‘laws of uaature,’ but it did not 
occur to him as forming part of these 
laws, or, in the same sense, as subject 
to them.” 


Whether Professor Tyndall quite 
meant all he said, or had weighed 
the full significance of his words, 
we do not undertake to decide. 
Perhaps he spoke advisedly. But 
what concerns us more nearly is, 
that we shall find some difficulty 
as we proceed, in quite understand- 
ing what our author means by that 
“ spontaneousness””’ he is here vin- 
dicating. We are led to ask our- 
selves, whether the Duke of Argyll 
has finally determined what posi- 
tion to assume in this great meta- 
physical controversy of the freedom 
of the will. 

But at: present we shall pursue 
the course of our exposition. The 
Supernatural, we have said, has in 
our ordinary philosophical contro- 
versies two meanings. Either it 
means that Being who has created, 
and who therefore is above, Nature. 
Or, presuming such a Being to ex- 
ist, and that he acts by general 
laws, then the Supernatural means 
a departure in that Being from his 
systematic mode of action: it is 
synonymous with the miraculous. 
We shall follow our author in his 
observations on these two subjects 
—a creative Intelligence and the 
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Miraculous. And as the latter of 
these happens to take precedence 
in the essay we commence with it. 

The Miracle—No more striking 
illustration could be given of the 
general tendency to believe in the 
reign of law than the effort made 
by some speculative divines to re- 
concile the miracle to the natural 
order of events—to believe in the 
miracle as a fact, and yet deny 
that it implies any arbitrary inter- 
position in the laws of nature. 
The attempt, in our opinion, is as 
unnecessary as it is unsuccessful. 
What we call a miracle does not 
exist for him who does not believe 
in a Creator, and he who believes 
in a Creator can surely find no 
difficulty in believing in an interpo- 
sition of the Creative Power, always 
presuming there is a purpose of 
that paramount description which 
renders such interposition intelli- 
gible. For law itself, or the estab- 
lishment of uniformity, is but a 
purpose (on the theory of Creation) ; 
and if we can conceive of another 
purpose, such as the revelation 
of religious truth, to which an es- 
pecial departure from that uni- 
formity is subservient, there can 
be no difficulty (on sufficient evi- 
dence) in accepting such departure. 
But we have lately had a few 
reasoners amongst us who have 
held that the evidence was suffi- 
cient to prove what we call the 
miraculous fact, but who have 
denied that the fact was really in 
its nature miraculous, or a direct 
interposition of the power of God 
overruling the uniformity He had 
established. They suggest that 
the startling event which to us 
seems abnormal, would be recog- 
nised as in strict obedience to the 
laws of nature, if our science were 
equal to the task. They are fond 
of drawing an analogy from Mr 
Babbage’s calculating machine, 
which, after exhibiting for some 
time a succession of numbers in a 
certain sequence or ratio, suddenly 
departs from what we have begun 
to think is the law of the machine, 
and exhibits a number quite differ- 
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ent from what our experience had 
led us to expect. Here, say they, 
we should at first exclaim that the 
machine had departed from its law, 
whereas a thorough knowledge of 
its mechanism would have assured 
us that it was most faithful to its 
law. In like manner if there are 
records of the dead being called 
back to life, an event even so ex- 
traordinary as this may be the 
result of laws whose operation we 
have yet to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with. If the Apostle 
Peter raised the widow Dorcas 
from death to life, it was because 
just at this juncture the apparently 
exceptional number was about to 
be exhibited by the great machine 
of the universe. 

We allude to this strange ex- 
planation of the miracle merely as 
an illustration of a tendency of 
modern thought; it hardly de- 
serves a serious examination. Did 


St. Peter know that this resurree- 
tion from the dead was about to 
be produced in the cycle of events ? 


Then the miraclé is but trans- 
ferred to this supernatural know- 
ledge. Or shall we say that this 
apparently supernatural knowledge 
in St Peter was, like the resurrec- 
tion itself from, the dead, produced 
at that moment by the faithful 
operation of psychological laws? 
If we rather conclude that St. 
Peter honestly believed, as did all 
the bystanders, that God heard 
his prayer, and put forth, in a 
direct manner, His omnipotent 
power—then this curious result 
follows, that God authenticates 
His revelation of truth by a series 
of elaborate deceptions. Men clus- 
ter round the messenger of God, 
and see and believe the miracle, 
and believe the messenger on ac- 
count of the miracle, but all the 
while no miracle is really performed 
—only the appearance of one is 
roduced. 

The Duke of Argyll is solicitous 
also, in his way, to reconcile the 
miracle with the reign of law. But, 
if we understand him aright, he 
does not seek to get rid of the Di- 
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vine interposition, but to show that 
the method of the Divine interposi- 
tion may be suchas to involve no 
interference with the laws of nature, 
God works a miracle by taking ad- 
vantage of His infinitely superior 
knowledge of the laws of nature, and 
also, it must be added, by his in- 
finitely superior power of applying 
that knowledge. We must state the 
idea in the words of the author :— 


“No man can have any difficulty in 
believing that there are natural laws of 
which he is ignorant, nor in conceiving 
that there may be beings who do know 
them, and can use them, even as he 
himself now uses the few laws with 
which he is acquainted. The realdiffi- 
culty lies in the idea of will exeftised 
without the use of means—not in the 
exercise of will through means which 
are beyond our knowledge. 

“ Now have we any right to say that 
belief in this is essential to all religion ? 
If we have not, then it is only putting 
as so many other hasty sayings do put, 
additional difficulties in the way of re- 
ligion. The relation in which God 
stands to those rules of His government 
which are called ‘laws,’ is of course an 
inscrutable mystery to us. But those 
who believe that His will does govern 
the world, must believe that ordinarily, 
at least, he does govern it by the 
choice and use of means. Nor have we 
any certain reason to believe that He 
ever acts otherwise. Extraordinary 
manifestations of His will—signs and 
wonderse—may be wrought, for ought 
we know, ky similar instrumentality 
—only by the selection and use of laws 
of which man knows and can know no- 
thing, and which, if he did know, he 
could not employ. 

“ Here, then, we come upon the ques- 
tion of miracles—how we understand 
them ; what we would define them to 
be. The common idea of a miracle is, a 
suspension or violation of the laws of 
nature. This is a definition which 
places the essence ofa miracle in a par- 
ticular method of operation. But there 
is another definition which passes this 
by altogether, and dwells only on the 
agency by which, and the purpose for 
which, a miracle is wrought. . . . . 
It is important to observe that this 
definition does not necessarily involve 
the idea of ‘a violation of the laws of 
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nature.’ It does not involve the idea 
of the exercise of will apart from the 
use of means. It does not involve, 
therefore, that idea which appears to 
many so difficult of conception. It 
simply supposes, without any attempt 
to fathom the relation in which God 
stands to his own ‘laws,’ that out of 
His infinite knowledge of these laws, or 
of His infinite power of making them 
the instruments of His will. He may 
and He does use them for extraordinary 
indications of his preseuce.”—P, 14, 


Thus the miracle is admitted to 
be an interposition of the Divine 

wer for a specific purpose, but the 
method of the interposition is such 
as to save it from the character of 
a violation or contradiction of the 
laws of nature. That method is 
represented to be as little a viola- 
tion of those laws as when a 
chemist, by his superior knowledge 
of the laws of affinity, astonishes 
us by some new production. 

We imagine that the most scrup- 
ulous divine need raise no objec- 
tion to this description of a mir- 
acle; but we doubt if, when ex- 
amined, it will be found to answer 
the purpose for which the author 
has put it forth, that of obviating 
the objections which the man of 
science is supposed to make to all 
miracles whatever. The new ar- 
rangements of matter by which 
new developments of the laws or 
forces of matter are occasioned, are, 
in the ordinary course of things, 
themselves the result of the opera- 
tion of the laws of nature. If 
mountains are upheaved, if streams 
flow down their sides, if a new soil 
is carried into the valley, and 
therefore new chemical combina- 
tions are formed, and an increased 
fertility ensues, we see change 
and new arrangements introduced 
by the operations of the laws them- 
selves. But if we are to picture to 
ourselves that matter is subjected 
to new arrangements or juxtaposi- 
tions by the direct interposition of 
God, we have here as much a 
Violation of the laws of nature as 
if a new law of affinity were sud- 
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denly bestowed upon certain par- 
ticles of matter. 

This employment of the laws of 
nature—does it imply some novel 
and direct manipulation, so to 
speak, of material substances? If 
it does, then the laws of nature, 
which, left to themselves, would 
have produced quite other arrange- 
ments, have been interfered with. 
Does it imply no such interference 
—are the new arrangements iden- 
tical with these which the opera- 
tion of the laws themselves would 
bring about? — then we are re- 
mitted to the explanation of the 
miracle already examined, namely, 
that it is nothing more or less 
than an event which seems abnor- 
mal to us by reason of our ignor- 
ance of the laws of nature. 

For ourselves we would much 
rather leave the modus operandi of 
a miracle entirely alone. Suppose 
we test the present theory by its 
application to-some well-known 
instance of the miraculous, we 
shall not find that it leads us out 
of any difficulty. The multiplica- 
tion of a few loaves and fishes, so 
that they fed a large multitude 
of people, lends itself as readily 
as any instance that occurs to us 
to our author’s explanation. The 
first impression upon the mind of 
an ordinary reader would probably 
be that so much new matter in this 
peculiar form had been, then and 
there, created. This the Duke of 
Argyll would call a working without 
means—a .rather curious objection, 
by the way, to bring prominently 
forward, and which is certainly not 
the difficulty that occurs to one who 
believes in a creative power. No, 
he would say, the miracle does 
not oblige us to believe that God 
wrought with other than the means 
before Him. The hydrogen, the car- 
bon, the nitrogen, and all the ele- 
ments that enter into the formation 
of vegetable and animal food—are 
they not at hand? the laws of their 
elimination and fresh combination 
are they not known to Him as they 
never will be known to us? What 
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need to suppose any another effort of 
power than what may be called a 
chemistry vastly superior to any 
we can know or practise? Well, 
if we accept this somewhat anthro- 
pomorphic statement, we have only 
given to the imagination hints of 
a method by which the miracle 
might be wrought. The miracle 
remains as mysterious as_ before, 
and it is still the same depar- 
ture from the laws of nature; for 
all the usual processes by which 
wheat is grown, and bread is made 
of it, and by which fish are born 
and nourished, are superseded by 
a chemical combination which the 
laws of nature, if left to themselves, 
would not, then and there, have 
produced. A strange compulsion 
was thrown upon the elements, 
and the hydrogen, and the carbon, 
and the like, must have been 
brought together as they would .not 
have been brought together in the 
normal course of nature. There 
must have been somewhere, at 
some stage, an interposition of the 
direct power of God, and it is this 
interposition which the man of 
science, rightly or wrongly, is sup- 
posed to contest. 

The Duke of Argyll would here, 
perhaps, remind us of an observa- 
tion he has frequently and forcibly 
made, that the presence of a will, 
an intelligential will, acting for a 
purpose, is normal in the universe, 
is bound up with our conception of 
the universe. So be it. But it is 
not only normal that there should 
be an action in nature of the divine 
mind or will; what the man of 
science assumes is, that the action 
of that divine power is always nor- 
mal. In short the miracle must re- 
main just what it is popularly be- 
lieved to be, a direct interposition 
of God, departing from His usual 
agency. The only safe position to 
assume is, not that in the miracle 
there is no interference with what, in 
a strictly scientific point of view, are 
called the laws of nature, but that 
such interference may, when the pur- 
pose is adequate, be fairly expected. 


The strength of the theologian’s 
position is precisely this, that the 
universe is not a mere machine, but 
rather an organisation determined 
and modified by an_intelligential 
power—that it exists for the pur- 
poses of God, is nothing but the 
realisation of those purposes, and 
can, in fact, have for its ultimate 
law no other than the purposes of 
God. Uniformity itself is but a 
purpose; it answers most import- 
ant ends. Say that a solitary de- 
parture from that uniformity an- 
swered a great end, why should not 
this purpose also be accomplished? 

The answer to prayer is some- 
times spoken of as a species of 
miracle, and as a kind of miracle 
more perplexing to the understand- 
ing than those wrought for the 
great conspicuous purpose of au- 
thenticating religious teaching. On 
this subject the Duke of Argyll 
takes a very bold position, and one 
which cannot’ but be gratifying to 
orthodox divines. We have no wish, 
if it were in our power, to dislodge 
him from such a position; we con- 
tent ourselves with admiring the 
boldness with which it is taken up. 


“We find,” he says, “many men 
now facing the consequences to which 
they have given their intellectual assent, 
and taking their stand upon the ground 
that prayer to God has no other value or 
effect than so far as it may bea good 
way of preaching to ourselves. It is a 
useful and helpful exercise for our own 
spirits, but it is nothing more. But 
how can they pray who have come to 
this? Can it ever be useful or helpful 
to believe a lie? Tf there is 
any helpfulness in prayer even to the 
mind itself, that helpfulness can only 
be preserved by showing that the be- 
lief on which this virtue depends is a 
rational belief. The very essence of 
that belief is this, that the Divine mind 
is. accessible to supplication, and that 
the Divine will is capable of being 
moved thereby.” 

Nor will he hear of a distinction 
which some have made between 
physical and mental phenomena— 
limiting the interposition of God to 
the minds of men. Our prayer for 
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health or wealth may not be answer- 
ed, but our prayers for spiritual 
health, or moral renovation, may 
be granted. 


“Will this reasoning,” he says, 
“bear analysis? Can the distinction 
jt assumes be maintained? Whatever 
difficulties there may be in reconciling 
the ideas of law and volition, are diffi- 
culties which apply equally to the worlds 
of matter and of mind. The mind is as 
much subject to law as the body is. 
Tle reign of law is over all; and if its 
dominion be really incompatible with 
the agency of volition, human or divine, 
then the mind is as inaccessible to that 
agency as material things.” 


Creation.—The mode of opera- 
tion by which our author reconciles 
to himself the miracle, he carries 
into his conception of creation. He 
imagines, in the first place, certain 
immutable forces, established, of 
course, by the Creator, and then sees 
an incessant play of that mental 
operation we call contrivance, in ad- 
justing or combining those forces 
for given purposes. The analogy 
between human contrivance and 
the process which seems to have 
been that of creation, lies at the 
basis of most of our works on nat- 
ural theology. What is peculiar 
in the present work is the boldness 
and distinctness with which the 
analogy is’ brought out. Ohapter 
Ill. is headed thus, Contrivance a 
necessity arising out of the Reign of 
Law, and it opens in the following 
manner : — 


“The necessity of contrivance for the 
accomplishment of purpose, arises out 
of the immutability of natural forces. 
They must be conformed to and obeyed. 
Therefore when they do not serve our 
purpose directly, they can only be made 
to serve it by ingenuity and contriv- 
ance, This necessity, then, may be 
said to be the index and the measure 
of the power of law. And so, on the 
other hand, the certainty with which 
purpose can be accomplished by contriv- 
ance, is the index and measure of men- 
tal knowledge and resource. It is by 
wisdom and knowledge that the forces 
of nature—even those which may seem 
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most adverse—are yoked to service. 
This idea of the relation in which law 
stands to will, and in which will stands 
to law, is familiar to us in the works of 
man: but it is less familiar to us as 
equally holding good in the works of 
nature. We feel sometimes as if it 
were an unworthy notion of the will 
which works in nature, to suppose that 
it should never act except through the 
use of means. But our notions of un- 
worthiness are themselves often the 
unworthiest of all. It seems 
as if all that is done in nature as well 
as all that is done in art were done by 
knowing how to do it.” 


Now we are well aware that 
something which we may call an- 
thropomorphic must adhere to every 
conception of an intelligent Orea- 
tor, for we have no conception of 
intelligence but such as we can 
draw trom the human mind. But 
this intelligence, or, in other words, 
the idea of the universe as a whole, 
which is faintly shadowed in the 
human mind, is all that we need 
borrow from man. The passage 
from this idea into what we call 
reality, or the act of creation, can 
have no counterpart in human ex- 
perience. We are somewhat averse 
to the analogy of human contriv- 
ance and of human will, as if in the 
first we had detected the process of 
the Divine mind, and in the second, 
the nature of the Divine power. 
We readily acknowledge that it is 
all but impossible to escape from 
such analogies when we endeavour 
to form te ourselves the conception 
of a personal God. But in a philo- 
sophical statement of the argument 
we would rather avoid them than 
labour, as the Duke of Argyll does, 
still more sharply to define them. 

Our author’s statement draws a 
line of separation between the laws 
or forces of nature and that applica- 
tion of them by which a world is 
supposed to be organised. Now, 
what are called the forces of matter 
cannot be developed at all without 
some organisation of matter. This 
organisation and the development 
of forces proceed together. The 
solitary atom has no forces. Gra- 
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vity, impulse, cohesion, elasticity 
(whatever accounts we give of them), 
all require some organisation, or 
juxtaposition of matter, for their 
existence; and certain forces, and 
those called vital, develop them- 
selves probably only in more com- 
plex organisations. 

Again, these forces as seen ope- 
rating in nature are constantly 
bringing about changes in that or- 
ganisation on which their further 
development depends. Thus we 
must, in our speculative career, 
commence with some organisation ; 
and not only so, but we find the 
forces so developed are themselves 
modifying that organisation, and 
thus occasioning still other displays 
of force. How then are we to deal 
with special acts of contrivance 
analogous to those of the human 
being? Is not such contrivance 
as we can attribute to the Deity 
thrown back into the very idea of 
the creation itself? The Duke of 
Argyll’s statement would oblige us 
to conceive of two epochs in crea- 
tion, one in which a certain organ- 
isation of matter and certain forces 
are established, and a second epoch 
in which every possible ingenuity 
is put forth to deal with these 
forces, as means to further parposes. 
But how draw a line between these 
two epochs, when it is manifest 
that the organisation and forces of 
the first are not of a nature to rest 
stationary, but are bringing about 
the second—have in them, so to 
speak, the germs of future develop- 
ment? There is in nature, as our 
author takes frequent occasion to 
observe, a persistence of certain 
forces or activities, with ever-vary- 
ing combinations of them. They act 
with, or in opposition to, each other, 
in every conceivable manner and 
degree. This immutability com- 
bined with constant mutability, is 
inherent in the scheme. 


“No one law,” says our author, very 
justly—“ that is to say, no one Force, 
determines anything that we see hap- 
pening or done around us. It is always 
the result of different and opposing 
Forces nicely balanced against each 
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other. The Jeast disturbance of the 
proportion in which any of them is al. 
lowed to tell, produces a total change 
in the effect. The more we know of 
nature the more intricate do such com. 
binations appear to be. They can be 
traced very near to the fountaing of 
Life itself, even close up to the confines 
of the last secret of all—how the Will 
acts upon its organs in the Body.” 


All these wondrous variations 
and adjustments we, with the Duke 
of Argyll, ascribe to a creative In- 
telligence. We simply differ from 
him in this, that we should not 
seek to draw a precise analogy be- 
tween the operations of that Intel- 
ligence and the operations of a 
human being in the contrivance 
of a machine. We see how every- 
where and in all things the past 
prepares the present, the present 
the future; how a unity of plan 
unrolls itself in time; if this must 
be called Contrivance, we are con- 
tent—we do not quarrel about a 
word; but a Contrivance where 
means and end are both projected 
into being, is something very differ- 
ent from the contrivance of man, 
who, by means of certain muscular 
contractions, which to this day he 
does not understand, moves one 
thing to another thing and waits 
the result. 

Let us add, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that we have no intention, by 
anything we have said here, to re- 
present the Oreative Power as 
limited to one first act—one first 
arrangement, so to speak, of matter 
and force, from which, by reason 
of the activities with which it is 
endowed, all that follows is evolved. 
For while we are able to observe a 
change of condition, a novelty of 
form or relations, brought about by 
such activities, we are also com- 
pelled to imagine new acts of crea- 
tion—using the term creation in 
its most specific sense. There must 
have been a time, for instance, when 
sight, when vision came into the 
world—when an optic nerve, which, 
as amere portion of matter, contains 
nothing but the ordinary chemical 
elements, was to be endowed with 4 
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quite new property. This new pro- 
erty, this marvellous susceptibi- 
ility, this sensation of light and 
colour, comes before us as a pure 
creation—what the Duke of Argyll 
would call a creation without means, 
If we insist upon a strict analogy 
between the operations of the hu- 
man and the Divine will, we are in 
danger of resting our argument on 
the opinion which we hold on the 
nature of the human will. We 
have seen that the Duke of Argyll, 
in some brief extracts we have 
made, claims for it a certain super- 
natural character. Operating on 
nature, it is still not itself a part 
of that linked series of events 
which we call nature. And this 
view of the human will is neces- 
sary in order to make it a type of 
the creative will. But this position 
is encumbered with many difficul- 
ties. The greater number of men, 
we suspect, hardly know whether 
they hold this position or not; and 
a large section of philosophical 
thinkers have, in all ages, pronounc- 
ed it untenable. The Duke of 
Argyll himself holds to the posi- 
tion, as it seems to us, very inse- 
ceurely, if he really holds it at all. 
Whatever may be thought of 
human will, it is indisputable that 
man’s action upon the world de- 
pends upon his knowledge of nature, 
and this knowledge appears to grow 
up according to established laws. 
In its initiation it is some operation 
of external objects on an internal 
susceptibility, and it grows with 
experience and memory, or what 
psychologists have always called 
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the laws of association. Neither 
can the desires of man be supposed 
to share this supernatural character 
which is given to the will, unless 
we are prepared to assert that the 
hunger of a man, or of any animal 
whatever, is something supernatu- 
ral. Thus, knowledge and desire, the 
motives of the will, are presumed to 
be under the reign of law, or within 
what we may call the scientific cycle 
of events. On the other side of the 
will, so to speak, we have in the 
muscles a mechanism which it 
clearly belongs to physics to explain, 
however imperfect that explana- 
tion may still be.* There is there- 
fore left for us nothing but the one 
momentary state or mental energy 


between the motive and the act of 


the muscle—a state called techni- 
cally volition (a state which many 
think unnecessarily introduced, be- 
cause they trace the series directly 
only froin desire to action)—there is 
this point, this instant of mental 
activity, to abstract from, and to 
set over, the current of events. 

Let us see how the Duke of 
Argyll has dealt with his problem. 
We have looked through his volume 
for a passage which should contain 
the most explicit statement of what 
he holds upon the freedom of the 
will, and we select the following: 


“Ts man’s voluntary agency a delu- 
sion, or is it, on the contrary, just what 
we feel it to be, and is it only from 
misconception of its nature that we 
puzzle over its relation to law? We 
speak, and speak truly, of our wills 
being free; but free from what? it 
seems to be forgotten that freedom is not 





*The author quotes from Dr. Radcliffe’s Lectures a theory of muscular action 


which may interest some of our readers, if they have not met with it before: 
“Recent investigations in physiology seem to favor the hypothesis that our 
muscles are the seat of two opposing Forces, each so adjusted as to counteract 
the other, and that this antagonism is itself so arranged as to enable us, by act- 
ing on one of these forces, to regulate the action of the other. One force—an elas- 
tic or contractile force—is supposed to be inherent in the muscular fibre ; another 
force—that of animal electricity in statical condition—holds the contractile force 
in cheek; and the relaxed, or rather the restful condition of the muscle when 
not in use, is due to the balance so maintained. When, through the motor 
nerves, the will orders the muscles into action, that order is enforced by a dis- 
charge of the electrical force, and upon this discharge the contractile force is set 
free to act, and does accordingly produce the contraction which is desired.” 
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an absolute but a relative term. There 
is no such thing existing as absolute 
freedom—that is to say, there is no- 
thing existing in the world, or possible 
even in thought, which is absolutely 
alone, entirely free from inseparable 
relationship to some other thing or 
things. Freedom, therefore, is only 
intelligible as meaning the being free 
from some particular kind of restraint 
or of inducement to which other beings 
are subject. From what, then, is it 
that our wills are free? Are they free 
from the influence of motives? Cer- 
tainly not. And what are motives? A 
motive is that which moves, or tends to 
move, the mind in a particular direc- 
tion. 2... « 

“But here we come upon the great 
difficulty which besets every attempt 
to reduce to system the laws or forces 
which operate on the mind of man. It 
is the immense, the almost boundless, 
variety and number of them, This 
variety corresponds with the variety of 
powers with which his mind is gifted. 
For pre-established relations are neces- 
sary to the effect of every force, whether 
in the material or the moral world. 
Special forces operate upon special forms 
of matter, and except upon these they 
exert no action whatever. The polar 
force of magnetism acts on different 
metals in different degrees, and there 
is a large class of substances which 
are almost insensible to its power. In 
like manner there are a thousand things 
that exercise an attractive power on the 
mind of a civilised man, which would 
exercise no power whatever on the 
mind of a savage. And in this lies the 
only difference between the subjection 
to law under which the lower animals 
are placed, and the subjection to law 
which is equally the condition of man- 
kind. Free will, in the only sense in 
which this expression is intelligible, 
has been erroneously represented as the 
peculiar prerogative of man. But the 
will of the lower animals is as free as 
ours. A man is not more free to go to 
the right hand or to the left than the 
eagle, or the wren, or the mole, or the 
bat. The only difference is that the 
will of the lower animals is acted upon 
by fewer and simpler motives. Hence 
it is that the conduct and choice of ani- 
mals—that is, the decision of their will 
under given conditions—can be pre- 
dicted with almost perfect certainty.” 
—P. 328. 
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Then follows an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the loftier as well as more 
numerous motives to which man is 
subject, or rather we should say, of 
which he is capable. But what we 
have quoted stands complete in it- 
self. It is only, it seems, from the 
greater subtlety and variety of his 
motives that the conduct of man 
is less easily predicted than the 
conduct of the mole or the molluse, 
We need not enter into a close ex- 
amination of this passage. The 
few italics we have inserted will be 
sufficient to guide the attention of 
one practised in these controver- 
sies. To speak of freedom as mat- 
ter of degree is at once to desert 
the lofty position of the uncaused 
will. The reader will perceive ata 
glance that the account here given 
of the freedom of the will is very 
much like that which he has often 
read under the title of philosophi- 
cal necessity. If the knowledge 
or desires of man are not out of 
the reign of law, and if they are 
paramount over the will, what is 
left for us, in man, to place beside 
or above nature? What becomes 
of that supernatural power which 
was approved of in Dr. Bushnell? 
or that spontaneity which Professor 
Tyndall was rebuked for overlook- 
ing ? 

We have no desire at present to 
enter into a more elaborate discus- 
sion of this interminable question, 
still less have we any wish to criti- 
cise our author with the least 
severity because he manifests some 
indecision on a question whereon 
many of our best thinkers have 
honestly confessed themselves at 
fault, Some men have been held 
in equipoise between what seemed 
two opposite truths till they brought 
themselves to the desperate con- 
clusion that it was the duty of the 
philosopher to believe them both! 
There were, they concluded, cer- 
tain cases in which the only right 
or possible belief was a belief in 
contradictory propositions! If we 
notice the obscurity or vacillation 
of our author on this difficult theme, 
it is merely to point out the dan- 
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ger of resting our great theologi- 
cal argumeat on one view of the 
buman will—namely, that which 
supposes it to be an agency out of 
the order which the rest of creation 
observes. 

“There is no art but nature 
makes that art.” On this we are 
all agreed. Then some one adds, 
“And the artist too.” Here dis- 
putes arise. Well, let us even 
grant that the human artist him- 
self is but part of the great 
mechanism of the universe; this 
artist has been made to think. 
He can embrace the past, the pre- 
sent, the future, in his thought, 
and he says to himself, This whole 
of things of which I am a part, 
must have in it, or over it, a 
Power, a Being who has a faculty 
like this with which I feel myself 
endowed, but of an indescribably 
higher character. He sees that the 
remote in space, and the remote in 
time, form one plan—that is, one 
thought. 

One of the earliest chapters in 
this essay is occupied with a variety 
of definitions of the term Law. We 
did not engage ourselves in an ex- 
amination of these Definitions, for 
we felt persuaded that if we did 
we should never get beyond that 
early chapter, so intricate were the 
discussions in which they involved 
us. But there is one of these De- 
finitions—the fourth—which we 
cannot conclude without referring 
to, because it is calculated to lead 
to some confusion of thought. 
This Fourth Definition runs thus: 


“And so we come upon another sense 
—the Fourth sense—in which Law is 
habitually used in science, and this 
perhaps the commonest and most habi- 
tual of all. It is used to designate not 
merely an observed order of facts, not 
merely the bare abstract idea of Force, 
not merely individual Forces according 
to ascertained measures of operation, 
but a number of Forces in the condition 
of mutual adjustment—that is to say, 
a8 combined with each other, and fitted 
to each other for the attainment of 
special ends. The whole science of 
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mechanics, for example, deals with 
Law in this sense, with natural Forces 
as related to Purpose and subservient 
to the discharge of Function. And 
this is the highest sense of all—Law in 
this sense being more perfectly intelli- 
gible to us than in any other, because, 
although we know nothing of the real 
nature of Force, even of that Force 
which is resident in ourselves, we do 
know for what ends we exert it, and the 
principle that governs our devices for 
its use. That principle is, Combination 
Sor the accomplishment of Purpose.” 


Now, throughout his essay the 
Duke of Argyll habitually speaks 
of the Divine Mind or Power em- 
ploying the Laws, balancing, op- 
posing, combining them, for given 
purposes. Here the very purpose 
itself is included in the significance 
of the term Law. In this sense 
there could be no dealing with 
laws as means for a purpose—the 
law and the purpose are one. 

Of course the Duke of Argyll is 
not responsible for the varieties of 
meaning he finds attached to any 
popular word. But is the term 
Law “habitually used in science” 
in the sense of this Fourth Defini- 
tion? “Combination for the ac- 
complishment of Parpose” may 
be everywhere apparent in the uni- 
verse, and in that sense be the law 
of the universe. But what is scien- 
tifically understood by laws, and 
what the present writer generally 
understands by them, are those 
fixed relations or invariable se- 
quences which are found aiike in 
every combination, which are never 
departed from, whatever be the 
purpose. We make abstraction 
from every individual purpose in 
order to form the conception of 
them. It is the same law of gra- 
vity whether a stone falls to the 
earth or a planet is retained in its 
orbit. Itis thesamelaw of affinity 
whether the carbon and oxygen 
unite in the lungs for the purposes 
of respiration, or in the candle be- 
fore us for the purpose of illumi- 
nation. It is in the sense of these 
wide generalisations that the term 
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Law is “habitually used in 
science.” 

From our stand-point of philoso- 
phy—or of theology, if you will— 
we are very solicitous to keep in 
view that the laws of science are 
just these generalisations and no- 
thing more. Law—on the theory 
of creation, or with relation to a 
Creator—is nothing more than 
repetition ; a certain uniformity in 
the acts of God; sustained unifor- 
mities, with ever new varieties of 
combination. 

In his treatment of the great 
theme of creation, our author 
naturally comes in contact with 
the Darwinian theory of Natural 
Selection. Of this he gives a fair 
and enlightened estimate. As he 
justly observes, they were the op- 
ponents of the theory who vaguely 
extended its application, giving it 
a scope which the author of it 
never dreamt of. 


“Tt has not,” says the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, “ been sufficiently observed: that 
the theory of Mr. Darwin does not even 
profess to trace the origin of new Forms 
to any definite law. His theory gives 
an explanation not of the processes by 
which new Forms first appear, but 
only of the processes by which, 
when they have appeared, they ac- 
quire a preference over others, and 
thus become established in the world. 
A new species is, indeed, according to 
his theory, as well as with the older 
theories of development, simply an un- 
usual birth. The bond of connection 
between allied specific and generic 
Forms is, in his view, simply the bond 
of Inheritance. But Mr. Darwin does 
not pretend to have discovered any 
law or rule according to which new 
Forms have been born from old Forms. 
He does not hold that outward condi- 
tions, however changed, are sufficient 
to account for them. . . . His theory 
seems to be far better than a mere theory 
—to be an established scientific truth— 
in so far as it accounts, in part at least, 
for the success, and establishment, and 
spread of new Forms when they have 
arisen. But it does not even suggest 
the law under which, or by which, or 
according to which, such new Forms 
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are introduced. Natural Selection can 
do nothing except with the materials 
presented to its hands. Strictly speak. 
ing, therefore, Mr. Darwin’s theory ig 
not a theory on the Origin of Species 
at all, but only a theory on the causes 
which lead to the relative success or 
failure of such new forms as may be 
born into the world.” 


The criticism is not guite correct, 
So far as the doctrine, or fact, is 
concerned, of Natural Selection, Mr. 
Darwin’s book affords, it is true, 
no theory of the origin of species, 
But we find this in his great and 
favourite speculation that the higher 
or later species have been born from 
their predecessors by some law of 
growth applicable to life in general. 
Coupled with the law of Inherit- 
ance, there is some law of Accession 
and Modification. Their conjoint 
operation leads to that develop- 
ment of related and yet diversified 
forms of life which the naturalist 
has to study. He finds species fixed 
by the law of inheritance; he also 
finds them advancing one beyond 
the other, as if, at certain stages, 
the law of inheritance were supple- 
mented by some law of further 
growth. Such law of progressive 
development, it will be said, we 
know nothing of. But in the same 
sense that this is true, it is equally 
true that we know nothing of the 
law of Inheritance. That the seed 
of a plant reproduces in exactest 
lineaments the parent plant which 
dropped it to the ground, is not 
less a mystery because it is inces- 
santly repeated. When we reflect 
upon it, this exactness of reproduc- 
tion, to the precise curve or indent- 
ation of every leaf, to the most deli- 
cate pencilling of every petal, stands 
just as much in need of explanation 
as this other fact—if observation 
warrant it to be a fact—that, from 
time to time, that cell we call a 
seed receives some modification in 
the parent plant, owing to which it 
more than reproduces its progenitor. 

As to the phrase Natural Selec- 
tion, we are not surprised that it 
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has called forth some objection. It 
seems to imply that the struggle for 
existence really. selects which kind 
of animal is to continue and which 
is to disappear. Whereas the 
struggle for existence only carries 
into execution a Selection that was 
made when the stronger, or the 
more favourably endowed animal, 
was called into existence. Setting 
aside the claims of theology for a 
moment, and overlooking the in- 
appropriateness of applying the 
term Selection to the operations of 
nature, it is the progressive law of 
development that has really decided 
which kind of animal shall survive. 
For it cannot surely be the method 
of nature to give out blindly, as it 
were, from time to time, all possible 
varieties, without any law of suc- 
cessive or progressive development 
(alaw in harmony with the rest of 
creation), and leave it simply to 
the actual state of things to decide 
which of her new forms shall hold 
its ground. The expression Natural 
Selection becomes still more ir- 
relevant when we refer this law of 
progressive development to the 
Creative Intelligence, which alone 
can really have selected. But the 
expression as used by Mr. Darwin 
does not necessarily imply any 
more than this, that the struggle 
for existence carries out a selection 
already made: the stronger, or 
the more ingenious, or the better 
adapted animal, came prepared to 
win. 


There is a race of Red Indians 
living upon game. On the same 
soil is introduced a race of men 
more prospective in their thoughts, 
more observant and ingenious, who 
cultivate the earth. These cut 
down the forests and grow wheat. 
The Red man disappears. Is it 
the struggle for existence that has 
selected which of these two shall 
possess the soil? The selection 
was made when the more intelligen- 
race was introduced. Yet, in com- 
mon parlance, and without any dis 
paragement to this the real selec- 
tion, we may still speak of the 
struggle for subsistence between 
them deciding which shall remain 
and which shall depart. 

There are other interesting topics 
canvassed in the Duke of Argyll’s 
book; but we willnot break new 
ground. We have adhered to the 
leading idea of the work, and by so 
doing secured some kind of unity 
to our own notice of it. We ought, 
perhaps, to add that the essay 
appeared originally in that very 
spirited periodical ‘Good Words.’ 
It is highly creditable to that 
magazine that it should give its 
readers a composition of this ster- 
ling character. This mode of pub- 
lication may also probably in part 
explain that want of complete con- 
sistency, or of perfect decision, 
which we have alluded to, and 
which slightly, and only slightly, 
detracts from the merits of the 
performance. 
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MY HUNT OF THE SILVER FOX. 


SasLe and ermine are associated 
in our minds with rank and wealth, 
and at the mention of them, imeges 
of duchesses and princesses, of 
judges and kings, clothed in the robes 
of dignity or royalty, at once rise up 
before us. But the use of furs as 
an article of dress is not confined 
to the noble and rich of civilised 
countries. The Indian wears his 
sables as well as the delicate lady ; 
and buffalo-skins form the robes 
of the savage as well as the rugs 
of English carriages or Canadian 
sleighs. The soft rich velvet skin 
of the sea-otter adorns the person 
of the native of the North Pacific 
as well as the cloak of the Chinese 
mandarin; and the delicate white 
ermine, with black-tipped tuil, is 
the choicest ornament of the Black- 
foot warrior of the American prairies 
as well as the symbol of royalty and 
dignity in this country. The wear- 
ing of skins seems, indeed, to bea 
mark of each extreme of the human 
race—the most primitive and the 
most civilised. Nature has sup- 
plied the animals of northern cli- 
mates with coats of unequalled 
quality for keeping out the cold 
and enduring wear; and these admir- 
able properties, and the fact of the 
material being ready made, no doubt 
induced our savage forefathers, and 
their contemporaries, in the first 
instance, to transfer such useful 
coverings from the bodies of the 
inferior creation to their own. But 
this is not the only cause of the 
almost universal love for furs, 
There is a handsome appearance 
about soft glossy fur of the finest 
kind, which is very striking, and 
which has caused it to be valued as 
an article of ornament alone. It 
may be questioned whether the 
ladies who roll along in their car- 
riages wrapped in seal-skin and 
sables do not regard the beauty of 
their clothing quite as much as its 
property of warmth; and it is the 


combination of usefulness with g 
handsome appearance which makes 
them prize itso highly. The man- 
darin, however, wears the fur of the 
sea-otter—nearly the whole supply 
of which he monopolises—purely 
for the sake of ornament. The 
Blackfoot chief prizes the tiny er- 
mine-skin as a garniture for his 
head, or a trimming for his fire- 
bag or his medicine-belt. The same 
fur is esteemed by Christian princes 
asan emblem of dignity and regal 
power. It was borne alone on the 
coats-of-arms of the ancient earls of 
Brittany; and in England, in the 
time of Edward II., none but mem- 
bers of the royal family were permit- 
ted to wear it. I also, inmy humble 
way, have a great fancy for furs, I 
have felt their value in the bitter 
cold of the far north, and admire 
them too for their rich and beauti- 
ful appearance, 

A year or two ago, another Eng- 
lishman and myself spent a win- 
ter in the wilds of the Hudson 
Bay Territories, the Rupert’s Land 
of the missionaries and old geo- 
graphers, and there I learnt a great 
deal about furs and fur-hunting. 
For these Territories, together with 
RussianAmerica and Siberia, supply 
the whole world with furs of nearly 
every kind, the chinchilla of South 
America being the only important 
exception. Hence come sable (the 
fur of the marten) and a little 
ermine, although neither of these 
are quite equal in quality to the 
Russian varieties, and also the 
beaver, the mink, the lynx, the 
fisher, the otter, the black bear, the 
sea-otter, and the cross and silver 
foxes. The sea-otter and silver fox, 
although less known than sable and 
ermine, are the most valuable of all 
furs, a single skin of each being 
sometimes worth £40. The sea- 
otter is only found on the North 
Pacific coast, and has now become 
exceedingly scarce. The few which 
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are taken are bought by the Russian 
merchants for the Chinese market. 
The fur is very close, and beauti- 
fally soft and velvety, like that of 
a mole, but longer, and in colour a 
rich brown slightly tinged with grey. 
For the softness, smoothness, and 
closeness of its pile it is perhaps un- 
equalled. The silver fox is found 
all through the forests of the north- 
ern part of the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tories. The greatest number of 
their skins go to Russia, where they 
are esteemed the choicest of all furs, 
fit wear for grand-duchesses and 
princesses. The coat of the silver 
tox is not of a glistening white, like 
that of the Arctic fox, as might be 
imagined from the name, but is 
more nearly black. The fur is 
more valuable in proportion to the 
darkness of its colour, although it 
is never quite black even in the 
finest specimens, but a_ beautiful 
grey. The white hairs, which pre- 
dominate, are tipped with black, 
and mixed with others of pure 
black. This admixture of pure 
white and black gives a peculiarly 
silvery or frosted appearance to the 
coat of this king of the furry tribe, 
which is more delicate in proportion 
to the amount of black it contains, 
and with the softness and fineness 
of the hair would cause its rich 
quality to be recognised at once by 
the most superficial observer. 

I have described the true silver 
fox only, which seems very distinct 
from the common red fox, and yet 
foxes of every variety of colour be- 
tween these extremes are found. 
These are called cross foxes, from 
their being marked along the back 
by a band of silver grey, with an- 
other over the shoulders, at right 
angles, in the shape of a cross, like 
the stripe of a donkey. The stripes 
may be slight, and the fox closely 
resemble the red one, or broad and 
distinct, so as to occupy the princi- 
pal part of the skin, when it more 
nearly approaches the silver fox 
both in appearance and _ value. 
There are two other distinctions 
between the red, the cross, and the 


silver fox—that of size, and the 
localities which they inhabit. The 
red fox is much larger than his 
English representative, which, how- 
ever, he closely resembles in other 
respects. He frequents the prairies 
and the park-like country which 
lies between the great plains to 
the south of Rupert’s Land and the 
vast forests of the north. The’ sil- 
ver fox is much smaller than the 
red one, and is found only in the 
thick woods or their immediate 
neighbourhood. The cross foxes 
vary in size as in colour, and fre- 
quent the country between the two 
extremes, being found on the edge 
of the woods and the borders of the 
plains also—those nearest the habi- 
tat of the red fox of the prairies 
being larger and lighter-coloured, 
those of the woods where dwells 
the silver fox darker and smaller. 
At the close of autumn, when the 
animals have donned their winter 
coats, and fur is in full season, 
every Indian and half-breed in this 
wooded country turns trapper; for 
it is their time of harvest, and on 
their success in obtaining skins 
with which to trade depend their 
supplies of ammunition and all 
comforts and luxuries, such as tea, 
tobacco, and blankets. I deter- 
mined to follow the fashion of 
the country, and invade the home 
of the sable and the silver fox, 
gathering what spoils I could for 
my fair relations and friends at 
home; and if I caught a silver fox 
—if, I said to myself, I should 
have such luck, for a fox is not 
easily circumvented— well, vulpi- 
cide isa sin in Leicestershire, but 
a virtue in Rupert’s Land; and 
there was one, I thought, who de- 
served the prize, and would, I half 
believed, be proud to wear a gift 
of mine, which, if all went well, 
might perhaps recall howlong days 
of weary absence had been succeed- 
ed by a happier time. 

Established, then, in a little log- 
hut, with my friend and two half- 
breeds, on the southern border of 
the great forests of the north of 
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Rupert’s Land, I commenced my 
‘journeys into the woods, As my 
companion and instructor in the 
art of trapping, I took one of the 
men we had engaged, a French- 
Canadian half-breed, by name Louis 
la Ronde, or De la Ronde, as he 
delighted to sign his name—a noted 
hunter of the fur animals. By this 
time it was the beginning of No- 
vember. The ground was covered 
with a slight coating of snow, and 
the cold very considerable, although 
not to be compared in severity with 
that which we afterwards experi- 
enced in mid-winter. The only 
provisions we took with us on our 
expeditions consisted of a little 
dried meat or pemmican, which we 
rolled up in acouple of blankets, 
together with a few steel traps, and 
slung the pack thus made upon our 
backs. A small axe and a gun 
apiece completed our equipment, 
and we started into the woods for 
an excursion of six or eight days, 
marching straight towards the north 
for thirty or forty miles. We set 
traps at intervals ‘along the route 
wherever we observed the tracks of 
the animals we sought, returning 
home again when our provisions 
were exhausted. At night we slept 
in the open air, clearing away the 
snow, and strewing a few pine- 
branches on the bare ground for a 
bed, on which we lay wrapped in 
our blankets, with a huge fire of 
great dry trunks blazing at our feet. 
Our stock of food was frequently 
finished long before we regained 
the hut, and we were compelled 
to eat the bodies of the animals 
which we killed for their skins. 
The marten, fisher, and mink, which 
were our principal objects of pur- 
suit at first, are all of the pole- 
cat tribe, and as the taste of 
their flesh exactly corresponds with 
the odour of their bodies—and this 
is very similar to the disgusting 
smell of the ferret-—it may be ima- 
gined that sharp-set appetites were 
needed to enable us to face such nau- 
seous fare. These we never lacked, 
however, for hard work and severe 


cold begot the most savage hunger; 
and we grumbled not at our condi- 
tion, for we were in robust health, 
and I enjoyed keenly the excite. 
ment of the novel pursuit, which 
La Ronde followed with the ut- 
most ardour. At first we contented 
ourselves with the capture of the 
less important animals I have men- 
tioned, although the marten, or 
sable, and the fisher, whose skins 
are worth about a guinea apiece, 
can hardly be deemed very humble 
game. They were tolerably plenti- 
ful, and entered readily into the 
traps—simple wooden contrivances 
on the plan of a figure-of-4 trap 
called a ‘deadfall.” This is a 
small enclosure of short palisades 
covered in at the top, an opening 
being left at one end. Above the 
entrance 4 heavy log is propped up, 
so arranged that when an animal 
seizes the bait the log falls upon it 
and crushes it to death. Occasion- 
ally we shot a frozen-out otter tra- 
velling along the banks of a stream, 
or caught musk-rats by placing steel 
traps in their winter huts on the ice- 
bound lakes, or snared a lynx with a 
noose of deer-skin, which that simple 
animal never attempted to gnaw 
through, but remained half-stran- 
gled and helpless until we arrived 
to despatch him, Our success with 
the wooden traps was seriously in- 
terfered with by the depredations 
of the wolverine and the ermine. 
The latter merely devoured the 
baits, and sprang the traps without 
injury to himself—since his small 
size permitted him to enter the 
enclosure with his entire body safe 
from the fall of the fatal tree at the 
door. The former, however, gave 
us far more trouble, and inflicted 
far greater loss. He sometimes 
destroyed the whole of a long line 
of traps, often one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, as often as they were rebuilt 
and rebaited. His ravages inflict 
such loss upon the Indian hunters, 
that they have named him the Evil 
One. But in spite of these enemies 
we managed to amass a goodly store 
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of furs, and I daily attained greater 
skill in my new calling. I had, 
however, made up my mind to have 
a silver fox if possible, and was 
eager to find an opportunity of se- 
curing the greatest prize of the fur- 
hunter. We met with several tracks, 
which were pronounced by La 
Ronde to be those of fine cross 
foxes. The only way in which the 
presence of anima's can be ascer- 
tained in these wilds is by their 
footprints in the snow, which lies 
a field of virgin white, whereon 
these tell-tale marks are printed. 
The animals which make them are 
rarely seen, for they are so con- 
stantly hunted by the Indians, and 
associate the approach of man only 
with danger and pursuit, that they 
take alarm at the slightest sound, 
and immediately hide themselves 
from view. The so-called wild ani- 
mals of civilised countries are ac- 
eustomed to meet with men who 
are not intent on their destruction, 
and thus we see rabbits playing 
about in the fields, and even foxes 
forget in their six months’ holiday 
the constant dangers of the hunting 
season. But it is far different in 
the trapping-grounds of North 
America, where game must be 
tracked up before it can be found. 
The eye of the practised hunter 
reads without difficulty the signs 
ieft in the snow. He detects at 
once, with the most astonishing ac- 
curacy, the species of animal which 
has passed, whether it had been 
frightened by his approach, the 
— at which it was going, and how 
ong before or how recently it had 
visited the place. At first sight it 
appears extremely difficult to the 
uninitiated to distinguish between 
the footprints of a fox and those of 
a small wolf, or a dog of similar 
size. But to the Indian or half- 
breed this is simple enough. The 
dog blunders along through the 
snow with low action of his legs, 
and scrapes the surface with his 
toes as he lifts them forward in 
his stride, thus leaving a broad 
groove in front of the footprint, 
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and perhaps the mark of his tail 
carelessly dragging behind him. 
The little wolf, also, generally 
catches the point of the toe, but 
less roughly than the dog, leaving 
merely a slight scratch on the sur- 
face. But the dainty fox, stepping 
with airy tread and high clean ac- 
tion, clears the snow perfectly in 
his stride, however deep it may 
be, and leaves no mark what- 
ever, except the seal of his foot 
sharply lined and clearly impressed 
upon the white carpet. To distin- 
guish the footprint of a silver fox 
from that of a cross fox or a red 
one is more difficult. The only 
difference between them is in size, 
and this is so slight that it re- 
quires much experience to attain 
any certainty in detecting it. 

Now although, as I have said, I 
was exceedingly anxious to at- 
tempt the capture of the prize I 
coveted so much immediately, my 
eagerness was repressed by La 
Ronde, who argued that it was 
useless t6 set any trap for a fox 
until the frost became more severe, 
whereby the hunger of our destined 
prey would become more keen, and 
the scent of the human fingers 
which had touched the bait would be 
destroyed by the intense cold. The 
fox is the most sagacious and wary 
of all the fur animals except the 
wolverine, and is never taken in a 
deadfall. A steel trap or poisoned 
bait are the only devices which 
have any chance of success with 
such a knowing fellow. And in 
setting these it is necessary to ob- 
literate all traces of man’s presence 
by smoothing the snow evenly 
around for some distance; and then 
in course of time the action of the 
wind, or a fresh fall of snow, de- 
stroys every footmark, and the bait 
lies buried as if it had fallen from 
the skies. The position of the bait 
is marked by a twig or long stalk 
of grass planted in the snow above 
it, which is displaced by the fox if 
he digs out the seductive morsel. 
When the trapper visits his baits, 
he is careful not to approach 
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them, but contents himself with 
observing from a distance whether 
the significant stem stands undis- 
turbed or not. Wher a steel trap 
is set, moreover, it requires to be 
watched daily; for if a fox be 
caught, it is by the fore-leg as he 
cautiously scrapes away the snow 
to get at the bait beneath, and 
since the trap is merely attached 
by a chain to a heavy log, he 
marches off, dragging them away 
with him, until he is brought up 
by its becoming entangled amongst 
the fallen trees and underwood 
which cover the ground in the 
primeval forests. When the ani- 
mal discovers that he is unable to 
proceed any farther, he commences 
without any hesitation to amputate 
the imprisoned limb, and, thus 
freed from the clog, escapes on 
three legs far out of the reach of 
the hunter unless he be quickly fol- 
lowed up. 

Soon after the commencement 
of winter the numerous lakes 
which occur in the fofest were 
firmly frozen over, so that we were 
able to traverse them as if they 
had been dry land. These we 
frequently sought on our excur- 
sions, since we were able to march 
more easily over the smooth ice 
than if we kept to the woods, where 
our progress was impeded by the 
prostrate trunks which lie undis- 
turbed where they have fallen for 
ages—timber of every size, in 
every stage of growth and de- 
cay, entangled in every possible 
combination. On one of the larg- 
est of these lakes, prettily situated 
in the centre of a cluster of low 
hills covered with birches and 
aspens and tall slender firs, 
whose branches, white with hoar- 
frost and snow-wreaths, sparkled 
in the bright sunlight as if set in 
diamonds and silver, I stopped 
an instant to admire the strange 
beauty of the scene; I forgot all 
about furs and traps for the mo- 
ment, but my attention was speed- 
ily recalled to the subject by La 
Ronde, who marched ahead of me. 


Pointing to a neat little footprint 
impressed distinct and clear, with- 
out blur or fault, he remarked, with 
some excitement, “Un beau rey- 
nard, Monsieur; un beau—un noir 
—noir.” There was no doubt 
about it. The delicate impress of 
the dainty foot told us as plainly as 
if we had seen the owner of it him- 
self, that we had found on this wild 
lake of the woods the haunt of g 
true silver fox of the finest kind, 
I was highly delighted at the dis. 
covery of the object I had so con- 
stantly sought, and I resolved to 
exert all my ingenuity to circum- 
vent this rare animal, whose can- 
tion and sagacity were on a par 
with his extreme beauty and value, 
“Mais tout a Vheure, Monsieur,” 
said La Ronde; for the weather was 
not yet severe enough to afford us 
a fair prospect of succeeding, and 
we decided to await a more favour- 
able opportunity. Before we were 
able to carry out our plans, how- 
ever, the stock of provisions at 
headquarters fell short, and in 
order to escape absolute starvation 
it was imperatively necessary to 
secure a fresh supply as soon as 
possible. The only place where the 
things we required could be obtain- 
ed was the Red River Settlement, 
above six hundred miles distant, the 
intervening country a_ trackless 
wild, and the snow already two feet 
deep on the ground. But there was 
no choice, and La Ronde and the 
other half-breed cheerfully tied on 
their snow-shoes and set out on 
their long and harassing journey. 
I and my fellow-adventurer were 
thus left entirely alone, a few In- 
dians being our only society. I 
secured the services of a little In- 
dian boy, who accompanied me on 
my trapping excursions, which I 
forthwith resumed, My new ja- 
venile companion, Misquapamayoo, 
or ‘ The thing one catches a glimpse 
of ”’—for this was his name and its 
meaning in the Cree language— 
proved one of the jolliest, merriest 
little fellows possible, and as active 
and clever as he was agreeable. His 
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large black eyes, set in a full round 
face, twinkled with fun, and he 
would Jie down and hold his sides 
with laughter at my very poorest 
jokes with most gratifying apprecia- 
tion. He possessed a strong sense of 
the ridiculous, and a very slight mis- 
take or failure was quite sufficient 
to rouse his mirth. As I knew but 
little of the Cree language, and the 
boy nothing of English, puzzles and 
blunders were frequent. I dis- 
played, moreover, on some points, 
an ignorance of woodcraft which 
to an Indian seemed very absurd, 
and Misquapamayoo spent a very 
merry time on our first excursion 
together. But although he was thus 
lively and laughter-loving when the 
occasion permitted it, such as in 
camp or in the hut, the moment he 
slung on his pack and placed his 
gun on his shoulder to pilot us 
through the woods his manner 
changed completely. He seemed 
to pass from a child of thirteen to 
aman on the instant. The Indian 
hunter never lightens the tedium 
of the way by song or whistle, but 
walks stealthily along without word 
or sound, lest he should disturb the 
game for which he is unceasingly 
on the watch. So the little Misqua- 
pamayoo marched on in front of 
me, dignified, grave, and silent, as 
became an Indian hunter, his keen 
restless eyes scanning every mark 
in the snow and noting every 
broken twig or displaced leaf with 
as clear an understanding of their 
significance as La Ronde himself. 
The frost had continued to in- 
crease in severity for several weeks 
after the departure of the men; the 
thermometer went down from 20° 
to 80° below zero, the lakes were 
frozen over to the thickness of 
several feet, and the snow accumu- 
lated on the ground until it was 
nearly a yard in depth. In order to 
obtain water we were compelled to 
melt ice or snow, which caused tea- 
making to be a very slow process, 
and a washing-day a vast deal more 
serious and tedious business than 
in this country. As we walked 
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along the moisture of our breath 
froze in passing through our beards, 
and formed great masses of ice, often 
the size of a man’s fist, on our lips 
and chins. The oil froze in our 
pipes, which required to be thawed 
before we could smoke them. The 
bare hand laid upon iron stuck to 
it as if glued, from the instantane- 
ous freezing of its moisture. Al- 
though I wore four flannel shirts, 
with leather shirt and buffalo-skin 
coat over all, had my feet swathed 
in bands of thick blanketing, and 
my hands in enormous leather 
gloves lined with the same warm 
material, my cheeks, ears, and neck 
being protected by a curtain of fur, 
we could only keep warm, in open 
ground, unsheltered from the wind, 
by the most violent exercise. When 
resting under cover of the woods, 
we kept ourselves thawed by the 
aid of a long fire, piled up until we 
had a great hot wall of blazing trees 
in front of us. The snow was 
light and powdery, and did not 
melt beneath the warmth of the 
foot, so that we walked dry-shod in 
our pervious moccasins; and al- 
though we often tumbled in our 
unwieldy snow-shoes over the fal- 
len timber treacherously hidden 
under the deep snow, into which 
we soused head-first, we did not 
get wet, for the dry hard-frozen 
powder could be shaken off as if it 
were so much sawdust. 

Surely, I thought, the time must 
have come for me to try for my 
prize. The nose of a fox even can- 
not scent danger in such cold, nor 
his habitual caution control the 
fierce hunger which it creates. We 
therefore turned our steps towards 
the haunt of the silver fox, and in 
two days reached the margin of the 
lake. I walked quickly on to the 
wide-stretching plain of ice, and 
looked eagerly round for the little 
footmarks I had by this time 
learned to know so well. There 
they were sure enough, freshly 
printed the night before, and my 
satisfaction was very great at the 
discovery that this rare fox still 
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frequented the lonely lake. I had 
noticed, whenever I had seen the 
track before, that it always traversed 
the lake in the same direction, 
diverging from time to ‘time as the 
animal turned aside to look at one 
or other of the numerous houses 
of the musk-rats which dotted the 
frozen surface, the only objects 
which relieved the uniform pure 
whiteness of the bare expanse. 
These he visited in order to see 
whether the inmates were still un- 
assailable in their ice-bound domes ; 
but he invariably returned to the 
old course again. ‘The fox was 
evidently in the habit of regularly 
visiting some point at the farther 
side of the Jake, and I now care- 
fully followed up the trail. As I 
neared the opposite shore, I ob- 
served .a great variety of tracks of 
different animals converging to- 
wards the one I followed. There 
was the huge print of the lion-like 
foot and claws of the ubiquitous 
wolverine, placed two and two to- 
gether, as he had passed in the 
hurry of his invariable gallop; the 
careless step of the little wolf, with 
its scratch of the toe in the light 
powdery snow; the soft cat-like 
tread of the lynx; the regular firmly 
sealed mark of the great marten or 
fisher; and the clear, sharply cut 
impress of the less hairy foot of the 
active, cantering miok,—all tended 
to the same quarter, and it was 
plain that there was some great at- 
traction which these smaller beasts 
of prey were seeking with one ac- 
cord. The tracks became more and 
more numerous, until they were so 
blended together in one broad path 
that it was impossible to distin- 
guish one from the other, as if a 
whole army of animals had trooped 
along in a body. The trees on the 
verge of the woods which surround- 
ed the lake were here tenanted by 
a flock of carrion crows, which at 
times flew lazily about, and then 
settled again on the branches, 
hoarsely croaking, while the little 
blue and white magpies ‘were flut- 
tering and hopping about in a state 


of great excitement. Within a few 
yards of the shore the snow wag 
beaten down for a considerable 
space into a broad road by the mul- 
titude of feet, and through the trees 
we saw other well frequented paths 
coming in from the opposite diree- 
tion. Where the ice and land met, 
I observed, to my surprise, a little 
pool of open water, in which num- 
berless small white objects seemed 
in constant motion, glistening in 
the sunshine. On a nearer view, 
I saw that this was owing to the 
presence of myriads of small fish, 
varying in size from that of 4 
minnow to a gudgeon. They were 
so closely packed together that 
they could with difficulty move 
one on the other, and, constantly 
struggling to get to the surface, 
appearing like one moving mass 
of bodies. I bared my arm and 
plunged it in up to the shoulder, 
as into a mess of thick stirabout, 
and found the same dense collec- 
tion of fish, as far as I could 
reach with my hand, in every part 
of the pool. A clear spring bubbled 
up at one corner; and after much 
puzzling over this curious circum- 
stance, I came to the conclusion that 
the only reasonable explanation of it 
was, that the lake being shallow, 
had frozen to the bottom except 
in this single place, whither the fish 
had been gradually driven as the 
ice gained ground; and the con- 
stantly flowing fountain and the 
moving bodies preventing the for- 
mation of ice, fish had thus col- 
lected in such countless shoals. 
This was the secret of the concourse 
of animals which flocked nightly to 
the spot, to feast, in the season of 
scarcity, on the Lenten fare. I now 
turned back, and in the middle of 
the lake, near the nocturnal walk 
of the silver fox, away from the 
tracks of the rest of the four-footed 
supper-party, set a steel trap, tempt- 
ingly baited with a piece of raw 
buifalo- meat, and covered over 
carefully with snow, its position 
being marked in the approved man- 
ner by a reed-stalk planted upright 
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above it. Time after time I visited 
my trap, and found that the fox had 
not failed to discover that some- 
thing to eat was hidden there, 
but he resolutely abstained from 
any attempt to appropriate it. 
From the footmarks which circled 
round and round it ata respectful 
distance, I interpreted his great de- 
sire toenter in and partake, and the 
extreme caution which prevented 
him from yielding to his inclination. 
Atlength the weather became still 
more severe—the north wind blew 
strongly, with scathing blast, and 
the thermometer went down to 36° 
below zero. Again I visited the 
lake, hoping that the extreme cold 
might have sharpened the fox’s 
hunger and destroyed all human 
taint which might have defiled 
the bait; but the tell-tale straw 
still stood erect, and I found that 
the wary silver fox had still wan- 
dered longingly round and round 
it without yielding to the fatal 
temptation. I was now almost in 


despair of ever outwitting so cau- 
tious a quarry. I had a last re- 


source, however, which I resolved 
to adopt. I had heard from La 
Ronde that a fox could detect the 
presence of a steel trap by his keen 
sense of smell, or some inexplicable 
instinct, and I thereupon removed 
the one that had rested uselessly 
hidden for so long, and substituted 
for it a most appetising piece of 
meat, in the centre of which a small 
quantity of strychnine was enclosed. 
The bait being frozen as hard as a 
piece of stone, and strychnine too 
being completely inodorous, it 
seemed impossible that my dis- 
criminating acquaintance — fer I 
may call him an acquaintance, 
since I knew his form and habits 
so well, although I had never seen 
him—should detect anything wrong 
in the savoury morsel offered for 
his acceptance. I buried it in the 
snow, and smoothed the surface 
as carefully as before, planting a 
significant straw above it, which 
was visible for a considerable dis- 
tance in the pure white expanse. 
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The snow fell fast as we finished 
our task, and with the aid of the 
north wind, which was now blow- 
ing fiercely, must soon have oblit- 
erated all traces of our visit. The 
blast seemed to grow colder and 
colder as we recrossed the lake, so 
that before we gained the shelter 
of the forest my fur-protected ears 
tingled with pain, my bare cheeks 
and ice-covered lips and chin ached 
again, and my benumbed fingers 
could with difficulty retain their 
grasp of my gun. The tall fir-trees 
groaned and creaked as they bent 
and recoiled under the pressure of 
the increasing wind, and these 
mournful sounds, together. with the 
explosions of the trunks crack- 
ing and splintering from the in- 
tense frost, resounded through the 
desolate woods. Not a sign of life 
greeted us; for the rabbit was 
cowering in his haunt under the 
fallen timber ; the bear hugged 
himself more closely in his wintry 
cave as he heard the roaring of the 
storm without;;the willow-grouse 
sheltered with ruffled feathers, hid- 
den in the thick underwood; and 
even the lively squirrel, who seldom 
found it too cold to come out, re- 
solutely remained in his warm hole, 
and refused to cheer us with his 
pleasant chatter. The only animal 
which still went abroad was a rare 
marten or fisher, roaming about 
to appease his sharpened hunger; 
but they passed within a yard of 
the traps, regardless of attractions 
usually irresistible, not because 
they had any new fear of treachery, 
but because scent was destroyed, 
and they could not perceive the 
proximity of the bait. The masses 
of snow collected on the broad flat 
branches of the fir-trees, dislodged 
by the wind, showered down upon 
our heads; dead twigs and branches, 
snapped off by the violent air, 
pelted us; and every now and then 
some huge dead and withered tree, 
which, though dry and half-rotten, 
had long withstood the assaults of 
time and wild weather, overcome at 
last by the tempest, came thundering 
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down with a mighty crash close by, 
and threatened to crush us in its 
fall. The snowfall from the skies, 
made denser by the masses which 
tumbled from the trees, and in- 
creased yet more by the clouds 
whirled up from the ground by the 
circling currents, blinded’ us so that 
we stumbled and fell continually 
over the fallen timber which beset 
the way, and wearied us with fre- 
quent shocks. The path which we 
had made on our outward jour- 
ney, broadly and deeply ploughed 
though it was with snow-shoes, be- 
came confused and uncertain, and 
at length completely drifted over 
and undistinguishable from the rest 
of the snow-covered ground, whose 
uniformity was only varied by the 
slight difference in the patches of 
shrubs or the arrangement of trees. 
To retrace our steps was our only 
means of finding the way back, 
since the sun was hidden, and we 
had no other compass by which to 
steer. Pelted by branches, buffeted 
by the wind, blinded by the driv- 
ing clouds of snow, benumbed by 
the cold, and bewildered by the 
disturbance of our senses, the ob- 
literation of the track, and the ab- 
sence of the guiding sun, even the 
brave little Misquapamayoo, who 
led the way, was compelled to ex- 
claim at last, *‘Osharm aimen,”’— 
“Tt is too hard,”’—and suggest that 
we should camp for the night, trust- 
ing to have clearer weather to-mor- 
row. Iwas only too glad to agree 
to a course which I had been too 
proud to propose to the boy, and 
we thankfully threw off our packs 
in a sheltered hollow, protected 
from the hostile north by thickly- 
growing trees and underwood, and 
with a good supply of dry trunks 
hard by. It was with great diffi- 
culty that we lighted a fire, for 
flint and steel fell repeatedly from 
our palsied fingers, incapable of 
feeling them, aud almost powerless 
to grasp them; but in spite of many 
fruitless attempts we persevered, 
knowing well that failure meant 
death. The welcome sparks struck 
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by our shaking hands at last caught 
the ready tinder, and a wisp of dry 
grass and birch-bark was fanned 
into flame by spasmodic puffs from 
our cold-stricken lips, as we knelt 
side by side, eager and intent over 
the hopeful glow. Chips of resin- 
ous pine fed the tiny fire, on which 
we proceeded cautiously to place a 
few dry branches, and then, as the 
blaze grew stronger, added larger 
and larger boughs, until with great 
dead trunks of trees we made a huge 
bonfire, from which we drew warmth 
and life. When we had somewhat 
recovered, we diligently melted 
snow in our kettle, and before long 
one of the most grateful cups, or 
rather mugs, of tea which I ever 
drank, restored me to a contented 
frame of mind; then to lie down 
on a bed of springy pine-boughs 
seemed to complete my happiness 
for the moment, Peace and rest 
lasted but for a short time, how- 
ever. We had but three blankets 
between us, and one of them we 
spread on our evergreen couch 
to lie upon; and though the boy 
and I clung together, full clothed 
as we were, covered by the other 
two, with our feet close to the roar- 
ing fire, the relentless wind found 
us out, and pierced through the 
pervious coverlets as if they had 
been gauze. The tired boy slept 
on, but I, less hardy, soon trembled 
and shook with cold, and finding 
sleep impossible, crept away from 
my companion and cowered over 
the fire, nodding as I sat in the 
fast-falling snow. From time to 
time I awoke from my doze, with 
aching limbs, as the fire waxed low, 
and jumped up to heap on fresh 
logs, and then resumed my weary 
watch. The dark and stormy night 
seemed prolonged to twice the 
usual number of hours, for I could 
but guess the time as I had no 
watch, and the stars were not vis- 
ible in the clouded heavens. Day- 
break—“ keekseep,” as it is poeti- 
cally named by the Indians, or 
‘the time when the birds begin to 
chirp "—appeared at last, the wind 
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went down, and before long the 
sun rose in a clear sky. I woke 
Misquapamayoo, and after a hasty 
breakfast we commenced to search 
for the lost traék, which we event- 
ually succeeded in discovering, and 
reached the hut the following even- 
ing. But my return to seek the 
silver fox was delayed by more 
urgent and important business. 
The Indians around us were starvy- 
ing, and our scanty reserve of pem- 
mican was soon exhausted in their 
relief. 

The men we had sent for provi- 
. sions could not possibly accomplish 
their hard journey of twelve hundred 
miles through the snow, with heavy- 
loaded sledges, in less than three 
months, and not one had yet 
elapsed since their departure. It 
was imperatively necessary to ob- 
tain meat at once, and we were 
obliged to give up trapping for furs 
for the time, and take to hunt- 
ing for our subsistence. Although 
moose were to be found in the 


neighbouring woods, our need was 


so urgent and immediate we dared 
not trust to the chance of ‘ killing 
them; for of all animals the moose 
is the mpst wary, and can only be 
approached by the most skilful 
hunter, except at certain seasons, 
under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances. Weturned our faces, there- 
fore, towards the great plains, about 
a hundred miles away, on the skirts 
of which, where prairies and wood- 
land meet and form a_ beautiful 
park-like country, we hoped to find 
bands of buffalo. These animals, 
contrary to the usual practice, mi- 
grate northward in the winter, 
leaving the open prairie of the 
south for the protecting woods 
and sheltered valleys of the mix- 
ed country, and even at times 
penetrating far into the great 
forest itself. It is not necessary 
to relate how we sought, with 
much toil and suffering, the game 
which could save!us from starv- 
ation. Buffalo were exceedingly 
scarce, having been driven south- 
wards by the Indians ; but we man- 
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aged to secure a few of the strag- 
lers left behind by the main body. 
Famished Indians, less fortunate 
than us, with their patient squaws 
and gaunt and hungry children, 
crowded to us, looking with longing 
eyes at the meat which they were 
too proud to ask for, although they 
had eaten but little for weeks, and 
fasted totally for several days. 
Thin skeleton dogs, so wonderfully 
thin that it seemed hardly possible 
for life to remain in the framework 
of skin and bone, or motion be 
consistent with such an absence of 
muscle, came to feast on the offal; 
and packs of hungry wolves hover- 
ed round us, waiting to pick the 
abandoned carcasses, serenading us 
with a morning and evening chorus 
of dismal howls. 

When we returned to the hut, 
the supply of food we brought 
with us was speedily consumed 
by the help of voracious Indian 
friends, and again we had to renew 
our hunt for provisions. After a 
time we stored up sufficient to 
allow of our devoting a week to 
our traps again. The weather had 
become even colder than before— 
the thermometer went down to 
—88°; and it was hardly possible to 
induce the Indians to leave their 
lodges and face the bitter, benumb- 
ing, untempting air of the open 
ground. My faithful little ally, 
Misquapamayoo, however, cheer- 
fully responded to my invitation 
to visit the poisoned bait, and we 
started on our way to the forest 
lake. The frost abated slightly, 
the sky was clear, and the sun 
shone brightly during thé short 
day, although its rays yielded no 
perceptible warmth, and we tra- 
velled along cheerily. The animals 
were abroad again, and the woods 
less silent and deserted than in the 
terrible storm which battered us 
so unmercifully on our return from 
the former expedition. That arch- 
burglar, the wolverine, had broken 
into all the marten traps, and 
either devoured the baits, or, where 
an animal had been caught, had 
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abstracted it, torn it to pieces, and 
half eaten it, and hid the scanty 
remains in the bushes, We found 
little but the tails of the victims, 
and a few scattered tufts of the far 
which I had destined for en- 
during service. Yet asthe severity 
of the cold had been sufficient to 
drive the wolverine to eat martens, 
which he devours only under dire 
extremity—for the more savoury 
baits are what he generally con- 
tents himself with, although he 
wantonly destroys in his malice 
the animals which he finds in the 
traps—I had good hopes that the 
same urgent hunger might over- 
come the scrupulous caution of the 
fox, and betray him into the indis- 
cretion of tasting the deadly morsel 
I had prepared for him. Three 
days brought us to the margin of 
the lake, and I eagerly scanned 
the broad expanse for the dark 
object I fondly believed I might 
see lying there, conspicuous in its 
contrast to the pure white plain of 
ice: As we began to draw near 
the centre of the lake, I detected a 
black spot about the very point 
where I had placed the snare. It 
was, however, more undefined and 
irregular than it would have ap- 
peared if merely the body of the 
fox, and I hastened on, troubled 
with grievous doubts whether I 
had succeeded after all. As I drew 
hear, my misgivings increased ; the 
one black spot which I had seen 
at first appeared less and less like 
the form of an animal, an indistinct 
conglomeration of dark patches, 
some of which seemed to be mov- 
ing. I ran quickly to the place, 
eager to solve the mystery, half 
hoping I might have killed a whole 
family of black foxes, forgetting 
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in my excitement that I had set 
but a single bait. I could see that 
the single straw was down, and the 
snow scratched up where it had 
been planted; a fair of carrion 
crows flapped up from the dead 
body with an angry croak, and I 
found that it was indeed a match- 
less silver fox—‘‘un beau Reynard, 
noir, noir,” as La Ronde had pro- 
phesied—not whole and perfect, but 
a half-eaten and mangled carcass, 
The eyes were picked out, the bean- 
tiful coat torn to pieces, and frag- 
ments of the rich gray fur lying 
scattered around. The ill-omened 
birds, which had gathered together 
to feast on the shoals of fish hemmed 
in by the ice in the little pool at 
the'end of the lake, had served me 
an evil turn. My return had been 
too long delayed; the pool had 
become frozen by the extreme 
cold, and the ruthless fish-eaters 
had appeased their hunger by the 
costly meal which the body of my 
victim had supplied them. My 
disappointment and chagrin were 
unbounded at the provoking result 
of all the ingenuity and toil with 
which I had laboured to secure the 
great prize—nay, my devyjces had 
better have failed altogether to 
deceive the ill-fated animal, and I 
felt unfeigned regret at the useless 
destruction of the dainty fox. The 
sympathising Misquapamayoo, who 
had entered into my plans with all 
the ardour of an Indian hunter, 
joined heartily with me in anathe- 
matising the vile birds to whose un- 
scrupulous appetites we owed 
our loss. My only chance of ob- 
taining the skin of a silver fox was 
gone for the season, and we plodded 
our way home to the hut disgusted 
and disconsolate. 

W. B. Cueapiz. ? 
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Ir is not our intention to go very 
much in detail into the contents of 
the two works of which the titles 
are appended to the present paper. 
Both have long ere this found their 
just level in public estimation. Mr. 
Jesse’s book is a light, pleasant, 
gossiping, easily read performance, 
stuffed full of anecdotes, some au- 
thentic, some doubtful, some posi- 
tively spurious, demanding no 
great exercise of thought in those 
who take itup for perusal, and 
leaving on their minds, when 
they lay it aside again, an impres- 
sion which is decidedly favourable 
to the author. Nobody who, 
having arrived at middle life, 
has made acquaintance with the 
literature of the last fifty years, 
will profess, indeed, that he has 
learned from Mr. Jesse much that 
he did not know already; for it 
has been the fate of George III. to 
have had his life and times more 
elaborately discussed in books, 
pamphlets, and generally through 
the press, than almost any other 
monarch that ever sat upon the Eng- 
lish throne. Still, he who takes 
the trouble to collect, as it were, 
within a single focus all the rays of 
light which had previously been 
broken and _ scattered through 
many channels, is well deserving 
of the thanks even of those whom 
he least instructs. We are there- 
fore very much obliged to Mr. Jesse 
for what he has done; and if such 
be our own feeling while we con- 
sign his three goodly volumes to 
their proper place on our shelves, 
it cannot be doubted that with 
younger and more vivacious mem- 
bers of the reading public the sense 
of gratitude ought to be infinitely 
more acute. At the same time we 
must warn the ardent spirits to 


whom reference has been made, 
not, in forming an estimate of the 
King’s conduct and principles, to 
be in all respects guided by Mr. 
Jesse’s statements. Mr. Jesse is 
naturally a gossip. He retails 
stories for some of which there is 
no foundation at all, while of others 
it is certain that the facts are by 
no means such as his authorities 
represent them to have been. Take, 
for example, the nonsense about 
Hannah Fleetwood, of which no 
human being ever heard a word 
till, for obvious purposes, the scan- 
dal was trumped up in Lady Anne 
Hamilton’s book, and passed on 
through magazines of more or 
less weight, beginning about the 
time of Queen Caroline’s last out- 
burst—or rather a few years after 
it—with George IV. That Mr. 
Jesse should have gravely repeated 
a bit of gossip which, if it 
were true, would make George 
III. a husband or a seducer at 
the age of fourteen, it passes our 
powers of comprehension to take 
in. Nor is he much more rea- 
sonable in giving to the King’s 
passing fancy for Lady Sarah 
Lennox the importance which he 
evidently attaches to it. Lady Sarah 
Lennox was very beautiful, very en- 
gaging, and, the wicked world said, 
not very strait-laced ; and the young 
King, though “ bigoted, young, and 
chaste,” might easily be taken by 
her, and probably was. But that he 
seriously thought of sharing the 
throne with her, only the Napiers, 
and perhaps the Foxes, ever 
supposed. Again, itis most un- 
fair to the memories of both the 
King and of Lady Pembroke to re- 
tail the utteranoes of the former in 
connection with the latter, when 
the light of reason had departed 
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from him. And this is only one 
out of many deviations from good 
taste into which our author per- 
mits himself to be hurried. Not 
that we include among these the 
censure which he casts on the mis- 
behaviour of the King’s sons. The 
sons of kings are the better for 
having the fear of historical justice 
before their eyes. Few among 
their associates are honest enough 
to tell them the truth while they 
live. It is well, therefore, that 
they should understand that what 
their contemporaries shrink from 
doing will certainly be done, per- 
haps with an exaggeration of sever- 
ity, by those who come after them. 
Therefore, while discrediting at 
least a good deal that Mr. Jesse 
tells respecting the brutality of 


George IV. and the Duke of sYork 
to their afflicted father and his 
broken-hearted Queen, we by no 
means disapprove of his expressing 
what he thinks of the connivance 
of these princes at the ribald inde- 
cencies which went on during the 


King’s first illness at Brooks’s and 
elsewhere. What we do censure, 
and we cannot censure it too se- 
verely, is his anxiety to make us 
acquainted with every incident 
which occurred in the sick-chambers 
and beside the dying beds of all the 
great people whom he traces from 
their cradles to their graves. There 
is bad taste in this, neither is it 
always true. The poor King proba- 
bly: suffered no such personal vio- 
lence, as Mr. Jesse affirms that he 
did, from his German page, or from 
anybody else. Persons labouring 
under the malady with which he 
was afflicted did not, indeed, always 
receive the judicious treatment sixty 
or eighty years ago which is now 
awarded to them. The disease is 
better understood now than it was 
then, and kindness has long taken 
the place of restraint. But be this 
as it may, Mr. Jesse would have 
done well had he cut short details 
which, as they have no historical 
interest in them, so they only pan- 
der to a curiosity which, to say the 
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least of it, is prurient and unbe- 
coming. With all these defects, 
however, and others less worth 
noticing, Mr. Jesse’s book is a plea- 
sant addition to the literature of 
the age. It will certainly command 
—we believe that it has already 
attained to—a large circulation, 

Mr. Jesse isin spirit better than 
a gossip—he is a_ thorough-go- 
ing and hearty biographer. His 
political views are not quite sound, 
for he considers that the King was 
a great deal too kingly, and from 
time to time takes occasion to say 
so. Yet he manifestly loves the 
man all the while; and in the 
strength of that strong personal 
affection, adverse partisanship is 
softened down, It is scarcely so 
with Mr. Donne. His office is 
that of an editor only, and in 
dressing up the materials commit- 
ted to his care,. he scarcely acknow- 
ledges the restraining influence of 
personal kindness. He _ believes, 
or wishes to believe, that the writer 
of the letters which he has been 
permitted to annotate, though in 
private life a well-meaning man, 
was a most unconstitutional and 
pig-headed monarch. Not that 
in his introduction he __pointed- 
ly says so, or otherwise expresses 
himself harshly towards the King. 
It is rather the general tone which 
pervades both that essay and the 
explanatory notes that we object +o, 
as disparaging rather than severe, 
and negatively ungentrous more 
than positively unjust. Yet we 
must not be ourselves unjust to 
Mr. Donne. “His [the King’s] pro- 
per character,” he observes, speak- 
ing of him as the writer of these 
letters, “had by this time dis- 
played itself. He was indefati- 
gable in business, small or great; 
he was no longer under the domi- 
nion of a parent or a favourite; 
neither is there, so far as I can dis- 
cover,. any trace or record of the 
sullen fits of his boyhood. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt 
that his understanding, although 
active, was morbid, his prejudices 
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numerous, and his obstinacy great. 
His theory of royal duties was un- 
sound, however specious it may 
have seemed to himself: he inter- 
fered too much with the machinery 
of Parliament and the responsibil- 
ity of his Ministers; nor was he 
averse to cabals or intrigues when 
he had points to gain.” ‘ His the- 
ory of royal duties was unsound ”— 
that is to say, it was a good deal at 
variance wigh the views entertained 
on that subject by the descendants 
and successors of the great Revolu- 
tion houses. But the questions 
which naturally arise are, first, Were 
the views of .the great Revolution 
houses the right views on this 
point? and if they were, did the 
professors of that particular politi- 
cal creed all speak the same thing, 
and all stand heartily shoulder to 
shoulder in defence of. it? We 
think not; and we shall give our 
reasons for so thinking. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Revolution of 1688 had for its 
object either the putting an end to 
“the divine right of kings,” or 
the substitution in the govern- 
ment of the country, of privilege 
for prerogative. That there were 
many persons then in England who 
would have been glad to get rid 
of the monarchy altogether, is no 
more to be doubted than that there 
are many such persons in England 
at this moment. The rump of the 
Republican faction still existed, 
and still possessed some power; 
but by the members of that rump 
the Revolution was neither matured 
nor carried into effect. Neither is 
it true that only the heads of what 
are now called the Whig houses 
took part in that movement. Men, 
loyal to the backbone, nobles, pre- 
lates, and squires, were forced into 
it by the bitter reflection that no 
other course lay open for maintain- 
ing the constitutional rights of the 
Church and the liberties of the 
people. They all, without exception, 
assented to the Revolution as to 
the lesser of two great evils. Not 


“ among them, however, in de- 


‘ 
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siring to get rid of the King, de- 
sired to get rid of the dynasty. 
Somers himself would have shrunk 
from converting the hereditary 
monarchy of England into an elec- 
tive monarchy; though, like Go- 
dolphin and Marlborough and Ro- 
chester, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that it was absolutely 
necessary to dethrone James, and 
to transfer to his nearest legitimate 
heir the throne which, through 
misgovernment, he had forfeited. 
On this head the Tories were quite 
as distinct in their opinions as the 
Whigs; and Bolingbroke, not un- 
suspected of going beyond Toryism, 
has well expressed them :— 

“A king of Great Britain,” he 
says, “is a member, but the su- 
preme member of a political body; 
part of one individual specific 
whole in every respect; distinct 
from it or independent of it in 
none: he cannot move in another or- 
bit from his people, and, like some 
superior planet, attract, repel, in- 
fluence, and direct their motions 
by his own. He and they are part 
of the same system; intimately 
joined and co-operating together ; 
acted and acting upon, limiting 
and limited, controlling and con- 
trolled by one another; and when 
he ceases to stand in this relation 
to them, he ceases to stand in 
any.” 

When the idea of getting rid of 
James first matured itself, he had 
only two daughters, both of them 
married to foreign and Protestant 
princes. Mary, the elder, was the 
wife of William of Orange; Anne, . 
the younger, of Prince George 
of Denmark. Upon Mary, as a 
matter of course, the crown would 
devolve in the event of their 
father’s death; and to Mary it 
was considered that the crown 
might, without any interference 
with divine right, be offered, as- 
suming her father to be politically 
dead. But Mary’s husband was 
her master in every sense of the 
term; and being himself, though 
somewhat remotely, in the line of 
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succession, he easily persuaded both 
his wife and her facile sister to 
transfer their rights pro hac vice to 
himself. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that this was not done 
either suddenly or incautiously. 
Of all the statesmen that ever 
lived, William was the very last 
who would risk the loss of a game 
by rash play at the outset. He 
allowed the negotiations to go on 
till the parties engaged in it had 
committed themselves, and then 
stepped in with his own proposals. 
“Certainly you shall be aided in 
getting rid of the sovereign who 
is so obnoxious to you, but it shall 
be on these conditions: the crown 
must be transferred to me, the 
Princesses Mary and Anne assent- 
ing. The succession shall after- 
wards go, first, to Mary’s children, 
after my death; next, failing 
these, to Anne and her children; 
and lastly, in the event of Anne 
dying childless, to my children, 
if I should have any by a second 
wife. Should no second family be 
born to me, then the Electress of 
Hanover and her descendants must 
be taken, though for the present, 
that is a point on which I shall not 
insist.” But was there an alterna- 
tive in the event of these proposals 
being objected to? There was. In 
this case, William would consider 
it his duty to make his father-in- 
law acquainted with all that had 
been done; and the chiefs of the 
conspiracy, for such it would ther 
become, must take the consequence. 

There was no standing out 
against an argument thus en- 
forced, and William’s terms were 
agreed to. But just as all was 
ripe for action an untoward event 
befell. The Queen of England, 
to the great surprise of the world, 
was said to be enceinte, and in 
due time she gave birth to a 
son. Here was a dilemma. Whigs 
and Tories were alike committed 
to the Revolution; yet Whigs and 
Tories equally felt that the circum- 
stances which had reconciled them 
to that strong measure were entirely 
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changed. What were they to do? 
The more consistent of the Tories 
proposed that William’s generosity 
should be appealed to, and steps 
taken, before inviting him over, to 
save at once the rights of the Crown 
and the liberties of the people. The 
whole of the Whigs, with no in- 
considerable portion of the Tories, 
insisted on going on with the affair 
first, and taking into account the 
best mode of dealing with it after- 
wards, 

The opinions of the latter pre- 
vailed. William would not listen— 
nobody seriously imagined that he 
would listen—to the proposal of 
placing him, as regent, at the head 
of affairs, and rearing the prince 
in sound views, both political and 
religious. He would come, if the 
English people desired it, and be 
their deliverer; but it must be 
on his own terms. He did come 
on his own terms, and the conse- 
quences of his coming are told in 
history. 

It was not difficult to reconcile 
the heads of the conspiracy to an 
arrangement, which had become 
to them a necessity. Their lives 
and fortunes were pledged to Wil- 
liam’s success. But other reasons 
than this must be assigned for 
the performance of an act with 
which, if, in its simplicity, it were 
avowed, neither Parliament nor 
the people would be satisfied. A 
bright idea presented itself. James, 
it was given out, had put the fin- 
ishing stroke to his many outrages 
on truth and justice, by palming 
off, or trying to palm off, a sup- 
posititious child upon an abused 
nation. The Queen had never been 
enceinte at all; but in order to ad- 
vance the cause of his religion, the 
King had consented to rob his own 
daughters of their inheritance ; 
and a little beggar’s brat conveyed 
into the Queen’s chamber in a 
warming-pan was to succeed him 
on the throne. 

The story was started and circu- 
lated with great zeal. Few believed 
it; yet it served its purpose for the 
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moment. It served its purpose, 
however, somewhat imperfectly ; 
for when the Convention Parlia- 
ment met,—and the Revolution- 
ists took good care that only those 
members of the late House of 
Commons should be summoned on 
whom they knew they could rely, 
—though they carried their scheme 
triumphantly through one of the 
Chambers, they had all but failed 
in the other. The House of 
Lords declared, by no larger a ma- 
jority than three, that the throne 
was vacant, and that William and 
Mary should be invited to fill it. 

We come now to consider ra- 
pidly the more important of the 
political events that followed. First, 
William, it will be recollected, failed 
at the outset to fix the succession 
as he desired in the house of 
Hanover. Neither the Declaration 
of Rights, nor the Bill of Rights, 
which arose out of it, provided for 
that contingency; which, indeed, 
though proposed and urged on by 
all the weight of Government, was 
defeated in the House of Com- 
mons. Neither can it be said that 
the Declaration and Bill of Rights, 
important as they are, go farther 
than to define clearly what had 
been the law and constitution of 
England time out of mind. They 
prohibited the Crown from _ sus- 
pending laws, and the execution of 
laws by royal authority ; from erect- 
ing courts of conscience, and levy- 
ing money without grant of Parlia- 
ment; from maintaining a stand- 
ing army in time of peace, except 
with consent of Parliament; and 
required that ‘“ for redress of all 
grievances, and for amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of 
the laws, parliaments ought to be 
held frequently.” But what change 
did all this effect in the Constitu- 
tion? Had not these things been 
from time immemorial, at the very 
core, so to speak, of the English 
governmental system; and was it 
not for trying to destroy that core 
that James II. was expelled? One 
change, indeed, and only one, the 








Bill of Rights affected, but it was a 
vitally important one. ‘ All persons 
who shall hold communion with 
the Church of Rome, or shall marry 
a Papist, shall be excluded, and 
rendered for ever incapable to pos- 
sess, inherit, or enjoy the crown 
and government of this realm.” 

The stoutest Tory in England 
made no objection to these enact- 
ments. They were in the spirit of 
the Constitution, to which the Tories 
were at least as much attached as 
the Whigs. The Act of Settlement, 
which was passed twelve years 
later, hardly recommended itself 
with equal force to the sentiments 
of that party, yet it was a Tory 
Cabinet which brought it forward 
and carried it through under pecu- 
liar circumstances. In 1700 the 
young Duke of Gloucester died. 
James II. died the year after; and 
Louis of France committed the 
egregious political mistake of at 
once recognising the son of James 
II. as James III. of England. This 
was an outrage which justly offend- 
ed the people of England; and in 
order to secure the immediate rights 
of Anne, now childless, contingent 
rights were assigned by Act of Par- 
liament to a family which, twelve 
years previously, it had been consid- 
ered inexpedient to place upon the 
line of succession at all. Observe, 
however, that the Act of Settlement 
was not forced upon a reluctant 
sovereign by a dominant Parlia- 
ment. Quite otherwise. Tory 
members, chosen by the King, pro- 
posed and carried that Bill, not 
without great reluctance; and hav- 
ing thus executed his behests, they 
were sent about their business. He 
had a still stronger measure to pro- 
pose, and he carried that also. The 
Bill attainting the so-called Prince 
of Wales, and the law which im- 
posed upon members of Parliament 
and other officials the oaths of ab- 
juration, were William’s personal 
handiwork. He selected Ministers 
to carry both, and he carried them 
against the inclination of Parlia- 
ment and of the great bulk of the 
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people. There is surely nothing 
here to show that the “divine right 
of kings” to make laws for their 
subjects was one whit less potent 
under William IIf. than under 
Charles II. The only difference 
was, that the former constrained 
Parliament to do for him what the 
latter preferred doing for himself. 
From this time forth, down to 
the accession of George III., the 
political history of Great Britain 
presents us with a succession of 
incidents, instructive in their own 
way, but by no means such as bear 
out the conclusions at which Mr. 
Donne has arrived. Kings and 
queens played a far more active 
part in the governance of this 
country than he represents them 
to have done. They acted through 
their Ministers, doubtless, but they 
appointed to be their Ministers 
whomsoever they pleased. Thus 
William, having used his Tories, 
threw them over, put Whigs at 
the head of affairs, and dissolved. 
He got back a House of Commons 
sufficiently pliant to do as he desir- 
ed; and breathed his’ last just after 
giving the royal assent to the Acts 
of Impeachment and Abjuration. 
Queen Anne succeeding, brought 
back to place and power the 
Ministers whom William had dis- 
missed, and did pretty much as she 
pleased. By-and-by thé personal 
prejudices of the Duchess of 
Marlborough prevailed with her to 
dismiss Harley and St. John, and 
to take to her councils, side by 
side with Godolphin and Rochester, 
the Dukes of Devonshire and So- 
merset, and the Earl of Pembroke. 
And so the scales vibrated; not, 
as Mr. Donne asserts, according to 
the will of the House of Commons, 
but rising to Toryism, or falling to 
Whiggery, in proportion as the Queen 
took to her heart Mrs. Masham or 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. 
There began to play a part in 
politics about this time one who 
was destined, more than all others, 
to fix for many years the ascend- 
aney of the Whigs, through the 
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force of his own talents, and to fix 
it in a particular direction. Robert 
Walpole took his seat in the House 
of Commons for the borough of 
King’s Rising, just as William III, 
was pressing his last two mea- 
sures on the consideration of Par- 
liament. He joined the ranks of 
which the Duke of Devonshire, 
Earl Sunderland, and Lord Somers 
were the chiefs, and lived on terms 
of personal intimacy with James 
Earl Stanhope, Spencer Compton, 
the Marquess of Hartington, and 
Viscount Townsend. His style of 
oratory and habits of business at- 
tracted the notice of Godolphin, 
who endeavoured to win him over; 
but, till Godolphin himself began 
to fall into Whiggery, Walpole re- 
sisted his blandishments. We need 
not remind the readers of history 
under what circumstances Godol- 
phin’s defection took place. Neither 
he nor Marlborough were violent 
Tories; the latter especially, on 
whom political obligations sat as 
light as political obligations can 
well sit on any one. But both 
were committed to King William’s 
foreign policy; and in order to 
insure the maintenance of that, 
they gave up old friendships, and 
threw old principles overboard. 
They agreed, in 1708, to a coalition 
with their rivals, and Mr. Walpole 
became Treasurer of the Navy. 
The coalition got to loggerheads, as 
coalitions usally do, with itself. 
The Queen, weary of the Duchess, 
took Mrs. Masham for her friend, 
The Whigs were again expelled, 
Godolphin and Marlborough going 
with them; and Harley and St. 
John reigned in their stead. 

That followed again which had 
occurred before. Harley dissolved, 
and got a House of Commons de- 
voted to his opinions. He did his 
best to keep Walpole in office ; but 
finding the young Whig obstinate, 
declared war against him. Walpole 
was charged with fraud, as Godol- 
phin had been; was expelled the 
House, and committed to the 
Tower. 
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We have nothing to do with the 
plot, or supposed plot, for bringing 
back the house of Stuart in the 
legitimate line. . We doubt whether 
any such plot was ever seriously 
concocted, at all events by Queen 
Anne or Harley. Both, doubtless, 
regtetted—as what constitutionalist 
did not regret?—that the prince 
now claiming to be James III. had 
not been trained from his infancy to 
the high office which was his by 
birthright. But Queen Anne was 
honestly attached to the Church of 
England, and Harley had the Act 
of Settlement before his eyes—two 
excellent reasons why neither, at 
that time of day, should seriously 
contemplate engaging in a counter- 
revolution. Besides, Harley could 
not be ignorant that his own party, 
however little they might relish the 
prospects of getting another foreigner 
to reign over them, preferred that 
to the certainty of being exposed 
to a repetition of such scenes as 
occurred during the latter years of 
James II.’s administration. For 
the terms Tory and Jacobite were 
no more convertible 
than they are convertible in the 
year of grace 1867. The Jacobites 
consisted in England of certain 
great Roman Catholic and a few 
Protestant houses. They had no 
influence except among their per- 
sonal retainers, of whom the 
numbers were inconsiderable; and 
in Scotland, only a section of the 
Highland clans, with a few noble- 
men and gentlemen, to whom the 
tyranny of the Presbyterians had 
become insufferable, adhered to the 
cause of the exiled family. These 
could do little or nothing towards 
effecting a peacable repeal of the 
Act of Settlement ; and of attempt- 
ing to do by violence what could 
not be done by due course of law, 
probably no human beings accus- 
tomed to public affairs dreamed— 
except, perhaps, Bolingbroke (and 
that is doubtful), and Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester. Good care 
was taken, however, by the chiefs 
of the Whig faction, to represent 
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matters in a different light at the 
Court of Hanover. Long before 
the Electress Sophia expired, she 
and her son were equally pledged 
to a particular policy in England; 
the propriety of which Queen 
Anne’s unfortunate objection to 
receive at her Court the Duke of 
Cambridge (for to the Dukedom 
of Cambridge the Prince of Han- 
over had been raised), seemed 
entirely to confirm. 

‘The death of Anne, though long 
anticipated, was sudden at the last. 
The most extravagant stories were 
told at the time, and are still 
repeated, of the wicked designs 
of Bolingbroke, and of the de- 
cisive interference of the Dukes 
of Shrewsbury and Argyle to pre- 
vent their accomplishment. All 
that is really authentic amounts to 
this—that scarcely was the breath 
out of the poor lady’s body ere 
George I. was proclaimed, and that 
the proclamation was listened to, in 
London and elsewhere, with the 
most perfect apparent indifference. 
The King himself, likewise, whether 
from prudence or because he appre- 
hended no difficulties, delayed many 
days in coming over—indeed a fort- 
night elapsed ere he showed himself 
in the capital of his new kingdom, 
where everything had been got ready 
to give him ajudicious reception. 
The Whigs opened their arms to 
him, the Tories -were pushed aside. 
Both parties, however, took the 
oaths, the Jacobites alone holding 
aloof; and to Lord Townsend and 
Mr. Walpole was committed the 
agreeable task of forming an Admin- 
istration. Into that Administration 
only one Tory was admitted. Lord 
Nottingham retained his office for a 
while as President of the Council. 
All the other offices were filled by 
the Whigs. 

Though frequent changes oc- 
curred afterwards in the individu- 
als favoured by the King’s counten- 
ance, the Whigs, as a party, governed 
England for wellnigy thirty years. 

It will be seen that this arrange- 
ment was effected, not, as Mr. 
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Donne avers, because Parliament, 
expressing the opinions of the people, 
virtually dictated its rulers to the 
nation, but because a cliqne of able 
and unscrupulous men _ persuaded 
George I. that the support of the 
Protestant religion, and the main- 
tenance of the Act of Settlement, 
depended upon their retaining a 
monopoly of office. The rising 
in 1715, though provoked by their 
severity, went a good way to confirm 
that belief on the King’s part. It 
enabled the Government likewise, 
having got a subservient House 
of Commons, to keep their friends 
together by passing that Septen- 
nial Act, against which the Tories 
protested, but in vain. Then came 
a crusade to put both Toryism and 
recalcitrant Whiggery down. Lord 
Nottingham was dismissed. By- 
and-by Halifax, proving restive on 
a point or two, received a sharp 
rebuke, and Somerset, who fav- 
oured him, lost his place. And 
now began aseries of intrigues and 
cabals, which, if they prove any- 
thing, prove this—that for lack of a 
head to the State capable of control- 
ling his ostensible Ministers, there 
was no stability whatever in the 
Government. Sunderland, Towns- 
end, Walpole, all professed to take 
the same view of great affairs. 
They mutually betrayed each other. 
Townsend brought in Walpole’s 
friend, Lord Stanhope, as Secretary 
of State. Walpole sold both his 
chief and his friend to Lord Sun- 
derland; and ended, when he him- 
self went to the wall, in forming a 
temporary alliance with the Tories. 
He opposed the Mutiny Bill, and 
carried many Whigs with him. 
Farther, however, they would not 
go; and hence, when Sunderland 
brought into the House of Lords 
his Bill limiting the prerogative 
in the creation of peers, the Whig 
magnates gave it their undivided 
support. It passed through that 
House. In the Commons Walpole 
was strong. Itgwas his own House, 
elected under his auspices, and 
continued in existence beyond the 
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ancient term of three years by his 
concurrence. It threw out the 
Ministerial Bill by 269 to 171 
votes. 

If Mr. Donne’s view of the Qon- 
stitution as by revolution estab. 
lished had been correct, such a de- 
feat as this must have compelled 
the Sunderland Administration to 
resign; but it did nothing of the 
sort. On the contrary, Walpole 
was invited to take office with the 
very men whom he had thwarted, 
He closed with the proposal; and 
a season of great financial pressure 
setting in—the result of the South 
Sea scheme and of other impostures 
—he very soon made*his way to 
the front. He did more; he 
made himself virtually head of a 
Government which was filled by 
his own people—Lord Carteret, 
afterwards Earl Granville, among 
others, taking office and becoming 
his Secretary of State. Was he 
therefore secure? Not at all. 
Carteret was jealous of Walpole’s 
authority and influence. He began 
almost immediately to intrigue 


‘against him, and found a warm 


supporter in the King’s mistress, 
the Duchess of Kendal. How 
curious all this is! How completely 
it contradicts Mr Donne’s assump- 
tions! for certainly the Parliament 
had quite as little to say to these 
changes as the Corporation of Lon- 
don. But two points are cer- 
tainly established by it: first, that 
the King had delivered himself 
over, body and soul, to the Whigs: 
and next, that the Whigs, though 
at variance as to which section of 
them should give the law to the 
rest, were determined that on no 
account whatever should the King 
escape from their grasp. And the 
means which they employed to 
keep the sovereign dependent upon 
them were as characteristic as they 
were unconstitutional. Carteret 
and his allies leaned on the King’s 
mistresses. Walpole and Towns- 
end took their stand on a general 
policy of peace, and the manage- 
ment of the finances of the country. 
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The latter having the control of the 
secret-service money, did not spare 
it; yet the scales long hung evenly. 
At last Carteret made a false move. 
The marriage -of the Prince of 
Wales was determined on; and 
Carteret proposed that he should 
take to wife a daughter of the King 
of France. Now George I. hated the 
French king and the French people; 
and Walpole and Townsend took 
good care that the feeling should 
not on this occasion grow cold. Car- 
teret’s suggestion was treated as a 
personal insult, and he himself 
dismissed from the King’s service. 
Throughout the remainder of that 
reign Townsend and Walpole had 
it all their own way. 

With the accession of George II. 
came to Walpole a brief interval of 
trouble. The new King had a 
personal liking for Compton, no 
longer Walpole’s friend, and scarcely 
his supporter; and for three days 
Walpole laboured under the ap- 
prehension that Compton would 
be invited to form a govern- 
ment. This, however, was impos- 
sible for Compton, unless he 
addressed himself to the Tories; 
and the Tories, as a party, the 
King had been persuaded to dis- 
trust. George II., be it remem- 
bered, though the reverse of a 
faithful husband, entertained the 
greatest respect for Queen Caro- 
line; and Queen Caroline espoused 
the Whig side in politics with all 
her heart. The choice between 
Compton and Walpole was accord- 
ingly represented to him as a ques- 
tion between Whigs and Tories, 
and the King, preferring Whigs to 
Tories, set Compton aside. But 
Walpole was determined that no 
such crisis should occur again, and 
he took his measures with equal 
skill and firmness. He gratified 
the King at the same time that he 
conciliated Compton, by raising the 
latter to the peerage. He quietly 
and gradually put Townsend, who 
had heretofore taken the foremost 
place in the Administration, into 
the background. The word went 
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forth to discountenance in every 
possible manner Tories, and all 
persons suspected of entertaining 
Tory principles. They ceased to be 
lieutenants of counties; they were 
removed from the commission of 
the peace ; the army was shut against 
them; and at Court, when they 
presented themselves there, they 
were coldly received. Meanwhile, 
enormous sums of money were dis- 
bursed from the Treasury, not alone 
to secure seats in the House of 
Commons for Government candi- 
dates, but to purchase support in 
the House itself for Government 
measures. The measures them- 
selves might be good or otherwise. 
On that head it is scarcely worth 
while to express an opinion now. 
But never, surely, in the worst 
days of prerogative, were means 
employed to gain the ends of the 
Government so disgraceful, and so 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the 
Constitution, as were employed then. 
Whatever merit or demerit, besides, 
may belong to them, this, at least, 
is undeniable respecting the Whigs 
—that they inaugurated a system 
of bribery and corruption on the 
most gigantic scale; purchasing 
support in Parliament and out of 
it, wherever the price of iniquity 
would be accepted, and visiting 
with condign punishment all who, 
being members of the Legislature, 
presumed to vote against them. 
Of this, as his principle of action 
in political life, Walpole, to do 
him justice, made no secret. He 
even bribed the King himself, pro- 
curing grants of public money for 
purposes of which he himself dis- 
approved, in order to secure the 
royal favour. Yet, with all this, 
even he can hardly be said to have 
been absolute. The prerogative 
still survived. The King still, as 
the humour took him; made and 
unmade Ministers. Walpole, indis- 
pensable as he had rendered him- 
self to George II., could force 
neither the Duke of Devonshire 
into the Presidency of the Council, 
nor Charles Stanhope into the 
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Admiralty. He was not master, 
but only a servant, whom his mas- 
ter heartily disliked, but lacked 
strength and courage to dismiss. 

It is not very safe for a Minister 
to appear all-powerful now; it 
was perilous in the extreme when 
George II. filled the throne. Lord 
Sunderland had not forgiven his 
expulsion from office, and a smail 
section of able men gathered around 
him. Meanwhile, the estrange- 
ment which had arisen between 
Walpole and Townsend grew more 
marked, and Townsend’s star de- 
clined. He resigned his office of 
Secretary of State, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Duke of Newcastle. 
Now, Newcastle happened to be 
peculiarly obnoxious to George II. 
With difficulty he had been prevailed 
upon to-tolerate the presence of that 
nobleman in a subordinate place in 
the Administration. He objected to 
receive him as Secretary of State, 
yet failed to carry his point. Wal- 
pole could not do without New- 
castle, whose abilities where indeed 
moderate, who was jealous, cap- 
tious, and, in many respects, far 
from a pleasant colleague. But his 
wealth, his profuse expenditure, 
his high rank, and the influence 
which these gave him in the party, 
rendered his adhesion to the 
powers that were a matter of vast 
importance. The King was therefore 
compelled to waive his personal 
objections, and Newcastle kissed 
hands. Including the many minor 
places which he filled, Newcastle 
remained in office not fewer than 
forty-eight consecutive years. He 
brought with him into the Govern- 
ment, on this occasion, the Mar- 
quess of Hartington, who, however, 
though representing his father, the 
Duke of Devonshire, was more a 
partisan of Newcastle than of Wal- 
pole. 

We have spoken freely of the 
great Minister, and may have still 
something more to say which is 
rather true than flattering; yet 
this measure of justice we freely 
mete out tohim. His peace policy 
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was a sound policy. When he first 
took office he found the country 
exhausted by the wars which former 
sovereigns had waged. The state 
of the finances was likewise wretched, 
yet his royal masters took no ac. 
count of either calamity. Walpole 
did right to restrain the King from 
mixing up England in quarrels 
with which she was very little con- 
cerned. The Emperor of German 
fell out with the King of France, 
The King of France entered into 
close alliance with Spain. France 
and Spain together were too much 
for Germany; and the growth of the 
power of the Bourbons was always 
distasteful to the English nation. 
Walpole’s peace policy, therefore, 
however wise and even necessary, 
was not popular. His measures to 
right the finances of the country 
added a good deal to his unpopu- 
larity. Nobody likes a new tax; 
and the Excise, which he intro- 
duced, is, from its very nature, the 
most odious of all taxes, except, 
perhaps, the income-tax. Walpole 
persevered, however, in his own 
course, which, on the two import- 
ant points of peace and finance, 
was a wise course. Yet this policy 
of his opened the way to that 
fierce attack upon him which, after 
a stout resistance on his part, 
ultimately prevailed. The story 
is interesting, and, keeping Mr. 
Donne’s dissertations in view, not 
at a little instructive. 

Horace Walpole somewhere re- 
marks, as a peculiarity of the house 
of Hanover, that the heir-apparent 
has always been in opposition to 
the reigning monarch. The fact is 
so, though perhaps it may apply to 
other royal houses than that of Han- 
over. Kings and queens seldom look 
upon their destined successors ex- 
cept with jealousy. Queen Anne 
would not allow George I.,then Duke 
of Cambridge, to take up his resi- 
dence in England. Elizabeth’s main 
cause of hostility to Mary Queen of 
Scots originated in the fact that, if 
not a rival, she was undoubtedly heir 
to the English throne. God forbid 
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that any such feeling should spring 
up in the family which now holds 
the foremost place in these realms! 
—nor, we are happy to believe, is 
there the faintest probable risk of 
its so doing. Yet the danger exists 
even now; it not only existed, but 
developed into a stern reality, under 
the two first Georges. George II. 
was so deeply imbued with the 
feeling, that he could never hear of 
inviting his son, Frederick Prince 
of Wales, to London, till a circum- 


,stance peculiarly distasteful to him- 


self overcame that reluctance. The 
young man had attained his twenty- 
second year, when he fell in love 
with the Princess of Prussia, the 
daughter of Frederick William, 
and the sister of Frederick the 
Great. Curiously enough, George 
Il. abhorred his cousin of Bran- 
denburg even more bitterly than 
he abhorred the King of France. 
The Prince, aware of the circum- 
stance, proposed to travel incog- 
nito to Berlin, and there wed his 
lady -love—before consulting his 
father; and the Queen of Prussia, 
though she persuaded her husband 
to give his consent, could not, 
through sheer exuberance of joy, 
keep her own secret. The English 
Minister at the Court of Berlin 
made a report, as in duty bound, to 
his sovereign, whereon the Prince 
of Wales received prompt orders 
to show himself in London. He 
came. There was a scene. The 
King seldom weighed either his 
words or his actions; and the 
Prince was constrained not only to 
break off all correspondence with 
Berlin, but to marry the Princess 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. The Prin- 
cess proved to be both a beautiful 
and accomplished woman. The 
Prince took to her, and at last 
sincerely loved her; but he never 
forgave his father; and the feud 
between the two soon extended 
beyond the limits of the domestic 
circle, ‘ 
We are brought down by these 
details to the year 1736. By this 
time Walpole had governed too 


long not to have created for him- 
self hosts of enemies. Three 
parties, accordingly, combined to 
get rid of him. The Jacobites, 
advised by Bolingbroke, formed 
one of these. They were neither 
very numerous nor very powerful, 
but they held well together. The 
Tories, a more formidable band, 
had Sir William Wyndham for 
their leader. A considerable body 
of discontented Whigs, of which 
Pulteney was the chief adviser, 
co-operated with both. At once 
they paid their court to Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and he encouraged 
and supported them. And _ this 
brings us to speak shortly of an- 
other leading statesman of the 
eighteenth century, who, beginning 
his ‘career at this critical era, soon 
won for himself, among the leading 
men of his day, a foremost place. 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, entered Parliament in 
1735, when he sat for the family 
borough of Old Sarum. He was then 
a cornet of dragoons; and his first 
exhibition in the House of Com- 
mons gave token of the line which 
he intended to take. By some extra- 
ordinary mismanagement, which 
has never been explained, the Min- 
ister moved no vote of congratula- 
tion to the King on the marriage 
of his eldest son; and the new 
Opposition, too happy to hit the 
blot, did what the Minister neglect- 
ed to do. Pulteney moved and 
Pitt seconded the vote in question. 
Within a day or two Pitt’s com- 
mission of cornet of cavalry was 
revoked. This was foolish, but 
worse followed. The Prince ap- 
plied for an increased income. He 
had only £50,000 a year out of the 
privy purse, whereas his father, 
when Prince of Wales, had received 
twice as much. The King refused. 
The Prince’s friends took the matter 
up, and it was resolved to refer the 
question to the House of Commons. 
Great were Walpole’s efforts to 


‘stop the proceeding, in which, by 


the by, his cabinet scarcely sup- 
ported him; but he failed. The 
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question came on; the Minister 
opposed it; and in consequence of 
a partial revolt among the Tories— 
forty-five of whom, considering it 
unconstitutional to support the 
heir-apparent against the King, 
quitted the House —he carried 
his point by a small majority of 30. 
From that hour there was war to the 
knife between the Prince and his 
friends, and the King and Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole and their friends. 
Leicester House became the re- 
sort of the discontented. ‘Thither 
went Sunderland, Bolingbroke, Lyt- 
tleton, the Grenvilles, Pitt, and their 
leader in the House of Commons, 
Pulteney. These all affirmed among 
themselves, and made the outer 
world know, that the King was en- 
slaved by his Minister. On the 
other hand, Walpole committed 
himself very unwisely to a state 
of open war with the Prince. For 
once his personal feelings seem to 
have got the better of him; nor 
was it without difficulty that he 
was restrained, on the occasion of 


the Princess’s accouchement, from 
requiring the removal of the Prince 
and his family from St. James’s in 
terms which would have been posi- 


tively offensive. He had governed 
long enough, and began to feel that 
the case was so. 

The history of Walpole’s fall is 
well known. After clinging to 
office long after power had departed 
from him, he sent in his resigna- 
tion, and the reins of government 
passed into the hands of the Pelhams. 
They found no place for Pitt in 
their Administration, though his 
great abilities were by this time ac- 
knowledged. But Lord Carteret 
was made Secretary of State, and 
to him, more than to all his other 
Ministers, the King gave his confi- 
dence. Two years later—that is, in 
1744—it was found necessary to 
set Carteret aside, and to try the 
experiment of another coalition. 
Still no place was found for Pitt, 
whose bold speaking against the 
inconveniences of the Hanover- 
ian connection and the wars in 
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which it involved the country, had 
made the King his implacable en. 
emy. Nor did the royal enmity 
subside when the object of it saw 
fit to change his tactics, though he 
had not altered the object of his 
own ambition. Pitt knew perfectly 
well that, with a view to silence 
him, the other leading members of 
the Leicester House cabal had been 
provided for; and partly, perhaps, 
because the coalition gratified his 
pride, partly with a view to future 
contingencies, he took a line in, 
1745 diametrically the opposite of 
that which he had followed in 1743, 
Still the King was obdurate. He 
would not make Pitt Secretary at 
War. Any other office the trouble- 
some orator might have, but Secre- 
tary at War the King refused to 
make him. The Cabinet resigned 
on that question. Lord Granville 
(Lord Carteret no longer), and Lord 
Bath were invited to form a new 
‘ministry. They shrank from the 
attempt; and in four-and-twenty 
hours the Pelham Administration 
returned to office. Yet Mr. Pitt 
was left out of the War Office, and 
nominated to the very subordinate 
place of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 
What does all this teach in, regard 
to the strength of the prerogative? 

The prerogative vindicated itself 
in keeping Pitt out of the War 
Office in 1745. In 1746 it equally 
displayed its power by removing 
him, without solicitation, from the 
Vice-Treasurership of Ireland to a 
more important place. Pitt stren- 
uously supported the project of 
conferring an annuity of £25,000 
on the Duke of Cumberland; and 
the King, within three months, on 
a vacancy occurring, made him of 
his own accord Paymaster to the 
Forces. 

Pitt, though a man of transcend- 
ent ability, was self-secking in the 
extreme. His advancement to the 
Pay-Office by no means satisfied his 
ambition. He aimed at being cre- 
ated Secretary of State, and guiding 
the councils of the nation. He 
paid great court through the Pel- 
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hams to the King, retracted every 
opinion which he had advocated in 
the beginning of his career, and 
wrote, both to the Duke of New- 
castle and to his brother, Mr. Pel- 
ham, letters, the abject fulsome- 
ness of which offends our taste, 
as well as they excite our as- 
tonishment. It was all in vain. 
The King would not receive him 
into the Cabinet, and he made 
forthwith another somersault, and 
went back to his old turbulence 
of action. He opposed the Gov- 
ernment of which he was a mem- 
ber ona question of manning the 
navy, yet kept his place. The fact 
js, that the great Whig party, 
though broken up into factions, 
were resolute on one point. Deter- 
mined to keep out the, Tories, and 
to manage the King, they strug- 
gled man against man, for prece- 
dence among themselves, but never 
ventured, by calling in the aid of 
the Tories, to bring their strife to a 
decisive issue. Each faction court- 
ed while it feared Pitt; and Pitt, 
in consequence, took at pleasure 
his own line, without either by 
zealous co-operation winning his 
way to high office, or exposing 
himself, by occasional eccentricities 
of opposition, to the risk of losing 
the place which had been conceded 
to him. 

We have alluded elsewhere to 
the frequent resort of Pitt and his 
friends to Leicester House. This was 
before the young statesman came 
into office. His connection with 
the Pelhams led to an interruption 
in that practice which was not 
resumed till after the death of 
the Prince of Wales. Meanwhile, 
however, a family was growing up 
beside Prince Frederick, and the 
Princess Augusta, without, it may 
be, having that care bestowed 
upon their education which was 
desirable. Not that Prince Fre- 
derick himself, with all his 
faults—and he had many—was 
indifferent on that head. He set 
tutors over his sons, and drew up, 
for their guidance, a code of in- 
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structions which were creditable to 
his judgment. But he had neither 
the ability nor the steadiness of pur- 
pose to‘see that it was properly 
attended to. The results were not 
satisfactory. At thesame time we 
must be permitted to doubt the 
accuracy of Mr. Jesse’s statement, 
that at eleven years of age the heir- 
presumptive to the British crown 
could not read his native language. 
At eleven years of age Prince 
George assisted in those private 
theatricals which constituted a 
favourite amusement in Leicester 
House; and it is not easy to un- 
derstand how he could have per- 
formed his part had he been un- 
able toread the English tongue. 
Still the fact is undeniable, be 
the causes of it what they might, 
that, whether from the incom- 
petency of his. early instructors, 
or his own dulness, the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the British throne 
passed through the first stages of 
youth without greatly improving 
them. That he acquired from 
George Stone, a protégé of Boling- 
broke, exaggerated ideas of kingly 
rights, there is nothing on record 
to show. His mother’s views on 
that head were certainly lofty 
enough; and his mother was to 
him an object of deep affection as 
long as she lived. But neither she 
nor anybody else within the circle 
of which she was the centre, aimed 
at more during his nonage than 
to get together the nucleus of 
a party which might be strong 
enough when the proper time came 
to deliver the Crown from the 
thraldom in which certain families 
amid the common chaos seemed to 
them to have entangled it. 

The “Whigs were wrangling 
among themselves, and Pitt and 
Fox, afterwards the first Lord Hol- 
land, were playing fast and loose 
with their colleagues and with one 
another, when the death of Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, as sudden 
as it was unexpected, gave, or ap- 
peared to give, a new turn to the 
whole state of public affairs. Not 
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the recognised Opposition only, but 
all among the dominant party, who, 
for various reasons, and at broken 
intervals, chose to act agaizst their 
own friends, felt that a heavy blow 
had fallen upon them. They had 
lost that neutral head under whom 
statesmen, not quite in concord as 
to their general views, could act toge- 
ther to their mutual advantage with- 
out sacrificing principle. Thence- 
forth, as often as the Ministry 
was to be thwarted or harassed, 
Whigs must consult only with 
Whigs, aud Tories with Tories. The 
Court, on the other hand—that is 
to say, the King and the Pelhams— 
believed that the game was thrown 
into their own hands. A little 
personal kindness to the widowed 
Princess, to which she had long 
been a stranger,—a judicious ar- 
rangement—in the. education of 
her children,—these things would 
soon break up the coterie of Leices- 
ter House, and make the heir-pre- 
sumptive their own. The experi- 
ment was tried, but it failed. The 
Princess could not refuse, after the 
honours that were conferred upon 
her, to receive, in a becoming 
manner, the old King’s embrace 
when he came to visit and condole 
with her. But the removal of Lord 
North, the father of the future 
Minister—a kind, genial, if not 
remarkably able man—from being 
her son’s governor, and the substi- 
tution in his place of Lord Har- 
court—a creature of the Pelhams, 
and personally obnoxious to herself 
—greatly displeased her. She com- 
plained of his injustice in seeking 
to dismiss not only Mr. Stone, but 
her private secretary, Mr. Cressett. 
She saw that he, with the Bishop 
of Norwich, were trying to form an 
interest about the Prince independ- 
ently of her; she therefore referred 
the matter to the King, and the 
King put the case into the hands 
of his Minister. Lord Harcourt 
justified his rashness by alleging 
that the obnoxious officials were 
filling the Prince’s mind with Ja- 
cobite ideas, and had the impru- 
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dence to threaten that if the case 
were given against him he should 
appeal to Parliament. This was 
too much for George II. However 
willing he might be to wear the 
yoke in public affairs, he would not 
have his right to manage the de- 
tails of his own household criticised 
by Parliament. Stone and Cresset 
were retained at Leicester House, 
and Lord Harcourt and _ the Bishop 
of Norwich resigned. Yet the Pel- 
hams lacked the generosity, we may 
say the prudence, to give to the 
Princess, under such circumstances, 
a voice in the choice of successors to 
these noblemen. Lord Waldegrave 
—a clever enough man, but man 
of pleasure—took the place of Lord 
Harcourt, and Thomas, Bishop of 
Peterborough that of the Bishop of 
Norwich. The latter appears to 
have been a learned though not a 
very efficient preceptor. The former 
did nothing except keep a watchful 
eye on all that went forward in 
Leicester House, of what he heard 
and saw there, and make reports, 
through Mr. Fox, to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Prince never took to his new 
governor. He never spoke of him 
in after life except in terms of 
strong dislike. But there was one 
in the Princess’s household who 
early gained his affections, and re- 
tained them unbroken to the end 
of his days. John Stuart, Earl of 
Bute, was in his lifetime an object 
of implacable abhorrence to the 
whole Whig party: they spoke of 
him as the “ Pallas or Narcissus of 
the English Oourt;” “the Crown’s 
evil genius;” “an orchimage of 
mischief,” as Lord Chatham ex- 
pressed it, “in the Cabinet long 
after he had quitted it;” “an in- 
visible power behind the throne, 
with which no Minister could cope.” 
All this nonsense has long gone out 
of date, as completely, we believe, 
as the baser calumny which linked 
his name with that of the Princess 
Augusta ina way which was most 
iniquitous. Bute might be wanting 
in many of the qualities which are 
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indispensable to make up the char- 
acter of a statesman, but his princi- 
ples were sound, his tastes refined, 
and his acquaintance with books 
and the fine arts very extensive. 
His manners were cold and taciturn ; 
he never could become popular even 
with his own party; still he had 
the wellbeing of the monarchy at 
heart, and respected as well as 
loved both his royal mistress and 
her son. It is said of him that he 
caused the Prince to read in manu- 
script the most interesting portions 
of ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries’ 
before they were printed; and Mr. 
Adolphus, in his ‘ History of Eng- 
Jand,’ adds: “The Prince derived 
from Lord Bute’s lips his principal 
knowledge of the British Constitu- 
tion. To Lord Bute the young 
Prince — modest, diffident, — too 
conscious, indeed, of his own short- 
comings—gave himself freely up; 
and without doubt learned, from 
the bias thus given to his habits of 
thought on important subjects, to 
perceive better than any of his 


family before or after him what a 
king of England ought to be.” 

We need not stop to explain how 
the blunderings of the Duke of 


Newcastle, and the mismanage- 
ment of the war with France and 
Spain—for which Fox, as Secretary 
of State, was not a little respon- 
sible—compelled the King in 1756 
to call Pitt to his councils. As 
little need we describe the haughti- 
ness with which Pitt refused to 
coalesce with Fox, or to take office 
at all unless the Duke of Newcastle 
were removed. He carried both 
points, and formed his own Admin- 
istration, with the Duke-of Devon- 
shire at the head of the Treasury, 
Mr. Legge Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Lord Temple, to whose 
sister Pitt was by this time mar- 
ried, at the Admiralty. As yet, 
however, the King’s personal dis- 
like and the force of circumstances 
proved too strong for him. The 
Duke of Cumberland, in particu- 
lar, refused to go abroad and take 
command of the army which was to 
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defend Hanover, till Pitt and his 
friends were dismissed; and dis- 
missed they accordingly were, to 
their own extreme disgust and the 
surprise of the nation. What fol- 
lowed is matter of history. The 
King could get no other Minister 
to serve him, and Pitt came back, 
bringing with him on this occasion 
that very Duke of Newcastle with 
whom, just a year before, he had 
refused to be associated. And now 
Pitt’s imperions character showed 
itself in its true colours. He tram- 
pled down all opposition. He did 
not request—he demanded—every- 
thing that he required,—from a 
well-paid place for a political ad- 
herent, to a ribbon for his brother- 
in-law, whom the King desired to 
pass over. He obtained whatever 
he sought by a mere hint at resig- 
nation. This is not to be wondered 
at. His foreign policy proved 
eminently successful. He restored 
to his country the prestige which 
it had lost. He stood, indeed, on 
the very pinnacle of his glory when 
George II. died. It was an event 
for which Pitt was not unprepared. 
He had long been on terms of 
friendship with Lord Bute, and 
from that and other reasons felt 
himself to be on the very best terms 
with the new King. But though 
matters went smoothly during the 
first ten or twelve months, no one 
who understood the character of 
the great Minister imagined that 
such unanimity would last. George 
III. entertained, even thus early, his 
own opinions of what a king of 
England should be. He received 
the speech which Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke had drawn up, and to 
which Mr. Pitt had added a sen- 
tence; and then, without consulting 
either of them, or taking the advice 
of the rest of the Cabinet, inserted 
in it, with his own hand, the words 
which gave to it at the time, and 
will ever give to it, its peculiar 
value: “Born and educated in this 
country, I glory in the name of 
Briton ; and the peculiar happiness 
of my life will ever consist in pro- 
3 A 
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moting the welfare of a people 
whose loyalty and.warm affection 
to me I consider as the greatest 
and most permanent security of my 
throne.” 

Young as he was, George III. 
showed, in taking this step, a wis- 
dom beyond both the expectations 
of his personal friends and the 
wishes of his Ministers. He ap- 
pealed to a feeling which had lain 
so long dormant in the country 
that no statesman—no Whig states- 
man, that is to say—dreamed that 
it could be roused to active life 
again. Indeed, it had been the 
great object of that school of poli- 
ticians, ever since they came into 
power, to extinguish loyalty as a 
principle of action. The necessity 
of obeying the laws, of maintain- 
ing the rights of Parliament, and 
their own authority as the masters 
of Parliament—these were doctrines 
continually on their lips, and sedu- 
lously inculeated by their Whig 
supporters. But personal devotion 
to the sovereign, considered as 
something more than the chief 
magistrate or head of the State— 
that was a sentiment as antagon- 
istic to their views as it was opposed 
to their interests. Pitt, to do him 
justice, never in cool blood went so 
far as this. Nominally a Whig, he 
rose far above Whig prejudices. 
He despised and disliked the nepo- 
tism of the party, and gave to the 
Crown all the reverence which he 
could abstract from himself, But 
Pitt’s loyalty was of a very peculiar 
kind. He approved of the young 
King’s declaration. He made no 
objection to the removal of Lord 
Holdernesse from the office of Sec- 
retary of State, and the substitution 
of Lord Bute; indeed, the dismissal 
of Legge gave him no offence—per- 
haps because Legge was believed to 
be attached rather tothe Duke of 
Newcastle than to himself. But the 
moment his views on matters of 
foreign policy were interfered with, 
then his loyalty evaporated. In the 
war which was still in progress, 
France had suffered much. Canada 
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was lost to her, and her fleets were 
driven from the ocean. She was 
trying to negotiate a treaty of 
peace when Pitt discovered that 
she was at the same time entering 
into an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive with Spain. He insisted that 
against Spain war should at once 
be declared, and on the refusal of 
the rest of the Cabinet to support 
the proposition, he resigned. Lord 
Temple, his brother-in-law, went 
with him. It was to no purpose 
that the young King urged the in- 
dignant Minister to stay, explaining 
that he himself entertained strong 
scruples against continuing war a 
single day longer than was unavoid- 
able. Pitt would not yield to the 
Crown itself, far less to the decision 
of his own Cabinet. He must gov- 
ern or he would retire; and he did 
retire, accepting for his wife, how- 
ever, a peerage, and for himself a 
pension of £38000 a-year! ! 

Pitt’s behaviour was not gener- 
ous on this occasion; it was not 
even just. He might be right in 
the view which he took of a special - 
case, and the event proved that he 
was right. Yet, after all, the peace 
which the King was anxious to bring 
about could have been neither has- 
tened nor rendered more secure 
by precipitating, in the first place, 
the country into a war with Spain. 
Pitt really had the game in his own 
hands, and would have played it 
as honourably for his country, and 
much more successfully for himself, 
had he considered'the King’s youth 
and inexperience, and humoured 
him for once, in order to guide him 
in future. This “stooping to con- 
quer” was not, however, a style of 
tactics which he would ever adopt. 
He threw up his place and left the 
country to take its chance. Mr. 
Jesse, we perceive, speaks of Pitt's 
resignation at the time as pr 
upon him—as brought about through 
settled purpose by Lord Bute. But 
not only is there no authority for 
this assumption, but the evidence 1s 
all on the other side. Bute would 
have greatly preferred Pitt as 4 
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colleague to anybody else, had he 
been a little less arrogant. It was 
the arrogance of the man which 
rendered the statesman intolerable 
to his colleagues, and at last to his 
sovereign. But this is not all. 
Bute depended almost alone upon 
Pitt in the Cabinet. All the great 
Whig houses hated him; and the 
Duke of Newcastle took the earliest 
opportunity of leaving him in their 
hands. As a step preparatory to 
that peace which Bute and his mas- 
ter desired, it was proposed, in 
May 1762, to supply no more pecu- 
niary aid to the King of Prussia. 
Newcastle—not, as is understood, 
uninfluenced by Pitt—resfted the 
proposal, and being defeated in the 
Cabinet, resigned. The King had 
no choice now except to make Bute 
First Lord of the Treasury. The 
articles of peace were signed; and 
that which ought to have beena 
source of thankfulness to the na- 
tion, became, through the active 
exertions of dissappointed states- 
men out of office, a public griev- 
ance. 

Itis curious to see how names 
come up, from time to time, in his- 
tory, in connection with incidents 
which, above all others, seem to be 
the most alien to them. Pitt and 
Newcastle go out, and Fox takes 
office to become the leader of the 
House of Commons under Bute, and 
the most uncompromising of Tories. 
He even makes it a bargain with 
his chief that he shall be allowed to 
cleanse the Augean stable; and by 
his management Whigs are, one 
after another, removed, in order 
that Tories may take their places. 
Had the Tories better known how 
to improve the advantages of their 
position they might have kept their 
places to the King’s great content, 
for many years. Unfortunately, 
however, Bute had recourse, with 
& view to meet the heavy drain occa- 
sioned by the policy of his pre- 
decessors, to a tax upon cider. It 
was a fatal proceeding. The strength 
of the Tories lay then, as it lies 
still, in the agricultural districts ; 


and the cider counties were, of all 
the English counties, the most loyal. 
But not even their loyalty could 
resist a strain like this upon their 
nerves. Walpole had fallen under 
the weight of his Excise laws. 
Bute could not stand up against 
the outcry of the cider—growers. 
He suddenly resigned; and to 
George Grenville, the brother of 
Lord Temple, and the brother-in- 
law of Pitt, the charge of forming 
another Administration was com- 
mitted. And here the question 
naturally arises, What was George 
Grenville? He had held office 
with Whig statesmen of every shade 
of opinion. He had served under 
Newcastle, with Pitt and without 
Pitt, with Fox and without Fox, 
before Bute came in and after he 
was Prime Minister. And now he 
alone of what used to be called the 
sect of the Oobhamites, the Legges, 
the Lyttletons, the Pitts, the Gren- 
villes, remained to support the King 
in his hour of need. Are we, 
on that account, to number him 
with the Tories? We think not. 
George Grenville occupied a posi- 
tion, like his brother Lord Temple, 
midway between Toryism and 
Whiggery; perhaps he was nearer 
to the latter principle than to the 
former. But be that as it may, he, 
in escaping from the blunder which 
Bute had committed, fell into an- 
other, of which the consequences 
proved to be a thousandfold more 
serious. The country had been 
drained of its pecuniary resources 
by the late war. The war had been 
undertaken to protect the North 
American colonists; and from the 
success which attended it the North 
American colonists were the sole 
gainers. In an evil hour, it oc- 
curred to the new Minister that 
they who had profited by the war 
ought, in part at least, to contri- 
bute to the expenses of the war. 
He prepared and carried a Dill 
through Parliament for taxing the 
colonists. It is still a moot point 
whether this particular measure 
was or was not a constitutional 
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measure. It is quite certain that 
a measure equally effective, but 
differently proposed and carried 
through, would have been open to 
no such constitutional objection as 
this measure raised. ad Par- 
liament imposed duties on goods 
imported into America, the wildest 
advocate of no taxation without re- 
presentation could not have had a 
word to say against it. Indeed, 
we have the authority of Franklin 
himself for affirming that all mode- 
rate men in America, however much 
they might have regretted, would 
have acceded to the arrangement.* 
But to impose on them a Stamp 
Act was an interference with the 
internal administration of their 
affairs, which the colonists were 
little likely to submit to, given 
up, as by this time they undeni- 
ably were, to the most extra- 
vagant ideas of their own import- 
ance, and democratic to the core. 
The imposition of a Stamp Act was, 
however, the measure to which 
George Grenville had recourse; 
and George III., because he fol- 
lowed the advice of his Minister, 
and assented toa law which both 
Houses of Parliament had passed, 
has ever since been held up by his 
enemies at home and abroad asa 
tyrannical, or at least unconstitu- 
tional, prince. This is not only 
ridiculous, but unjust; and it is 
distressing to remember that of 
these great wrongs to the charac- 
ter of the King, Pitt was mainly 
the cause. Indeed we will go 
farther. Had not Pitt swelled the 
gale of condemnation, and encou- 
raged Wilkes and other libellers 
to write of the measure and of the 
King as they did, it is by no means 
clear to us that the colonists 
themselves would have considered 
the passing of the Stamp Act it- 
self as a violation of their nation- 


al rights flagrant enough to jus- 
tify the extreme measures which 
were threatened in opposition to 
it. At all events, it was quite in 
Pitt’s power to have averted the 
storm had he been so disposed, 
On the death of Lord Egremont 
in 1768, he had been pressed by 
the King to resume his old place 
in the Cabinet. It was even pro- 
posed to him on a subsequent oc- 
casion, that Grenville should be 
remitted to the Pay—Office, and 
Lord Temple, Pitt’s particular 
friend, placed at the head of the 
Treasury; but the haughty states- 
man declined. He would not re- 
turn to the King’s service unless 
the Duke of Newcastle and the 
entire Whig faction came with him, 
and to that the King declined to 
accede. A great calamity to Eng- 
land was the American War of In- 
dependence, and many and griev- 
ous were the mistakes which pre- 
ceded and attended its outbreak. 
But we do not hesitate to say that 
more than on Grenville’s weak- 
ness, more than on Townsend’s 
rashness, far more than on the ob- 
stinacy, as it has been called, of 
the King, on Pitt’s pride and most 
unaccountable lack of true _pat- 
riotism, must the reproach of that 
calamity rest. 

We need not pursue this histori- 
cal sketch farther. Grenville’s Ad- 
ministration lasted barely a year. It 
was succeeded by that of Lord 
Rockingham, which repealed the 
Stamp Act, yet asserted the right 
of the British Parliament to tax 
the colonies in any manner and to 
any extent that might be conveni- 
ent. By-and-by came Townsend's 
vexatious duties on glass, paper, 
and tea, imported into America, 
and then confusion. Amid this 
confusion the first Rockingham Ad- 
ministration broke up. A Ooali- 





* In his examination before the House of Lords in 1766, he said that in America 
“the authority of Parliament was allowed to be valid in all laws except such as 
should levy internal taxation ; that it was never disputed in levying duties to regu- 
late commerce ; but that the Americans would never submit to the Stamp Act, or 


any other tax on the same principle.” 
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tion Cabinet, under the Duke of 
Grafton, was formed, in which 
Lord North, the ancient playfellow 
of the King, and personally and 
deservedly beloved by him, be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The duties on glass and paper were 
repealed, but, in vindication of a 
principle, the duty upon tea was 
retained. Once more we blame 
Pitt and the excluded Whigs for 
the mischief that followed. But 
for the countenance to sedition 
afforded by them, Wilkes and his 
supporters would have made much 
less noise than they did at home; 
and the American malcontents 
would have shrunk from openly 
violating the law abroad. It may 
suit party purposes to throw the 
blame on Lord North’s imbecility 
or the King’s stiffness. Lord North 
was not a first-rate Minister, and 
he was badly served. The generals 
whom he employed in the struggle 
against the revolted colonies proved 
eminently incapable, the most in- 
capable of the whole being Bur- 
goyne. Had Wolfe lived, or Lord 


Clive been put at the head of the 
army, as was at one time proposed, 
the great American Republic would 
have probably constituted at this 
moment an integral portion of the 


great British Empire. But Wolfe 
was dead, and to the employment 
of Clive resistance was offered; 
and thus events took the turn 
which we may affect to regard with 
complacency now, but which ex- 
cited at the moment the just indig- 
nation of the British people, and 
covered Great Britain itself, in the 
sight of surrounding nations, with 
shame and discredit. 

For a fair and interesting ac- 
count of the state of the King’s 
feelings under these trials—of his 
impatience to escape from the tyr- 
anny of Grenville and the Duke of 
Bedford—of the length to which he 
went with a view of conciliating 
Pitt, and bringing him to act like a 
reasonable man,—of all this, as well 
as of the ill success which attended 
the King’s efforts, our readers will 
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find in Mr. Jesse’s story a clear and 
graphic account. No doubt the 
particular part which the King 
played in supporting Lord North 
against the Whigs, and sustaining 
him amid the discouragements of a 
mismanaged war, is best shown in 
the King’s own letters. And the 
letters themselves, though some- 
times grotesque enough when tried 
by the test of a merely literary 
criticism, are all shrewd, sensible, 
straightforward, and very much to 
the purpose. But Mr. Jesse has 
caught the spirit of the correspond- 
ence very creditably ; and hismanner 
of bringing it out in a consecutive 
narrative will prove, we suspect, 
more acceptable to the generality 
of readers, than either the King’s 
letters, denuded of the replies to 
them, or the running commentary 
of voluminous notes by which they 
are accompanied. For our own 
part, we must only express our re- 
gret that the space at our command 
will not permit us to go further, 
for the present, with either of our 
guides. What we have written has 
been written not with any view 
either of criticising their perform- 
ances or condensing their stories. 
There has been ample store of liter- 
ary criticism elsewhere; and a worse 
service that the condensation of a 
narrative which is worth studying 
in detail could not be rendered, 
either to an author or to his readers. 
But both Mr. Jesse and Mr. Donne 
—the latter especially—as they see 
things through a particular me- 
dium, so they give to what ought 
to be one of the most instructive 
pages of English history a bias 
calculated not a little to mislead. 
George III. neither was nor aimed 
at making himself an unconstitu- 
tional monarch. His object was 
to become, if that were possible. 
the king of a whole people, an 
not of a party. He struggled 
hard to attain that end, sacrificing, 
in pursuit of it, personal ease, 
private affections, and, more than 
all the rest, the faculties both of 
mind and body. Under the pres- 
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sure of incessant care and anxiety 
his reason broke down more than 
once. And over and over again 
he who desired only to promote 
the happiness of his subjects be- 
came, through the active exertions 
of his enemies, the object of their 
special abhorrence. What he suffer- 
ed from the misconduct of his sons ; 
how he bore the browbeating of his 
Ministers; with what skill he set 
aside some difficulties; by what 
extraordinary courage and determi- 
nation he surmounted others ;— 
these are matters on which we will 
not now enter. But of the good 
old King we must always think as 
of aman not more excellent in the 
relations of private life than con- 
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sistent in his principles of action 
in public life, because he believed 
them to be the right principles. He 
might be “farmer George,” and he 
was so; a somewhat fussy and ra- 
ther meddling monarch—one who 
made his own bishops in his own 
way, and looked after bits of pat- 
ronage in other directions with 
exceeding minuteness; but he was 
true to his word, faithful to the 
principles which brought his fa- 
mily to the throne-the first of 
his race who ever favoured liter- 
ature and the arts—the idol, in his 
latter days at least, of the whole 
nation. We shall take occasion to 
show how this all came about on 
some future day. 





STRIKES AND TRADES-UNIONS. 


Tae hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, the men who 
earn their daily bread by the la- 
bour of their hands, the working 
classes commonly so called, though 
no more entitled to the monopoly 
of the designation than many other 
and often harder workers who la- 
bour with their brains, have with- 
in the last few years assumed a 
position towards other classes of 
society unknown in the previous 
history of civilisation. Discon- 
tented with the amount of wages 
which they receive, with the num- 
ber of hours in which they work, 
and impressed with the idea that if 
they do not combine to prevent the 
employment of cheap competitors 
of the weaker sex in such trades as 
that of the tailor, or of their own 
*ysex from foreign countries in such 
trades as that of the builder, their 
wages will be still further reduced, 
and their hours of labour still fur- 
ther extended, there is a general 
and systematic movement among 
all kinds of workers and handi- 
craftsmen (with the exception, per- 
haps, of the peasantry, the worst 
paid, because the least skilled, of 


labourers) to demand a higher so- 
cial and political position and a 
larger share in the world’s wealth 
than has hitherto fallen to their lot, 
and to enforce that demand by 
means of strikes and other forms 
of union and intimidation. 

Till within the last six or seven 
years a “strike” was considered 
something peculiarly English, a dis- 
agreeable result of the democratic 
liberty which alone amongst the 
peoples of Europe the English en- 
joyed; a system, moreover, - that 
could not be attempted in other 
countries, or if attempted, that 
would be immediately repressed 
and punished by the strong arm of 
despotic authority. But Great Bri- 
tain has no longer any monopoly 
of strikes. The age is cosmopolitan. 
The facility of intercourse between 
all the regions of the globe, the 
cheapness of travel, the diffusion 
of the ‘rudiments of education to 
such an extent that it is only the 
minority in the great manufactur- 
ing and industrial countries of the 
Old World and the New who can- 
not read, and the immense publi- 
city given by the press to every 
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topic of public or class interest, 
have rapidly broken down the bar- 
riers of nationality for all except 
political and military purposes, 
and softened or effaced the hard 
lines of difference between the 
masses of one country and those of 
all others. Not only in overcrowd- 
ed Europe, but in thinly-peopled 
America, the labourers, skilled and 
unskilled, seem to have entered 
into a Solemn League and Covenant 
to enhance the price of their labour, 
and are at issue with their employ- 
erson this vital point. Amid wars 
and rumours of wars, the rise and 
fall of empires, and the general 
perturbation of opinion, the claims 
of the artisan and mechanic are put 
forward so loudly and pertinacious- 
ly as to be heard above all the 
other din of our busy and sceptical 
century. His rights, real or sup- 
posed, and his wrongs questionable 
or unquestionable, are the themes 
of daily discussion. If public in- 
terest in the matter should by any 
chance threaten to flag, a general 
strike of the labourers in some 
important department of indus- 
try is certain to revive it. The 
upper ten thousand may care 
very little in the abstract for the 
lower millions; but when _ the 
lower millions combine to make 
the upper ten thousand uncom- 
fortable, the few, if they have no 
proper regard for the welfare of 
the many, are at all events made 
painfully conscious of their exist- 
ence. The trades and handicrafts 
that strike, have struck, or are 
about to strike, are so numerous 
and so important that there is no 
knowing who may or who may not 
be affected, or what mighty interest 
may not be imperilled if Labour 
becomes the master. How, for in- 
stance, shall Great Britain con- 
tinue to hold her present high 
place in the world if, in conse- 
quence of the demands of her 
workingmen for more wages and 
less labour, she loses the manu- 
facturing supremacy that makes 
her rich and powerful in a degree 


disproportioned to the space which 
she occupies on the globe. If 
the English workingman must 
not only have his daily bread, 
but his daily beef, his daily beer, 
his daily gin, and his daily tobac- 
co; if he must systematically keep 
“Saint Monday” he will virtually 
do but four and a half days work 
out of the six; and if, altogether, 
itrequires to support him at least 
twice as much as satisfies the Bel- 
gian, the Frenchman, or the Ger- 
man; three times as much as con- 
tents the Spaniard, the Russian, or 
the Italian ; ten times as much as 
serves the needs of the Chinaman ; 
and twenty times as much as 
makes the Hindoo happy,—how are 
the British employers of labour to 
compete successfully with the em- 
ployers of other countries, aided as 
these are by steam power and all 
the appliances of modern science, 
combined with cheaper labour ? 
These are questions that, some 
day or other, will compel an answer 
more satisfactory than that now gen- 
erally given, whieh is to the effect 
that although the British labourer 
costs more than any other, he is worth 
more; and that in the long-run 
the best thing, whatever its price, 
is certain to be the cheapest. It 
may be a small and ludicrous griev- 
ance if, in consequence of a strike 
among the tailors, the fashionable 
“ swells” of London and Paris are 
reduced to the sad extremity of 
wearing their old “inexpressibles ” 
and their threadbare coats. It may 
be a grievance equally small, if the 
hairdressers follow the example of 
the tailors, and ladies who have 
received invitations to balls, din- 
ners, theatres, and evening-parties, 
are compelled to trust the arrange- 
ment of their odious chignons, or 
that of their own lovely hair, to 
the inexpert bands of their cham- 
ber-maids. But a strike assumes a 
formidable aspect, and is by no 
means a subject of mirth, when the 
chief industry of a whole town or 
city is paralysed or destroyed by 
it; or when, as in the case of the 
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cab and omnibus drivers of London 
—or worse still of the engine- 
drivers on every great line of railway 
converging at the Oapital—the af- 
fairs of the busiest community in 
the world be thrown into confu- 
sion, thereby a serious hardship and 
wrong would be inflicted upon thou- 
sands of innocent people. When 
a strike such as this last occurs, 
the inconvenience, the mischief, 
and the loss which it occasions are 
such as to force upon the attention 
of the most apathetic the question, 
whether the right of workmen to 
‘* strike” may not, if exercised sys- 
tematically, amount to a crime 
against the community; and 
whether, if it be a right at all, it 
is not aright that ought to be re- 
stricted in the interest of the public 
and for the prevention of anarchy, 
as many other rights are and must 
be in every civilised country. 
“Right” is a word which is 
much abused, and very little un- 
derstood. A man may think he 
has a right to go without clothes; 


but if he exercise the right pub- 
licly, he will be pelted or placed 
in peril of his life by the passers- 
by, or arrested by the police and 


clapped into prison. Another may 
think he has a right to burn his 
house down, if he have not in- 
sured it; but if the house be in a 
town or village, or anywhere within 
dangerous proximity to any other 
man’s house, he must not exercise 
his right, lest other men’s rights tu 
the non-combustion of their pro- 
perty without their own consent 
should be endangered. It is the 
right of any individual to stand in 
the public street; but if a hundred 
thousand individuals agree to exer- 
cise that right at the same moment 
and in the same street, their con- 
duct may be an injury- to another 
hundred thousand, or thrice a hun- 
dred thousand, people, who have 
the right to pass on their ordinary 
business without let or hindrance. 
Itmay be the right of an engine- 
driver to stop work if he be re- 
fused ten shillings for a short day’s 
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work; but it cannot be the right 
of all the engine-drivers in a coun- 
try to insist upon their right at the 
same moment, by combination, or 
it might well be called conspiracy, 
with one another, unless the sup- 
posed interest of a class is to over- 
ride the real interest of the com- 
munity, and society is to be perio- 
dically disorganised whenever it 
suits a Trades-union to act the 
part of a despot. 

The three foremost countries in 
the world—Great Britain, France, 
and the United States of America— 
are all more or less engaged in dis- 
cussing the question of “strikes,” 
and in endeavouring to ascertain 
how far they are consistent with 
public and private liberty. Very 
naturally the workmen in all these 
countries desire to better their con- 
dition. They ‘have discovered the 
advantages which they can secure to 
themselves by union—advantages 
which, while they are kept within 
the bounds of justice to others, no 
sensible man is disposed to deny. 
While Labour remains a_ sacred 
duty, as it always will, the labourer 
is entitled to his reward, and that 
reward ought to be such as will en- 
able him not only to preserve his 
life in health and strength, but to 
perpetuate his race, and provide 
for his offspring until they are old 
enough to provide for themselves. 
This principle is everywhere con- 
ceded, but its application differs in 
each of the three countries we have 
named. Four francs a-day are con- 
sidered high wages for a French 
mechanic, while six shillings a-day 
are considered little by an English- 
man, and an American is dissatis- 
fied with two dollars and three- 
quarters. No strike, however ob- 
stinate or universal, in France, 
could be successful enough to bring 
up the wages of the French labourer 
or mechanic to the higher standard 
of England; neither could the Eng- 
lish working classes by any means 
within their power, however much 
they might agitate and combine, 
succeed in inducing the English 
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employers of labour to pay such 
wages as are obtained in America. 
In all these countries the labourer, 
like Oliver in Mr. Dickens’s story, 
js calling for ‘‘ more.” More wages 
and less work—a very natural de- 
mand after all, but only to be gra- 
tified if there be an available fund 
from which the increased wages can 
be subtracted without such result 
upon the world’s wealth as befell 
the poor goose in the fable, which 
was slain for its golden eggs and 
found to be eggless. 

“Labour” and “‘ Capital” are old 
and trite subjects, of which it may 
appear to many that nothing new 
can be said. However that may 
be, it is evident that there is much 
misconception abroad among the 
labouring classes in reference to 
these vital matters. They have 
somehow or other got it into their 
heads that the Labourer and the 
Capitalist are enemies; that Capi- 
tal is limitless, something like the 
sea, that can never be pumped dry ; 
and that it is, moreover, the sole 


creation of Labour, without which 


it could not exist. It is this fun- 
damental error which pampers the 
conceit of the working classes, and 
places them in a position towards 
the capitalist which it is neither to 
his nor to their interest that they 
should occupy. Labour is not the 
sole creator of Capital; and though 
Labour may increase the wealth of 
the world, it can only to a very 
limited extent produce it. The 
fact is, allhough the leaders of the 
working classes will not always ad- 
mit it to be so, that Capital is of 
two kinds—the divine and the hu- 
man. The first capita! comes from 
the hands of God, and is a free 
gift to mankind. It consists of the 
earth, the sea, the atmosphere, the 
light of the sun, and all the pro- 
ductive and reproductive powers of 
nature. In a savage and primitive 
state of society, this natural capital 
belongs to the whole tribe or com- 
munity. When the wild man cap- 
tures the wild animal, to dress 
himself in its skin, or to consume 
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its fleshh—when he snares the bird, 
or plucks the wild fruits and ber- 
ries of the wood, he gets the only 
interest he can out of this capital 
of God, which man and his labour 
in no sense created. The second 
kind of capital does not exist in 
savage countries, but is the growth 
of civilisation, and is, as has been 
often explained—though explained 
in vain to the vast majority of the 
working people of our own time— 
but another name for “savings.” 
Every man who has produced more 
than he has consumed, and has 
saved money or money’s worth, is 
to the extent of that saving a capi- 
talist. Every man who has in- 
herited the savings of his ancestors 
is a capitalist while these savings 
last. Out of this second form of 
capital comes the only fund avail- 
able for the payment of wages in 
countries where the land has be- 
come, by gift of the Government, 
by purchase, or by right of con- 
quest, the property of individuals, 
and is fully possessed and occupied. 

This occupation of the land by 
people who own and fill it, or 
who have accumulated a sufficient 
amount of savings or capital to pay 
other people for helping them in 
the great work of cultivation, does 
not interfere with the creation and 
growth of the secondary or human- 
itarian form of capital, as distin- 
guished from the primary and di- 
vine, but, as all experience shows, 
very greatly tends to its increase 
and development. The first capital 
of the savage is the weapon or the 
contrivance with which he slays or 
captures his food. The first capi- 
tal of the civilized man is the seed 
which he has saved from the wants 
of the present year to grow the 
harvest of the next. When a 
labourer who has saved nothing, 
whose daily work but provides him 
sufficient for the day’s want, comes 
to the man who has saved, say, a 
week’s, a month’s, or a year’s sus- 
tenance, and asks for work, Labour 
and the Oapital that utilises Labour 
are brought face to face in their first 
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and simplest relations. But, in 
such a case, would the labourer 
who had saved nothing, and could 
not live a day longer without re- 
munerative work, unless he betook 
himself to robbery, or relied upon 
the charity of him who had saved, 
be entitled to say that he had creat- 
ed Capital, or arrogate to himself 
the superiority over the capitalist ? 

It nevertheless happens that the 
monopoly and occupation of the 
land by the few has placed the 
many in a position less comfortable 
than that which they might have 
occupied if the land of any commu- 
nity or nation had been wide and 
fertile enough to allow every man 
to possess a portion sufficiently 
large, not only to maintain himself 
in healthful life and activity, but to 
provide for the maintenance of his 
children, and his children’s children 
to the remotest generation. But 
this state of things never has ex- 
isted, and never can; for the day 
must come, unless a second Deluge 
or other convulsion of nature ensue, 
or unless wars fnd plagues and 
famines shall thin the redundant 
numbers of the human race, when 
even the all but limitless lands of 
the North and South American 
continents shall be fully possessed 
and occupied; and a _ population 
unable to earn its subsistence out 
of the divine capital of God and 
nature, shall come upon the second- 
ary or human capital—represented 
by savings—and work otherwise 
than in agriculture, for the daily 
bread that shall sustain it in life. 
Fortunately for the great mass of 
mankind, civilisation has many 
other wants than those which agri- 
culture can supply; and the owner- 
ship of land by a few has not been 
found to work unfavourably to the 
interests of the many, in any coun- 
try in the world with the history 
of which we are acquainted. In 
countries like the United States of 
America, where land is abundant, 
there need be, and are, very few 
poor people; and those ‘few are 
generally poor in consequence of 


want of health and strength, and 
still oftener of their indolence 
or their vices, But in thickly. 
peopled countries like France 
and Great Britain, where land js 
costly and not to be easily obtain. 
ed, there are vast numbers of peo- 
ple who are poor without fault of 
their own, who cannot be placed 
upon the land to till it, who cannot 
always obtain work, and who, in 
consideration of being deprived of 
their right to the soil, are guaran- 
teed by the State the right to their 
lives and relief in old age and des- 
titution. 

In England this right is secured 
by the Poor-Law, established after 
the suppression of the monasteries, 
which previously acted the part of 
national almoner—a law which in 
theory declares that no man shall 
die for want of food, clothes, and 
shelter, if he will but declare his 
poverty, and apply in the proper 
quarter for relief. The administra- 
tion of the Poor-Law is, as every- 
body knows but too well, not 
always what it ought to be, and in 
point of fact, men, women, and chil- 
dren do sometimes die in England 
of misery and destitution. But 
the right of the poor to life, and to 
the food, shelter, and raiment that 
will sustain it, is none the less 
the law of our Iand. In France 
there is no such law, although 
private and public benevolence 
steps to the rescue of the starving, 
in cases of great emergency and 
widespread suffering, and does its 
best to prevent the scandal in a 
Christian State, of suffering any 
child of God—as all men are—to 
die of famine. In consequence of 
this absence of a poor-law, the 
French working classes were, at 
an early period, very much more 
troublesome to authority than their 
compeers in England, who, if health 
and strength failed, and trade lan- 
guished, and the worst came to the 
worst, had always the workhouse 
to fall back upon. Not so the 
French. They had as much right 
to life, by law, as the English, but 
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unlike the English, they had no 
legal right to the wherewithal ne- 
cessary to sustain it. The idea of 
a poor-law on the English, or any 
other model, never has recommend- 
ed itself to French statesmen and 
philosophers; and when, either in 
consequence of the discontent of 
the poor in years of deficient har- 
vests or of bad trade, statesmanship 
and philosophy sought a remedy, 
they found, or thought they found 
it, in grants of public money, and 
in the sorry expedient of fixing by 
law the price of bread at a mini- 
mum unremunerative to the baker, 
the miller, and the farmer, thus do- 
ing injustice to one class for the 
sake of another, and aggravating 
the evil intended to be remedied. 
Ultimately, French philosophy dis- 
covered, to the satisfaction of many 
of its eminent professors, and to the 
greater satisfaction of the working 
classes in general, that the poor had 
aright to be provided with work by 
the State. ‘Le droit du travail” 


became, shortly after the Revolution 


of 1830, the social question of the 
day in France, and, combined 
with that other great social -ques- 
tion of Trade Co-operation for the 
purposes of production, enlisted on 
one side or the other all the best 
minds of the country. 

The intercourse between Great 
Britain and France was not then so 
frequent or so intimate as it is now; 
but even in those comparatively 
early times, the thinkers of both 
countries, and of Europe generally, 
were busily engaged with the sub- 
ject. These two questions were, 
however, very distinct one from the 
other, and involved prneiples by 
no means related. St. Simonian- 
ism, Fourierism, Cabetism, Com- 
munism, Socialism, Proudhonism— 
all grew out of the principle of Co- 
operation, and aimed more or less 
at a reconstruction of society on 
new bases, in which the right of 
every man and woman to life, food, 
raiment, shelter, education, and re- 
creation was to be secured in return 
for his or her labour—such labour 
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to be adapted to the tastes and 
capabilities of each, and, by supe- 
rior organisation and economy in 
its management, to be made less 
and less onerous to the labourer. 
These philosophers, however, were 
not agreed upon the very import- 
ant subjects of private property and 
the sanctity of marriage ; and some 
of them gave currency to notions 
on these paramount points that 
offended the old-fashioned common 
sense of the rich, the learned, and 
the pious, and created a general 
scandal and repugnance tothe new 
school, These several “isms ”— 
all more or less Utopian—lived 
their little day, were discussed and 
rediscussed ad nauseam, and died 
out one after the other, leaving be- 
hind them a strong feeling among 
the mercantile, professional, and 
proprietorial classes, that the work- 
ing men, under the guidance of 
such philosophers as Fourier, Ca- 
bet, Proudhon, and others, would 
make shipwreck of civilisation it- 
self if they were allowed to have 
their way. After the Revolution of 
1848, when ‘ Albert, owvrier,” was 
a member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, this feeling rapidly deep- 
ened into hatred and terror of all 
Communistic or Socialistic doctrine 
whatever, and prepared the public 
mind to welcome the man of iron 
hand, strong will, and resolute pur- 
pose, who now sits upon the throne, 
and predisposed everybody to be 
contented with him, if he would 
but restore order, eject the crazy 
philosophers from power, and leave 
property and marriage where they 
stood before—enshrined in the 
hearts and in the religion of the 
people. 

The “rieht of work,” or to ob- 
tain work, whether the work were 
or were not remunerative to the 
employer—the famous “droit du 
travail” —was a doctrine that took 
a much firmer hold upon the minds 
of the working classes of France 
than any of the Utopian schemes 
of the Socialists and Communists. 
From 1830 to 1848 the question 
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was discussed in all its bearings, 
until it almost became as fixed an 
article of faith among the work- 
ing people that every man had a 
right to demand work and pay 
from the Government, even though 
the Government did not require 
his services, as it is in England 
that every famishing man has a 
right to be relieved by the parish. 
In those years population in France 
had greatly encroached upon the 
means of subsistence. The French 
had long ceased to be an emigrating 
people, and there was no safety- 
valve for them in America or Aus- 
tralia. They clung to the native 
rock like the limpet. They stuck 
to the old land, for good or for 
evil. They competed one with 
another, lowered the rate of wages, 
and their misery in years of scar- 
city was always such as to alarm 
the Government, lest in their dis- 
content with their social condition 
they should attribute their misery 
to political causes, and take revenge 
upon authority by riots, insurrec- 
tions, and attempted revolution. 
In 1844 a treatise, entitled ‘The 
Union of Workers, Male and Fe- 
male,’ was put forth, and excited 
much attention. In this book the 
condition of the labouring classes 
was painted in the darkest colours. 
“Workmen and workwomen,” said 
the writer, “‘ your position in so- 
ciety is miserable and grievous. 
In govd health, you have no right 
to demand labour, and, with it, 
the means of subsistence. Sick, 
infirm, disabled, and old, you have 
no right even to claim admission 
to the hospital. Poor, deprived of 
everything, you have no right to 
ask for charity, for mendicity is 
forbidden by the law. In this 
condition you are as ill provided 
for asthe wild and naked men of 
the woods, who have to seek every 
morning the food of the day. Such 
a state of existence is horrible 
The condition of the horse in the 
stable is preferable. The ant, the 
bee, and the beaver are happier 
and richer. These last unite for 
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mutual support and provision, 
Why do you not imitate their ex. 
ample? Isolated, you are weak; 
united, you will be strong.” The 
object of this appeal was to induce 
the five millions of manual labour- 
ers, men and women, calculated to 
exist in France, to subscribe each 
the sum of two francs per annum 
to the erection and support of a 
refuge for worn-out and infirm 
work people to be called “‘ La Palais 
de ? Union ouvriére.” It was a very 
beautiful project on paper, but one 
that, with all its charms, was not 
destined to recommend itself to 
popular favour, and that would 
have scarcely supplied the place of 
a well-considered poor law, even if 
it could have been accomplished. 
The working classes did not care to 
subscribe their francs for any such 
purpose. There was no agency 
by which, if they had been so dis- 
posed, the money could have been 
collected without enormous ex- 
pense or the aid of the Govern- 
ment. The Government on _ its 
part was not disposed to afford 
the aid required, but relied upon 
the old method—the factitious 
cheapening of bread. The princi- 
ple of the “Droit du Travail” was 
more popular; and when the over- 
throw-of the Orleans dynasty had 
placed the Revolutionists and the 
Socialists in power in 1848, an 
attempt was made to conciliate the 
working classes, by the establish- 
ment of “ Ateliers Nationaux” or 
national workshops, where the 
public money was to be spent in 
giving employment to all who 
chose to ask for it; whether there 
were or were not any means of 
making such employment remune- 
rative, or even self-supporting. No 
community in the world consists 
wholly of mechanics and manual 
labourers; and all the classes in 
France, a very considerable majo- 
rity who were no mechanics and 
labourers, very speedily became 
alarmed at the prospect of the long 
continuance of these ‘“ National 
Workshops,” where men did work 
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that was not wanted at wages that 
were a premium upon ignorance 
and idleness—the said wages to 
be paid out of the taxation lev- 
ied upon poor agriculturists and 
the public in general. The thing 
was so monstrous that it speedily 
died of its own monstrosity; and 
the right to demand work of the 
Government became, in a few 
months, a right in which very 
few believed, even amongst those 
who profited by the delusion, and 
which there was nobody to enforce 
by insurrection in the streets, or 
by any other more available means 
than newspaper paragraphs and 
philosophic leading articles. It 
soon collapsed, therefore, and died 
the death of Fourierism, Cabetism, 
and Socialism, and of a hundred 
other “isms,” of which the names 
have perished, never again to be 
revived by any alchemy, however 
potent. 

The “ Organisation of Labour ”— 
arelated, but not an identical ques- 
tion—was mooted at the same time, 
and found its most eloquent apostle 


in the person of M. Louis Blanc, a 
member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment which preceded the election 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to 


the presidency of the Republic. To 
the influence of M. Louis Blanc has 
been attributed the establishment 
of the “ Ateliers Nationaux;” and 
much of the obloquy of their fail- 
ure, and the ineptitude of their con- 
ception, has been placed upon his 
head. They were, in fact, the result 
of his idea, but they were not con- 
ducted exactly upon his principles. 
To organise Labour is merely to do 
what has always been done, but to 
do it in our day is to do it with new 
lights derived from enlarged expe- 
rience. Labour always has been, 
and always must be, organised. The 
end to be attained is its organisa- 
tion for the benefit of the labourer. 
That such benefit should be perma- 
nent, and not be at the mercy of 
every whiff of caprice or philosophic 
doctrine, it is necessary that the 
Labour should pay for itself, and 
not be a dead charge upon the Gov- 
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ernment, and consequently upon 
the people, without whose contri- 
butions, voluntary or enforced, no 
Government can be maintained. M. 
Louis Blanc’s system of the “ Organ- 
isation of Labour” did not conform 
to these conditions. His proposal 
was that the Government should 
borrow money on its credit in order 
to establish what he called ‘Social 
Workshops,” in which only men 
and women of good moral character 
should be employed ; and who, what- 
ever branch of industry they betook 
themselves to, should be paid a high- 
er rate of wages than was receivable 
under the existing system of com- 
petition, in which one labourer 
competed with another, and one 
employer undersold his neighbour. 
His idea was that all competition 
was wrong—that for the working 
classes it was none other than gra- 
dual extermination, and for the 
burgeoisie and mercantile classes 
an incessantly active cause of im- 
poverishment and ruin. Yet he was 
forced by the necessity of his theory 
to advocate the very competition 
which he denounced, inasmuch as 
his plan could only be wrought out 
by making the Government the 
grand competitor against all private 
manufacturers, employers of labour, 
and producers. 


“The Government,” said he, “ ought 
to be considered the supreme regulator 
of production, and invested, to accom- 
plish its task, with a great strength. 
That task should consist in employing 
the arm of competition to destroy com- 
petition. The Government should con- 
tract a loan in order to create social 
workshops in all the most important 
branches of the national industry. The 
Government, being the sole founder of 
these workshops, should be intrusted 
with the duty of drawing up the laws 
and statutes under which they should 
be managed and conducted. These 
statutes and by-laws, discussed in the 
Legislature, and passed by a vote of 
that body, should possess the form and 
the force of law. The wages of all those 
employed should be the same, whatever 
their skill or merits. Every year an 
account of the net profits should be 
taken and divided into three parts—the 
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first third to be equally divided among 
all the members of the workshops; the 
second to be devoted to the support of 
the aged, the sick, and the infirm, and 
for the alleviation of any crises that 
might overtake the fortunes of other 
workshops; and the third to be set 
apart for the purchase of tools and other 
instruments of labour, to be given to 
such workmen as might apply for ad- 
mission into the workshop, so that 
these establishments might gradually 
expand.” 


It will be seen that no part of the 
profits in this philosophic scheme 
was to be allotted to the payment 
of interest upon the capital borrow- 
ed, that being left to the whole 
community as a part of the charges 
of the State. We need not stop to 
inquire what kind of goods would 
have been manufactured under such 
a system as this; what chance of any 
foreign trade the French Govern- 
ment would have enjoyed in articles 
produced under similar conditions ; 
nor calculate how long after the 
trial of an Organisation of Labour 
after this fashion, the whole project 
would have collapsed amid the de- 
rision, the indignation, or the dis- 
gust of everybody, except of the 
most lazy, worthless, and inefficient 
of the working classes, The idea 
was but the dream of a young enthu- 
siast; and, even in the exciting times 
that followed the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe, when the millennium of 
the labourer was by many believed 
to be at hand, received such treat- 
ment from the pens of the social 
and political economists of England 
and France, as got it laughed out 
of favour. Mr. J. 8. Mill, who had 
not then become a politician, and 
had not found it necessary for poli- 
tical purposes to flatter the preju- 
dices or pander to the ignorance of 
the working classes, declared him- 
self against this and all other forms 
of Socialism. In his chapter on 
“The Future of the Working 
Classes,” in the fourth book of his 
‘Principles of Political Economy,’ 
he says :— 


“T utterly dissent from the most con- 


spicuous and vehement part of the 
teachings of the Socialists—their decla- 
mations against competition, With 
moral conceptions in many respects far 
ahead of the existing arrangements of 
society, they have in general very con. 
fused and erroneous notions of its actual 
working, and one of their greatest 
errors is to charge upon competition all 
the economical evils which at present 
exist. They forget that where compe. 
tition is not, monopoly is, and that 
monopoly, in all its forms, is the taxa- 
tion of the illustrious for the support 
of indolence, if not of rapacity 

To be protected against competition is 
to be protected in idleness, in mental 
dulness—-to be saved the necessity of 
being as active and as intelligent as 
other people.” 


When Socialism and Communism 
in all their various forms died out, 
Trades-unionism—which had long 
previously existed in England— 
took their place in the affections of 
the working classes of France. At 
the present times the labourers of 
both countries are pursuing the 
same object by the same means— 
striving by co-operation among 
themselves to secure higher wages 
than any isolated labourer, if all 
labourers were isolated, would be 
likely to obtain. If this were all 
which they attempted, their ob- 
jects would be worthy of praise 
rather than of blame. It is neces- 
sary, in the interests of society in 
all its grades, not only that the 
labourer should be worthy of his 
hire, but that his hire should be 
sufficient to provide a constant 
supply of labourers, and that the 
capitalist should not become a mo- 
nopolist, to oppress and underpay 
the working man. “A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work,” is an 
axiom and a principle that all men 
can understand, and it is the right 
of the worker to enforce it, if he 
give the guid pro quo, by every legal 
and peaceable means at his com- 
mand, either singly or in combina- 
tion with his fellows. It is equally 
right, just, and to the credit of 
the Unionists, if they give the fair 
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day’s work for the fair day’s wage, 
that they should establish sick and 
superannuated funds, so as to aid 
one another in the days of trouble 
and adversity. In these, as in 
other things, union is strength, and 
there is no contravention of the 

at law of Eternal Justice, which 


overrides and crushes out the merely. 


legal laws (if such an expression 
can be tolerated) which men and 
legislators may in their ignorance 
enact. But if it so happens that 
the labourer will not give the fair 
day’s work for the fair day’s wage, 
it is equally the right of the em- 
ployers, singly or in combination, 
and by all legal means, to apportion 
the wages exactly to the work, 
otherwise the play is not fair, and 
the dice are loaded. This has hap- 
pened, is happening, and will hap- 
pen again. ‘This is the issue now 
pending in England, in France, and 
in America, between Labour and 
Capital. It is this difference of opin- 
io which on one hand produces 
“strikes,” and on the other “ lock- 
outs;” not that Labour and Capital, 


properly so called and understood, 
can be otherwise than friends and 


allies, in fact and reality, but 
because individual labourers with 
more or less influence over their 
fellows, and individual capitalists 
who stand in a similar position with 
regard to their confraternity, have 
come into collision of opinion as to 
what on the one hand constitutes a 
fair day’s work, and what on the 
other constitutes a fair day’s wage. 
Society in its aggregate, deeply in- 
terested in the results of the quar- 
rel, looks on and awaits the decision. 
If the labourers are right, and suc- 
ceed in obtaining the additional 
amount of wages for the same work 
which they now perform, society 
will have to pay the difference in 
the long-run; for the employer 
will add it to the price of the article 
which Labour and Oapital combine 
to produce. If, on the contrary, 
the capitalists are right, and carry 
their point, the prices of the commo- 
dities produced by Labour will re- 
main as they are, and the dissatisfied 
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labourer must either become satis- 
fied, or take what he can get without 
being satisfied, with no other re- 
medy than to transport himself to 
America, Australia, New Zealand, 
or any other’ part of the world 
where he has, or thinks he has, a 
better chance for a higher reward 
for his exertions. 

Hitherto, in all these disputes, 
the employer, whether in England, 
France, or America, has always ma- 
naged to keep the law on his side. 
If the labourers in any man’s busi- 
ness insist upon a wage which the 
employer knows he cannot afford 
to pay unless he dissipates the 
whole of his profits, and prepares 
the way for his own inevitable 
bankruptcy, that employer has a 
perfectly moral, legal, and natural 
right either to endeavour to pro- 
cure cheaper and more reason- 
able labourers, or to decline to 
carry on his business. If by means 
of a combination of all the workers 
in the department of industry to 
which he belongs, he cannot obtain 
Labour, he is justified in closing his 
premises, or, in other words, in 
“locking out.” His next resource, 
if the combination extends over 
the whole of his own country, is to 
send to neighbouring countries for 
labour. When the tailors of London 
struck for increased wages, the 
tailors of Belgium, Germany, and 
France made common cause with 
them, and refused to come to Eng- 
land, even on the offer of higher 
wages than they could earn at home. 
There has been in other “strikes” 
such manifestation of sympathy 
from foreign labourers with those 
at home, as to justify the belief that 
anew “Organisation of Labour,” 
not founded upon Government 
support, as M. Louis Blanc would 
have it, has assumed a cosmopolitan 
and popular form under the ma- 
nipulation of the workers them- 
selves. This, too, is according to 
law; and as long as the question is 
fought on this line, Society and 
Government must hold aloof, while 
individuals are free to give their 
sympathies where they consider 
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them to be due. But while Capital, 
or the employers of Labour, are 
acquitted of all imputation of 
blame, except such as may be con- 
veyed in the unproved charge of 
paying the labourer less than the 
labourer ought to receive, the la- 
bourers, themselves, in all the re- 
cent strikes, as well as in every 
strike recorded, have broken not 
only the moral law, but the law of 
‘the land. When they threaten a 
worker who is willing to accept the 
employer’s terms—when they as- 
sault him—when they burn his 
house down, as has sometimes hap- 
pened in other places besides Shef- 
field—when they hide or purloin 
his tools,—they break the law. of the 
land; when, after a strike has con- 
cluded, they refuse to work in the 
same shop or establishment along 
with such a man, they break the 
moral law of Christian fellowship. 
When, also, they act systematically, 
when not on strike, on the principle 
that their best, ablest, and most in- 
dustrious men shall do no more 
work than the worst, stupidest, and 
idlest, they also break a moral law; 
and for the sake of a supposed 
benefit to the whole of the workers 
in the trade in which they are em- 
ployed, they injure and degrade 
the superior workmen of their own 
class, and are at the same time 
guilty of robbing their employers. 
The maximum of wage should go 
to the best man; but when the 
Unionists insist upon the maximum 
for the worst man, as they do, they 
demoralise all werk, they cheat 
their employers, they defraud the 
public, and do much towards recon- 
ciling the public that pays for all, 
to endure a little longer than it 
otherwise might, the old house or 
the old clothes, which might in 
ordinary course have been replaced 
by new; andto forego the too ex- 
pensive luxuries, produced by the 
handicraftsmen in gold or silver, 
or any other material, with which, 
if the workers had been less rapa- 
cious, it might otherwise have in- 
dulged itself. 

The Socialists, the Communists, 


the Cabetists, the St. Simonians, 
the Fourierists, the Owenites, lj 
the preachers of the philosophy of 
Unionism, had each an idea of ben. 
efiting the many who affiliated 
themselves to their organisations, 
without of necessity inflicting dam. 
age upon the outer world that re. 


fuses te believe in their doctrines, 


Not so the modern Trades-unionists, 
who are entirely selfish, and care 
for nothing that may befall the rest 
of the world, provided that they 
can earn more and work less than 
they have hitherto been accustomed 
todo. They have, in fact, vulgar. 
ised and debased the idea of the 
generous, though it may be erring, 
philosophers, who saw in the union 
of the weak and in the combination 
of the workers a cure for many of 
the evils which afflict humanity in 
our thick and in many respects un- 
wholesome civilisation. They do 
not, like the philosophers of Social- 
ism, say, ‘‘ Let all classes share and 
share alike in the good things of 
this world; let us live together 
peaceably and harmoniously, as the 
children of God;”’ but, “ Let us, 
the labourers, who produce every- 
thing (which they do not), drive 
all other classes to the wall, make 
ourselves the masters, and enjoy 
all the fruits of the savings of 
others, although we have saved no 
thing ourselves.” If any one class 
of labourers could enjoy the mono- 
poly of this mode of action, 

be successful, it might be exceed- 
ingly well for such class of labourers, 
though exceedingly ill for every- 
body else. But there is no mono- 
poly of strikes. When the tailor 
strikes the shoemaker may do like- 
wise. The strike of the tailors, if 


. it sneceeded in its object of extorting 


higher wages from the employers, 
increases the price of clothes, for 
the employer of labour will keep 
himself harmless if he can. The 
shoemaker, the watchmaker, the 
hatter, the shirtmaker, and the 
builder—every sort of artisan form- 
ing part of the great public—have to 
pay more for clothes, and, having no 
margin out of the customary wages 
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out of which to meet the increase, 
betake themselves also to the re- 
medy of strikes, so that in the end 
the tailor who receives more for 
clothesmaking than he used to 
receive, has more to pay for hats, 
shoes, or lodging than he used to 
pay, and finds himself, all things 
considered, none the richer at the 
end of the year, and none the better 
during the year’s progress. If in 
consequence of strikes of labourers 
in all pursuits there is to be a rise 
of twenty per cent. in the price of 
everything that a man’s labour can 
produce, of what avail is it if the 
labourers receive an increase of 
wages of the same amount? When 
a man earns five shillings a-day, 
and can purchase seven loaves 
of bread with the money, he is 
as well off as if he earns seven 
shillings and can only purchase 
the same weight of bread. Thus 
the success of strikes, if general, 
amounts to nothing more than a 
general rise of prices, from which 
the labourer derives no benefit, but 
which has the effect of impoverish- 
ing all the poor people who live 
upon small incomes, and cannot 
increase them by their industry. 
And this competition of the labour- 
er, directed against all other classes, 
leads to a competition among the 
trading and commercial classes 
against the labourer. Having more 
to pay for coats, hats, shoes, for 
house-rent, for everything which 
labour produces, the shopkeepers 
and retail dealers are no longer able 
to live upon the same profits as be- 
fore, and either put up the price of 
everything which they sell, or, if 
they cannot do that in crowded 
neighbourhoods, owing to the com- 
petition of rivals, they resort to dis- 
honest expedients, such as adul- 
teration of commodities and short 
Weight, by the operation of which 
the labourers lose ‘in the cost of 
living what they may seem to have 
gained by combination against their 
employers, 

In consequence of. this hostile 
attitude taken so generally by the 
working classes of late years against 
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the capitalists, great or small, who 
provide them with work, there is no 
longer that kindly feeling and com- 
munity of interest which should 
exist between persons so intimately 
connected. Mr. G. F. Trollope, 
the eminent builder and contractor 
of London, whose firm employs up- 
wards of a thousand men, in giving 
his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Trades-Unions, now 
sitting, brought out this and some 
other points very distinctly. In re- 


ply to Mr. Hughes, M. P., he said :— 


“JT have never known in my experi- 
ence in London wages forced down ; and 
just for this reason, when work falls off 
very much in our business there are a 
certain number of men who have work- 
ed for us for years, and we always keep 
them on (and every other firm does the 
same) at their regular wages, even if we 
are making stock work or doing any- 
thing of that kind. 

* And turn off the others, you mean ? 
—Yes, 

“What becomes of them?—We do 
not know. 

“Supposing that they have the Union 
to fall back upon, they are surely ina 
better position than if they stand alone? 
—Then comes in the provident element. 
If they chose to subscribe during their 
time of work for a rainy day, nobody 
can object to that; indeed, we should 
all be delighted to see it. 

“Ts not that what they do in the 
Unions ?—That is one thing they do. 
As far as I and my partners are con- 
cerned, and,I believe, the generality of 
the masters, we are very desirous to 
consult the comfort and the advantage 
of our workmen. But that feeling un- 
fortunately has changed of late years. 
In my younger days there used to be 
some sort of attachment between mas- 
ters and men, but that has entirely 
gone; and I say that it isthe Unions, 
and nothing else, that have brought 
about thatresult. In the strike of 1859, 
men came to us who had worked at the 
place for thirty or forty years, and said 
to us, ‘ This is the saddest day that ever 
happened to us in our lives; but we 
must go.’ 

“You believe that the effect of these 
Unions is to loosen the tie between 
the workman and his employer ?— 
That most decidedly has been so. Of 
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course, in a large establishment (and 
ours is a moderately large establish- 
ment) you cannot know a thousand 
men, but you may know a great many 
men who have been in your employ 
for many years, and you may feel an 
attachment to those men. But when 
you find that you cannot come to those 
men and talk to them as friends—that, 
in fact, their individuality is lost be- 
cause they are members of a Union—it 
seems to me a most distressing thing. 
Ihave talked to them, and argued with 
them, but in two or three days’ time it 
is all obliterated by the influence of the 
Union. I have heard many masters 
say, ‘I used during the winter to keep 
on as many men asI could, even at my 
own personal loss; but now these men 
care nothing for me. In fact, the 
effect of the Unions is to induce them 
not to do anything for my benefit, and 
therefore why should I put my hand 
into my pocket for them ? 

“The feeling is general throughout 
the trade, is it 9—I am afraid it is. 

“And it is increasing, you fear?— 
Yes ; every one notices that there is a 
difference in the very behaviour of the 
men; some hardly address you with 
ordinary civility.” , 

While such is the conduct of the 
men towards their employers, their 
conduct towards one another, if 
there is the least dissension, differ- 
ence of opinion, or disobedience to 
the despotic decree of the Union, is 
even worse. The unmarried man 
who strikes, feeling no particular 
loss of his usual comforts, will perse- 
cute his unhappy brother who may 
happen to have a wife and seven or 
eight children, if for their sakes he 
prefers to accept the wages offered 
by his employer rather than to live 
upon the smaller sum doled out 
weekly to him by the Trades-union. 
For such a “ rebel ” against authori- 
ty, whatever be the claims upon his 
energies, there is no word in their 
vocabulary too insulting and oppro- 
brious. If he cannot be bribed back 
to his allegiance, he must be coerced. 
He becomes a marked man for life— 
there isa brand of disgrace upon him 
which no future repentance can re- 
move; his tools are “rattened ”— 
i. ¢, hidden or stolen; he is in- 
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sulted or assaulted in the streets; 
and the very sanctity of his home 
and fireside is invaded by his ruth- 
less brothers in toil. The following 
case that appears in the newspapers 
as we write, will serve as well as 
any other that might be selected to 
show the cowardly forms which the 
persecution assumes :— 


“‘ Thomas Geary, a journeyman tailor, 
was summoned before Mr. Tyrwhitt for 
conspiring with others to force Alexan- 
der Verbonn, by threats and molesta- 
tion, to depart from his hiring, and to 
leave working for his employer. 

“Mrs. Christina Verbonn being exam- 
ined, said—On the 2d of May I resided 
at No. 7 Sherrard Street, Golden Square, 
My husband, Alexander Verbonn, is a 
tailor by trade, and he has been em. 
ployed by Mr. Wolmershausen of No, 49 
Curzon Street, Mayfair, for five years, 
About five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 2d of MayI heard a noise, and a 
bell was rung. I heard the noise of 
some persons coming up-stairs, and 
shortly after ten or a dozen men came 
up. They knocked at my door, which 
I had locked; and when the door was 
opened, I saw the defendant and seve- 
ral other men. Geary said my husband 
was noman, and that when the strike 
was over they would strike against my 
husband. I said my husband was not 
at home, but was at business. Geary 
told me to open a cupboard door to let 
him see whether my husband was there 
or not. I opened the cupboard door to 
show that he was not there. When 
they all went away, one of them, Geary, 
said he would knock my husband down 
if he met him. Geary said that twice. 
There were five in the room and five 
out. They were very angry. In con- 
sequence of what they said I sent to 
my husband. I was afraid they would 
hurt my husband in the street. 

“By Mr. Lewis, for the defendant.— 
They were very noisy. It was the same 
person whom I had heard speaking be- 
fore that threatened my husband, and I 
know it was Geary. It was the same 
person I had heard speaking before I 
opened the door, and I am certain it 
was Geary. When they spoke about 
striking my husband, they did ,not 
say they would strike him off the books 
of the society. They said, when busi- 
ness commenced again they would strike, 
against him. 
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“Confirmatory evidence having been 
given, Mr. Tyrwhitt said that if one 
set of men chose to say they would 
work for their bread at one rate of 
wages, another had a right to say they 
would not work at the same. But when 
they saw a body of workmen, having 
the command of large funds, go to a 
woman in order to frighten her husband 
into joining them, he would ask, Was 
that conduct worthy of a set of men 
who called themselves intelligent? Was 
not such conduct rather to be looked 
upon as contemptible, and as displaying 
real tyranny? It was his duty to send 
the case to a jury for trial.” 


Doubtless the jury, properly instruc- 
ted by the judge, will, if the facts 
are correctly stated, return a verdict 
of guilty, and doubtless the princi- 
pal ruffian of the ten or twelve en- 
gaged will be made to understand 
by the punishment he receives that 
he has broken the law. Doubtless 
ulso, men who are neither mechan- 
ics nor employers of mechanics, 
except in so much as every man in 
our state of society, by means of 
his wants, creates a demand for the 


labour of mechanics, will ask them- 
selves whether tailors or shoemakers, 
or any other class of persons who 
can misconduct themselves so fla- 
grantly for their own personal pur- 
poses, are fit to become sharers in 
the government of a great and civi- 


lised nation—fit to be intrusted 
with the privilege of voting for mem- 
bers of Parliament—fit to make a 
proper choice between contending 
candidates—fit, in short, for any of 
the responsibilities of citizenship, 
whether they occupy houses or 
lodgings, or whether they can or 
cannot write their names. 

The strikes of working men that 
are taking place in the Northern 
States of the American Union, and 
of which every steamer that crosses 
the Atlantic brings new details, are 
in some respects more remarkable 
than those which we witness in 
our overcrowded Europe. In Ame- 
rica at least the labour market is 
not overstocked ; men are not driven 
to compete with women for women’s 
work—there is room and to spare 
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for double, treble, ten times the 
number of labourers available for 
the wants of a community expand- 
ing every day into new and fertile 
territories. Yet the labourers are 
dissatisfied. They are paid a liberal 
wage that would make an English- 
man’s mouth water, and that would 
give a French labourer the notion 
of positive wealth, for a day’s work 
of ten hours. They have banded 
together throughout the States to 
reduce the hours of labour from ten 
to eight, to which there would pos- 
sibly be no objection on the part of 
those who employ them, were not 
the demand for shorter hours ac- 
companied by the demand in some 
cases for a larger amount of wages, 
and, in the majority of cases, for 
the same amount as is now paid. 
Where universal suffrage prevails 
as in the United States of America, 
and where, as in many of the States, 
the local legislature is annually 
elected, it is easy to see with how 
much greater ease the labourers can 
obtain legislative sanction for their 
demands than would be the case 
in England, where manhood suf- 
frage—for which the working men 
and Messrs. Beales and Potter 
(though not yet Mr. John Bright) 
are clamorous—is not yet estab- 
lished. In their last session the 
Legislatures of Illinois and Mis- 
souri passed laws making eight 
hours a legal day’s work in all cases 
where service for a longer day was 
not specially agreed and contracted 
for between the ‘ boss” (the word 
master is not tolerated) and the 
labourer. In Wisconsin a similar 
act has passed, and in New York a 
measure to the same effect has gone 
successfully through both Houses of 
the Legislature, and only awaits the 
signature of the Governor to become 
law. The dispute between the 
“bosses” and the men, not upon 
the hours of labour, but for the 
wages to be paid for them, has not 
yet assumed a violent shape; but 
in the great Western States of Mis- 
souri and Michigan it rages with a 
bitterness peculiar to the rough, 
ready, and unscrupulous rowdyism 
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which is the characteristic of the 
lower class of Americans, native 
and imported. In the city of St. 
Louis, the commercial capital of 
Missouri, all labour, at the date of 
the last advices, was suspended, 
because the workmen of the several 
trades insisted upon ten hours’ 
wages for eight hours’ work, and 
their employers unanimously re- 
fused compliance. In Chicago, 
the great grain-emporium of the 
western world, and commercial 
capital of the young but flour- 
ishing State of Illinois, the 
strike has assumed a more formi- 
dable shape. Some of the men 
in a variety of trades were con- 
tented to receive eight hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work. Though 
the United States are generally 
supposed: to be pre-eminently a 
free country, and the paradise of 
the manual labourer, this was a 
degree of freedom that was not to 
be tolerated by the labourers on 
strike. After having held a large 
public meeting at which resolutions 
were enthusiastically passed, de- 
claring that ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work was the working 
man’s right, the labourers marched 
in long procession through the 
streets, stopping at every workshop, 
yard, or other place of manufacture 
where men who had refused to 
join the strike were peaceably em- 
ployed, and expelled them violently 
—forcing the owners to close the 
premises. The armed police in 
great numbers were called out by 
the municipal authority, and or- 
der was restored for the day. But 
for the day only. On the morrow 
the disturbances recommenced. A 
mob of workmen, armed with 
bowie-knives, staves, bludgeons, 
revolvers, and other weapons, ga- 
thered in the streets in so threaten- 
ing an attitude that it was found 
necessary to supplement the police 
force by swearing in special con- 
stables, and bringing out a battery 
of light artillery to the public 
square, ready for immediate action 
against the disturbers of the public 
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peace. The results, if any, have 
not reached this country at the 
time we write; but it is evident, 
from all accounts, that the working 
classes of the United States con- 
sider themselves the masters of 
the situation—that their possession 
of a vote gives them power, by their 
numbers, over other classes, if they 
will but act in concert—and that 
they are acting in concert, both on 
social and on political questions, 
It was a Labour question—that of 
slavery—which mainly produced 
as well as embittered the late Civil 
War. It is not quite certain whe- 
ther another Labour question be 
not destined to try the temper of 
the American people, and to pro- 
duce such modifications in the Go- 
vernment as may help to restrain 
the turbulent democracy, and build 
the foundation of the public liberty 
on something better and less shift- 
ing than the selfish passions of the 
multitude. 

Seeing that the workmen of the 
three foremost nations in the world 
are engaged in similar struggles for 
a similar end, it is not to be won- 
dered at that thinking men should 
seriously begin to debate the reason 
why. Mr. John Ruskin—who, like 
many other men of mark and abil- 
ity, is dissatisfied with ‘“ Political 
Economy,” and would replace it by 
what he considers the better science 
of Social Economy—thinks he has 
discovered a remedy for strikes in 
a “standard of wages.” In reply 
to an assertion of what he calls 
‘“‘the primal fallacy of modern Po- 
litical Economy—to wit, that the 
value of any piece of labour cannot 
be defined, and that all that can be 
ascertained is simply whether any 
man can be got to do it for a 

“smaller sum,” he maintains that the 
“value” or “price” of any piece 
of labour “is as absolutely fixed a 
quantity as the weight of gunpow- 
der necessary to carry a given ball 
to a given distance.” He defines” 
this quantity to mean the amount 
of food and air which will enable 
the man to perform the labour 
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without eventually losing any of 
his flesh or mental energy. This 
is doubtless the minimum; but 
the minimum, as we have already 
shown, differs in different countries. 
The labourer in a warm climate 
requires less than the labourer in 
a cold. The Hindoo is blest with 
threepence a-day, and the English- 
man miserable with three shillings. 
“Let,” says Mr. Ruskin, “any half- 
dozen London physicians of recog- 
nised standing state in precise 
terms the quantity and kind of 
food, and space of lodging, ap- 
proximately needful for the healthy 
life of a labourer in any given 
manufacture, and the number of 
hours he may, without shortening 
his life. work at such _ business 
daily, if in such manner he be sus- 
tained. Let all masters be bound 
to give their men choice between 
an order for that quantity of food 
and space of lodging, or the market 
wages for that specified number of 
hours of work. Proper laws for 
maintenance of families should 
require further concession; . but in 
the outset, let but this law of 
wages be established, and if then 
we have more strikes, you may 
denounce them without a word of 
remonstrance eitlier from sense or 
sensibility.” 

This may be all very well for 
the minimum necessary to keep a 
man alive, but it is the character- 
istic, at least of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, whether or not it be that of 
the Chinaman or the Hindco, not 
to be content with a minimun, 
but to strive for a maximum; and 
pace Mr. Ruskin, we are convinced 
that if a minimum, as he sup- 
poses, could be estimated, defined, 
and guaranteed by Jaw to any la- 
bourer, there would be quite as 
much discontent as there is at 
present. Discontent in the main 
is not so bad a thing as it appears. 
If we were all contented, progress 
would be impossible. If the stage- 
coach satisfied us, there would be 
no railway. If water were to all 
men’s taste preferable to wine, no 
wine would be grown. If sackcloth 
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were as much considered as velvet, 
velvet would cease to be in demand. 
If a wigwam suited us, we should 
not build villas and palaces. It is 
the right of every man to be dis- 
satisfied if he likes, and of any 
number of men to be dissatisfied. 
As long as the strikers keep within 
the law, and do not assault and 
intimidate their fellows, it is their 
own affair how long they choose 
to remain idle. These matters all 
right themselves in the end. The 
longer the strike of the tailors con- 
tinues, the longer we shall all of 
us be satisfied with our old gar- 
ments, and the greater chance there 
will be that the trade of garment- 
making will drop out of the 
hands of men, where it ought not 
to be, into those of women, who 
are well qualified for it, and who 
are driven out of occupation, and 
forced into beggary or the hideous 
town, by men who persist in doing 
women’s work. The greater also 
the chance for the sewing-machines 
that are yet to be invented, that 
shall sew men’s clothes as easily as 
women’s. In this, as in all things 
else, the right will prevail; and if 
the labourers are in the wrong, 
they will be led into the right way 
by the inevitable suffering which 
wrong entails upon itself. 

Mr. John Morley, another of the 
“philosophers” who sees some- 
thing better and nobler in strikes 
than a struggle for wages, com- 
plains that capitalists and others, 
who admit the old-fashioned doc- 
trine of competition to be sound 
and for the public advantage—as 
does Mr. J. 8. Mill, the newest 
teacher of the venerable truth— 
‘have not yet risen out of the low- 
est depths of the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism.” By this high-sounding 
phrase he means that capitalists or 
ewployers are selfish, and think 
more of their individual advantage 
than of the wellbeing of the people 
they employ. Perhaps he is right. 
But then it may be said, per contra, 
that his friends, the working men, 
are selfish also, and that they think 
more of their own reward than of 
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the reward of him who gives them 
work. 


“The workmen,” he says, “are wiser 
than their masters. They see that a 
man does not live for himself only, 
nor for his own family only, but for all. 
‘To make work scarce’ is in this theory 
substantially wrong. If I, by working 
overtime and by being cleverer than 
my comrades, absorb 20 per cent. more 
wages than the average of them, why, 
they will be so much worse off; and, 
mark, that while the advantage is con- 
centrated upon one man or family, the 
loss may be spread over ten other men 
or families. If there are ten artisans 
over a job, is it not on the whole more 
desirable that they should get 30s. 
a-week apiece all round, than that one 
of them should carry off 60s., thus leay- 
ing his nine comrades only 26s. 8d. 
apiece to receive? Is not there a wider 
diffusion of prosperity in the one case 
than the other, and is it not above 
all things the diffusion of prosperity 
and happiness which every one of us 
with any thought about mankind is 
sighing for? Do you then mean to say, 
I shall be asked, that a clever man has 
no right to be better paid than the dull 
man? No more right, certainly: the 
only question is, whether it is for the 
general advantage of society that he 
should be better paid in order to per- 
suade him to do his best, and this most 
distinctly is a question. The theory of 
endless competition has had its chance, 
and the results are before every man’s 
eyes. The vast majority of our fellows 
toil from morning to night in manual 
labour ‘in which they have no interest, 
and therefore feel no interest ;’ they 
have little knowledge, scarcely any con- 
tact with stimulating agencies, not too 
many comforts, and fewer luxuries and 
graces. Thisonone side. On the other 
there isa fattened minority. Can society 
get no further than this? If it cannot, 
let us try to endure the thought of so 
hateful a condition as well as we may, 
only do not let us fall down and worship 
competition as though it were the tri- 
umphant builder-up and infallible con 
summator of human happiness.” 


Mr. Morley and others, who sigh 
for the realisation of Utopia, and 
think that all men can be made 
happy in this world, forget that 
happiness, or such modicum of the 
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blessing as falls to the lot of any 
one in this world, lies in the mind, 
and not in the possession of that 
wealth which belongs to what he 
calls the ‘fattened minority,” and 
that possibly, if all the truth were 
known, many members of this “ fat- 
tened minority” are not nearly so 
happy as day-labourers—may not 
have such good health, or such clear 
consciences— such household love 
to cheer them on the way—or such 
enjoyment of life as is within the 
reach of very humble people. A 
late wealthy Marquess declared 
that he would cheerfully give fifty 
thousand pounds if he could eat a 
ploughman’s dinner with a good 
appetite, and digest it without the 
aid of a physician. But leaving the 
question of the relative happiness 
of different classes of men; is Mr. 
Morley sure that his model work- 
man, who might earn sixty shillings 
a-week, but cheerfully accepts thirty 
in order that his brethren of the 
craft may earn just as much or 
just as little as himself, is really a 
worker for the benefit of “all”? 
Is it for the benefit of “all ”—in- 
cluding that very large body of 
excellent people who are called 
“consumers,” the people who ulti- 
mately pay for all work that is ever 
done by any man—that inefficiency 
should be as well rewarded as 
efficiency; or that superior skill 
and industry should, under no 
circumstances, be at a premium? 
And is it anything but selfishness 
in the members of a trade—what- 
ever that trade may be, and in what- 
ever way they may distribute their 
earnings among themselves—if they 
combine to get a larger aggregate 
of wages, which the consumer has 
to pay, than without such combina- 
tion they might have obtained? 
To us it seems that selfishness is 
none the less selfish when @ 
thousand selfish men act in concert, 
than when “individualism,” so much 
abused, has fair-play. The Trades- 
unionists have no such lofty ob- 
jects as the social philosophers 
suppose. They look keenly after 
their own interests, and act in the 
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manner which they think most 
certain to promote them, utterly 
careless of what the results may be 
upon any class of society, or any 
handicraft but their own. 

‘We are not, like Mr. Ruskin, of the 
number of those who would strive 
to discover the remedy for strikes. 
The search is vain. There is no 
remedy, any more than there is 
for thunderstorms. Let us guard 
ourselves as best we can against 
the effect of the lightning-stroke ; 
but Jet us not waste labour or 
energy in endeavouring to prevent 
the unpreventible. The discharge 
of the social electricity in one case 
may be as beneficial as that of the 
atmospheric electricity in the other. 
Strikes may be unpleasant to all 
concerned, but they may be none 
the less necessary and useful. Some 
greedy capitalists require looking 
after, lest they grind the workman 
down too much, and produce in- 
crease of pauperism and crime, and 
so lay burdens upon the general 
community which it ought not to 
bear. It is well that capitalists 
and labourers, employers and em- 
ployed, should agree ; but if they do 
not agree, it is well also that they 
should settle their differences by 
every means that wise Jaw and the 
general interest allow. To deny 
to the working classes the right 
to strike, and to punish them for 
refusing to work for a wage that 
does not satisfy them, would be to 
aim a heavy blow at the true liberty 
which has made us and kept us 
great and powerful. Let Labour 
and Qapital test each other’s endur- 
ance as obstinately as they will; and 
80 long as they keep the peace, the 
public will put up with the incon- 
venience caused by their dispute 
in the best manner it can. Things 
will right themselves at last, with- 
out the interference of legislation. 
And after all is said, it is better 
that there should be strikes now and 
then on the old system of compe- 
tition, than that, in the absence 
of competition—one with another, 
and with their employers—all men 
should be reduced to the one level 
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of lazy, dawdling contentedness 
with little, like the bees in the 
hive, or the rabbits in the 
warren; when the happiness of 
the workman, if he were bappy 
in such a state of stagnation, 
would be secured by the sacrifice of 
civilisation itself. Let, therefore, 
the tailors and the shoemakers, and 
all the rest of them, fight it out 
with their employers, and ascertain 
by the results—near or remote— 
whether they have been hitting 
their heads against a stone wall 
and quarrelling with fate and neces- 
sity, or whether, on the contrary, 
they have been securing any real 
advantage to themselves or to the 
class to which they belong. Time, 
that proves all things, will prove 
this among the rest; and in the 
meanwhile, society at large will 
bear with as much equanimity as 
possible the inconveniences that 
may attend the process of enlight- 
enment. 

There is, however, one exception 
that might not unreasonably be 
taken to the wholesome principle of 
laissez-faire in the matter of strikes, 
and that is in the case of the engine- 
drivers and other employés of the 
great railway companies throughout 
the land. The State, for public 
purposes, has given the railway 
companies a virtual monopoly of 
the means of locomotion—an ab- 
solute monopoly of distances too 
long for foot to walk or horse to 
drive; and, in return, the railway 
companies, and every one in their 
employ—beuvier paid, as a rule, than 
any other class of labourers—owe 
a duty to the public and to the 
State. That duty is to keep the 
lines of locomotion clear, and to pass 
the busy people on their way to and 
fro wherever their business or their 
necessities call. A strike on a line 
of railway, or on several lines of 
railway, or, as might happen, on ali 
the lines of railway simultaneous- 
ly, might amount in its results to 
a national calamity. It might be 
advisable, therefore, to render all 
the officials of a railway company 
responsible, not alone to the share- - 
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holders, but to the Government, as 
representing the public. In the 
army and navy, established both of 
them for the public safety and in- 
terest, no strikes are tolerated. A 
strike of the labourers in these 
peculiar industries is considered 
a mutiny—a crime against the 
public and against the State, 
and punished accordingly. It 
is matter for the consideration 
of other people than the share- 
holders, whether a railway strike, 
preventing, as it might, the trans- 
action of important national as 
well as commercial business, and 
inflicting, in a thousand ways, hard- 
ship and wrong upon every class 
of the people, might not be treat- 
ed somewhat differently from any 
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other, and whether such soldiers 
of the army of industry as en- 
gine-drivers, guards, stokers, and 
others, should not, in the public 
interest, be subjected to a dis- 
cipline similar to that which is 
found necessary in the army and 
navy in days of peace, no less than 
in those of war. We have no in- 
tention of discussing the subject at 
greater length. We but throw out 
this hint for the consideration of the 
gentlemen who call themselves, or 
like to be called, the ‘“ advanced 
thinkers” of our time; certain, at 
all events, that whatever may result 
from the examination of the argu- 
ments that may be advanced on 
both sides of the subject, no harm 
to any one can come of it. 
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TuE voice of earliest as well as 
latest song gives expression to 
man’s longing to penetrate the 
mysteries of the invisible world, to 
learn the state of the departed. 
Our greatest living poet cries pas- 
sionately— 


‘** O that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might 
tell us 
What and where they be!” 


And in like manner sang the bards 
of old. Across the clear sunlight 
of the ‘Iliad’ flits wailing the shade 
of Patroclus. The fierce Achilles 
is constrained 


“* With battle joys and martial games to 
blend 
The pale, calm spectre of a blameless 
friend, ” 


The sublimest of Greek tragic 
poets raises the ghost of Darius to 
mourn a son’s defeat; and hounds 
on the Furies upon the track of 
Orestes by the vengeful spectre of 
OClytemnestra. Ulysses talks with 
the spirits of the dead as they troop 
round the sacrificial blood on the 
gloomy Oimmerian shore. And 
when Virgil conducts Eneas to the 
abodes of the departed, while imi- 
tating Homer, he exceeds him in 
minuteness of description and in 
the exactness with which he appor- 
tions reward and punishment to 
those who dwell there—an _ evi- 
dence that the eye of man has con- 
tinually striven to pierce the mists 
which enwrap those mansions, and 
laboured to discover form and shape 
in that dim land which is, to the 
unassisted eye, “a land of dark- 
ness as darkness itself, without and 
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order, and where the light is as 
darkness.” 

Who, then, can wonder ifa sub- 
ject (always so profoundly interest- 
ing) assumed altered proportions in 
men’s eyes, when a light from above 
at last irradiated the depths of 
Hades? Shall we marvel to see 
the eleventh book of the ‘ Odyssey’ 
expand into the hundred cantos of 
the ‘Divina Commedia’ ?—to find 
what Virgil treats as an episode in 
his poem, become the main theme 
of that mightier Christian genius 
who so dutifully called the pagan 
Master? For, after all, to the an- 
cients ‘the unseen world was the 
world of shadows”—a land which 
their trembling curiosity might 
visit, but must hasten to escape 
from. Christians have learned, 
on the contrary, “ that the outward 
world of the eye is the world of 
shadows, that the tangled web of 
life is to be swept away, and that 
the invisible world is the only 
abode of true, living realities.” * 

Those two great teachers, Sorrow 
and Faith, impressed this upon the 
mind of Dante above all the poets 
of Christendom. His heart, torn 
by the early death of Beatrice, 
sought for comfort that city ‘* which 
no foe enters, whence no friend de- 
parts.” As he watched the “ old or- 
der changing, giving place to new,” 
but not better, his vexed mind 
found rest in the contemplation of 
a changeless world. When Dante 
bewailed the degeneracy of the 
great monastic orders; the once 
fervent piety of the ages of faith 
decayed ; the spiritual head of Ohris- 
tendom fallen from his lofty pre- 
tensions to become the tool of the 
King of France; the faded lustre of 
the authority of its temporal head 
the Emperor, and the consequent tri- 
umph of factious discord in his own 
birthplace and the other cities of 
Italy ;—he could find no refreshment 
for his spirit save in gazing on the 
retribution which in another world 
awaits wickedness triumphant in 
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this, and in rising from the domain 
of petty tyrant or disorderly repub- 
lic to that invisible realm of Peace 
and Order which had become the 
home of his best affections, And 
thus it came to pass that the father 
of modern poetry deliberately took 
up his permanent habitation in 
that dread abode which the father 
of ancient poetry but endured 
hastily to visit. Homer casts a 
shuddering glance. from the world 
of life and beauty at the dwellers 
among the dead. But Dante boldly 
makes them the companions of his 
choice, and surveys the land of the 
living from their precincts. The 
genius of Homer and of Dante is 
near akin in its sublime simplicity. 
Their respective points of observa- 
tion are far apart. Each surveys 
his world with eagle glance; but 
the worlds on which each fixes that 
keen gaze are diverse one from the 
other. 

The last few years have done 
much for the interpretation of 
Homer. We purpose examining 
what they have done for that of 
Dante in the metre of his own 
choice. Our readers may remem- 
ber an opinion which we have more 
than once expressed in favor of 
the retention, wherever practicable, 
of the original metre in  transla- 
tions. The one great exception to 
this rule, as we must think, is the 
case of versions from Greek or 
Latin. And we have not now to 
say how fully we approve of Lord 
Derby’s, Professor Conington’s, and 
Mr. Martin’s course in declining to 
disfigure their respective admirable 
translations by English hexame- 
ters, Sapphics, hendecasyllabics, 
and the like. But the rule must 
apply, if anywhere, to translations 
from languages like the Italian, 
whose system of verse is the same 
as ours. No one who remembers 
Surrey and Wyat can say that terza 
rima (the measure of Dante) is an 
un-English metre; or deny that the 
translators now before us have, at 
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least in their choice of a metre, shown 
a right sense of a translator’s duty. 
The six* writers who, on metricai 
grounds, contest Cary’s claim to be 
the translator of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ have a right to be heard; 
seeing that, with no such inter- 
posing obstacles as those which 
baffle the translator of the ‘ Iliad,’ 
their great predecessor sacrificed 
the metre of Dante to his own 
sense of beauty: or convenience, 
and made his otherwise admirable 
version needlessly unlike its origi- 
nal by executing itin blank verse. 
True, rhymes come more readily by 
threes in Italian than in English. 
True, it often seems hard enough 
to find pregnant and concise words 
wherewith to follow Dante in com- 
pressing worlds of thought into 
single lines, without the added 
trammel of being forced to end 
those lines by words of a given 
sound. But these difficulties, 
though great, are not insuperable ; 
and we are persuaded that with 
these difficulties the translator of 
Dante ought to grapple. Nor, if 
he fallsin the attempt, should he 
fall wholly without honour. For 
(as the subjoined reasons may serve 
to show) not till these difficulties 
have been overcome can England 
possess a perfectly satisfactory ver- 
sion of the greatest poet (save one) 
of Christendom. 

No one t who considers the inti- 
mate relation inall real poetry be- 
tween sense and sound, between the 
meaning which animates and the 
metrical structure which embodies 
and expresses it, can doubt that it 
is aninjury to a poem, which should 
never be wantonly inflicted, to di- 
vorce its thoughts from the mould 
into which they were cast (of settled 
purpose, or it may be _instinc- 
tively) by their author. The more 
complicated and artificial the struc- 
ture of the verse, the greater the 


wrong we do its informing soul if 
we bid it inhabit a body for which 
it was not originally intended. And 
if this is true, speaking generally, 
how evidently must it be true of 


the case before us! For when we | 


consider the plainly intended cor- 
respondence between the lofty 
theme of Dante’s poem and its vis- 
ible form, not only in its general 
plan, but in each minute detail, we 
must feel that a translator who 
takes no account of its “ designed 
coincidences” can do but scanty 
justice to his great subject. 

The ‘ Divina Commedia’ is a state- 
ly edifice, raised by its author to 
the honour of that Triune God to 
whom he was dedicated in his 
baptism. It testifies to his belief 
in that threefold division of the 
unseen world, in which his Church 
had instructed him. And it was 
so planned by him as to offer the 
marks of the Three and of the One, 
alike to the first glance at its gene- 
ral design, and to the closest scru- 
tiny into each subordinate orna- 
ment. Thus its primary division 
is into three parts. Each of those 
parts (excluding the first canto as 
introductory to the whole) is sub- 
divided into thrice -eleven lays. 
There are thrice three divisions 
of Dante’s ‘ Hell,’ of his ‘ Purga- 
tory,’ and of his ‘ Paradise.’ While, 
not without purpose to witness to 
the unity of his design, has Dante 
ended each of his three main divi- 
sions by the same word (stelle); 
the last note seeming to testi- 
fy, by its identity, that the three 
mighty chants form but one an- 
them. 

But more striking than these 
broader outlines is the evidence of 
design supplied by the metre of 
the poem. Familiar (as Mr. Day- 
man rightly suggests) with such 
Latin medieval poems in triplets 
as Damiani’s lovely poem on the 





* We have endeavoured to make our list of translators of the ‘ Divina Commedia” 
(in whole or part) in terza rima a complete one ; but cannot feel absolutely sure of 


our success, 


+ For a very able statement of this view, see Mr. Dayman’s admirable preface. 
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‘Joys of Paradise,’* or as the sub- 
lime ‘ Dies Ire’ with its “ hammer- 
plows,” Dante felt that the terza 
rina would enable him to strike 
the ear, as those hymns do, at re- 
gular intervals, with a thrice-re- 
ated sound. But, unlike their 
limited definiteness, the terza ri- 
ma suggests boundless extension 
besides; by the new rhyme which 
ever appears before the old van- 
ishes from the verse, requiring yet 
afresh rhyme before it can be itself 
complete; thus imaging, in a struc- 
ture of verse that has no natural 
end, the eternal and the infinite. 
Now the translator of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ into blank verse can 
only preserve the more superficial 
indications of Dante’s thought: 
. these last more essential and deli- 
cate tokens of it are beyond his 
reach. And he occasions, to us 
at least, a disappointment akin to 
that with which, on entering a 
cruciform minster, we should find 
that its transepts had been walled 
off from sight, and see nave and 
choir robbed of their ornaments, 
and reduced to the simplicity of an 
ancient basilica. It is for these 
reasons that we are inclined to 
look favourably -upon efforts to pre- 
sent Dante to the English public 
in the metre which he chose him- 


self—_a metre not so hard as the- 


Spetserian to use gracefully in 
English, and of the use of which in 
original composition we have ex- 
amples both in Byron and in Shel- 
ley, as well as in the Elizabethan 
poets. 

We say this on the supposition 
(common alike to Cary and his 
competitors) that the  transla- 
tion of verse into verse is a feas- 
ible undertaking. Dante himself 
thought otherwise. He say in his 
‘Convito,’ “‘ Every one should know 
that nothing harmonised by musi- 
cal enchdinment can be transmuted 
from one tongue into another with- 
out breaking al! its sweetness and 
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harmony.”¢+ And it has been main- 
tained by others that, since much 
of the delight of poetry is afforded 
by skilful combinations of words, 
suggesting agreeable associations 
—since the charm of many a fine 
passage would be destroyed if a 
single word in it were altered— . 
it is vain to hope that, having per- 
force changed every word, you can 
have left the spell any portion 
of its ancient power. The transla- 
tor of poetry, like the princess in 
the Arabian tale, has parted with 
the lamp which controlled the 
genii, and will find to his cost that 
they disregard the summons of 
the bright and polished substitute. 
No one can deny that there is 
something, perhaps much, of truth 
in such language. Yet if, regard- 
ing their master’s judgment as con- 
clusive against them, we should 
dismiss the writers before us as 
men whose enterprise is not mere- 
ly difficult, but impossible; though 
we should save ourselves much 
trouble by doing so, yet we could 
not feel that we were acting justly. 
It may well be that identical re- 
production lies rarely, if ever, with- 
in atranslator’s power. But that the 
copy, if a skilful one, may (though 
executed in a different material) 
convey much of the pleasure given 
by the original, we cannot doubt. 
Nor can we see (in spite of Dante’s 
authority) why a musical ear and a 
practised hand should not succeed 
in transposing with little injury 
the harmonies of one language into 
those of another. The translator’s 
work must indeed be a series of 
compromises. He must seek out 
for the idiomatical expressions of 
his original their nearest equiva- 
lents in his own tongue. He must 
do what he can to replace by other 
methods peculiar effects produced 
by means which are out of his own 
reach. Every now and then, no 
doubt, he must own with sorrow 
that there are absolutely no colours 





* Quoted, and beautifully translated, by Mr. Dayman. 
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at his disposal which can transfer 
the exact tints before him to his 
canvas. Where, for example, is 
the man worthy to be a translator 
of Dante, who could rest satisfied 
with his own version of that exqui- 
site line, ‘Dolce color d’oriental 
zaffiro”? or with any rendering of 
Dante’s echo of the Eschylean *Av- 
nptSpov yedkaopa, ‘ Conobbi il trem- 
olar Della marina”? But at least 
the translator, if duly qualified for 
his work, may hope for success of 
the same kind as that which re- 
wards the skilful painter of fair 
flowers in a foreign land. The 
artist cannot expect their delicious 
fragrance to breathe from his com- 
pleted work. Neither can the best 
translator hope that his will be 
pervaded by the indefinable aroma, 
the nameless delight of his original. 
But that is no reason why the 
flower should not be so faithfully 
portrayed as to bring its scent to 
our remembrance, and to make its 
sweetness credible to those who 
never inhaled its perfume, or saw 
its beauty for ‘themselves, And 
surely such work as this is well 
worth doing. Can we say the same 
of a style of translation which is 
far easier, and therefore far more 
common? — whicb indeed copies 
the flower, but in gaudy tinsel- 
paper or hard shell, and is accurate 
but not artistic. Or of that well- 
known process by which the no- 
blest poetry of one language be- 
comes the most prosaic verse of 
another?—which we would liken 
to the pressing and drying of the 
flower you loved in spring, which 
gives it back to you the same in 
outline, but with its every charm 
destroyed. 

We shall find examples of each 
of these sorts of translation in the 
works now before us; but we pro- 
mise those readers who may accom- 
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pany us in their inspection, not to 
linger needlessly over versions of 
the last two kinds, : 
The first specimen of Dante in 
English terza rima which attract- 
ed general notice * was Lord By- 
ron’s version of the episode of 
Francesca da Rimini, written at 
her birthplace, Ravenna, the town 
also where Dante composed the 
larger part of the ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia.’t Mr. Merivale followed with 
translations of select passages, so 
admirable as to excite great regret 
that he did not undertake a version 
of the whole poem. But the ear. 
liest translation of even one con- 
plete division of the ‘ Divina Con- 
media’ into terza rima was, we 
believe, that of the ‘Inferno’ by Mr, 
Dayman, published (so his preface 
to his version of the whole informs 
us) as early as 1848. He therefore 
claims our attention as alike the 
earliest and latest terza-rima trans- 
lator of the ‘Divina Commedia;’ 
forthe beautiful volume now be- 
fore us, containing all its three 
divisions, side by side with the 
Italian text, bears for its date 1865, 
the sexcentenary of Dante’s birth. 
It will be seen that the other five 
works on our list are comprised in 
the intermediate years; the ‘In- 
ferno’ of Mr. Ford, the latest of 
them, having only preceded Mr. 
Dayman’s work by a few months. 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Brooksbank 
each present us with a generally 
correct version of the ‘Inferno.’ 
Their work bears the impress of a 
refined mind, and witnesses to a 
sympathetic admiration for Dante 
which is to their credit. It is fair- 
ly satisfactory as a rendering of the 
great master’s more level passages, 
but proves inadequate to follow his 
loftier flights. Still, while reading 
their translations, we feel that we 
are listening to scholars and to 





* Hayley (in 1781) published a terza-rima translation of the three first cantos 


of the ‘ Inferno.’ 


He placed it among the Notes to his ‘ Essay on Epic Poetry.’ 


+ Lord Byron speaks of terza rima as wholly unknown tothe British reading 
public of Ais day, Asa voyager in strange waters, he certainly uses an adven- 
turer’s licence, as he once employs the same rhyme so often that four consecutive 


lines end alike. ° 
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gentlemen. It is, in many things, a 
descent to pass from either of these 
two versions to those of Mr. Thomas 
and Mrs. Ramsay. Not that we have 
uny cause to blame the lady for want 
of refinement. On the contrary, 
our quarrel with her translation is, 
that it is only too ladylike :—that 
she too often forgets that her busi- 
ness is to repeat her author’s own 
words; not add to them, or soften 
down their ruggedness. We will 
give just one instance of the sort 
of prettinesses which Mrs, Ramsay 
considers an ornament to _ the 
great Florentine’s severe simplicity. 
Dante, in the twenty-second canto 
of his ‘Purgatory,’ has occasion to 
name Thetis; which he does with- 
out epithet or comment. Mrs. 
Ramsay amends his homeliness ; 
and, by a most undantesque ampli- 
fication, presents to us “ Thetis 
with the seaflowers in her hair.” 
For such interpolations, too, she 
makes room by corresponding omis- 
sions. And we have vainly searched 
her ‘ Divina Commedia’ for even 
attempts to render many a charac- 
teristic touch of Dante’s own, more 
precious in our eyes than “sea- 
flowers” by the bushel. We almost 
wish that, like two of her competi- 
tors, Mrs. Ramsay had printed the 
original alongside of her transla- 
tion. That good sense to which 
her well-written notes bear witness, 
might have then Jed her to repair 
deficiencies and lop off redundan- 
cies. Then, too, she might have 
been reminded that Dante knew 
how to finish, as well as how to be- 
gin, a canto; and repented of that 
absurd Alexandrine, which “ drags 
its slow length along” at the end 
of each of hers. 

But if Mrs. Ramsay’s version is 
superfine and not literal enongh, 
Mr. Thomas’s is, on the other hand, 
prosaically literal and vulgar. His 
lines generally do represent the 
meaning of Dante’s; only they re- 
present it much as those of Tate 
and Brady do the Royal Psalmist’s. 
The poetry has, in both cases, some- 
how evaporated during the process 
of translation. We cannot, indeed, 
charge Mr. Thomas with verbal in- 
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exactness, when he renders “O in 
eterno faticoso manto!” by “Oh! 
in eternal tiresome raiment clad !” 
He does not alter his author’s 
meaning by translating 


“Ei seguette, 
Come suol seguitar per alcun caso 
Che l'un nomare all’altro convenette,” 


thus— 

“On this occasion, 
As oft it happens, it befell that they 
Each other had to name in conversation.” 


But who, had Dante written such 
lines, would have thought it worth 
while to read, much less to trans- 
late, their unmitigated prose? Ac- 
cording to Dante, Procne 


“ Mutd forma 
Nell’uccel che a cantar piu si diletta.” 


According to Mr. Thomas, her 


“Form digressed 
Into the bird which most delights in 
song. 
A digression which strikes us as so 
singular, that we dare not apostro- 
phise its recorder, as his Dante 
does Hugh Oapet, with, ‘O soul, 
who speak’st with such propriety /” 


-curious version as that is of the 


“© anima che tanto ben favelle!” 
of the original. But, of a truth, all 
our old acquaintance in the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ have learned a strange 
language in Mr. Thomas’s pages. 
His very demons thus commence 
their inquiries about Dante, “ Pray, 
who is he that dares,” &. His 
Count Guido’s parenthetic curse 
on the Pope, who lured him back 
to ruin, is, * Him evil cateh/” And 
his Farinata abates much of his 
wonted patrician dignity, to ask 
Dante, “ Who, pr’ythee, were thine 
ancestors?” When we emerge into 
Purgatory, under Mr. Thomas’s guid- 
ance (he has not yet invaded Para- 
dise), we hear much the same dis- 
course. The once slothful ex- 
claim, in its eighteenth canto— 


“ We are so filled with ardour for pro- 
ceeding, 
Forgive us that with ceaseless tread we 


e ’ 
Nor let our duty seem to you ill-breed- 
ing.” 
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The emaciated forms in its twenty- 
third canto remind Dante of the 
horrors of besieged Jerusalem, 
“When Mary her son’s flesh for 
breakfast used.” The great Coun- 
tess Matilda beckons Statius to the 
waters of Eunoé, saying (much as 
Miss Phebe Tozer might invite 
her pastor to tea), ‘‘Do thou come 
with him, sir.” And Marco Lom- 
bardo thus takes his leave of the 
poets, ‘God bless you! I may 
walk with you no more.” Mr. 
Thomas justifies the publication of 
his work, by remarking in his pre- 
face that it has “little in common 
with any previous translations.” 
We give an unreserved and thank- 
ful assent to this proposition ; but it 
does occur to us to wonder whether 
no faint suspicion does cross Mr. 
Thomas’s mind of the nature and 
cause of this marked difference. 

Mr. Cayley’s spirited and able 
version is very superior, indeed, to 
those which we have been hitherto 
considering. It has been too long 
before the public to require a sepa- 
rate and detailed examination from 
us now. It will, therefore, save 
time if, before we turn our undi- 
vided attention to Mr. Dayman, we 
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join him and Mr. Cayley together 
as incomparably the best terza rimg 
translators of the ‘Divina Com. 
media,’ and consider some features 
which they have in common, and 
also theit most striking points of 
difference. 

Both * are, evidently, ripe scho- 
lars;t and scholarship is an indis- 
pensable requisite for the interpreta. 
tion of a poet who claims a place in 
the succession of Latin bards, who 
is guided by Virgil himself through 
two of the three kingdoms, and 
who ranks himself among the 
Stagirite’s disciples.t Each has” 
aimed at presenting to the English 
reader Dante’s thoughts in their 
majestic simplicity—too reverent 
to deck them in ornaments which 
he deliberately rejected—never di- 
luting by paraphrase his homely 
vigour of expression. Neither has 
the least wish to be more explicit 
than Dante, and both have oeca 
sionally ended by being consider- } 
ably more obscure. Each has 
brought to his task a thing very 
essential for its successful perform- 
ance—namely, a mind thoroughly 
familiar with the greatest English 
poets. It is into their language 





*Mr. Cayley’s volume of Notes deserves the gratitude of every student of Dante. 
We would, however, recommend him to reconsider his reference to Virgil’s “In- 


fandum regina,” &c., of Francesca’s 


“ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria,” 


which could only have been suggested by it on the Jucus-a-non-lucendo principle. 
Virgil’s hero unwillingly recalls past sorrow amid present ease. Dante’s heroine 
says that nothing embitters present woe so much as the thought of departed joys. 

+ Mr. Dayman’s Notes are scholarlike, brief, and in general to the purpose. 
They are once or twice, however, disfigured by theological crotchets, which are 
anachronisms in the illustration of Dante. To give one instance. Archbishop 
Trench may be wrong in concluding (with the vast majority of commentators) 
that St. Peter walked the Sea of Galilee once only, as recorded in St. Mat 
thew’s fourteenth chapter. Mr. Dayman may (very improbably) be right in in- 
ferring a repetition of that miracle, from an expression in the twenty-first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel; but unless he possesses some proof which he withholds from 
us, that such was likewise Dante’s opinion, he has no right to quote, as he does, the 
latter instead of the former chapter, for the miracle referred to in the twenty- 
fourth canto of the ‘ Paradise.’ 

t For proof of the disadvantage of a merely second-hand acquaintance with the 
classics to the translator of Dante, we might refer (inter aliis) to Mr. Thomas’s cool 
classification of Aristotle’s ethics among the exploded errors of the ancients; to his 
“Fury Megara;” and to his identification of the Plutus of the seventh canto of 
the ‘Inferno,’ with Pluto himself, and amazing note thereupon. 
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that they both have rightly endea- 
voured to render Dante. But 
while Mr. Dayman is for the most 
part content with Shakespearean 
and Miltonic terms, Mr. Cayley goes 
farther back, and fills his book with 
archaic words, till it stands much 
in need of a glossary. This is, we 
think, a mistake. Had Chaucer 
left us, instead of a _ translation 
of a few of its lines, one of the 
whole ‘ Divina Commedia,’ it would 
have been a great boon to the 
lovers of early English; but it 
would not have prevented the need 
of modern translations. Besides, 
Mr. Cayley’s work is not composed, 
as a whole, in the language of 
Chaucer, or even of Spenser. His 
uncouth words only tesselate the 
groundwork of a diction with 
which they do not blend, and in 
which they sometimes produce a 
displeasing effect.* Mr. Cayley is 
also unwise in his frequent use of 
words of Latin origin, merely on 
account of their external resem- 
biance to words employed by 
Dante, the real meaning of which 
they may be far from representing 
—e.g., “nude” for “nudo,” forget- 
fal that nwdus has acquired a spe- 
cial sense in English, while retain- 
ing its general one in _ Italian. 
Moreover, Mr, Cayley’s fine pas- 
sages are often disfigured by the 
occurrence of ordinary colloquial- 
isms, and of technical terms which 
poetry does not love. It is too 
bad of him to make Nino (in the 
eighth canto of the ‘ Purgatory’) say 
of his inconstant widow— 


“ By her example may men well aread 
How long in Jasses fires of love can 
burn, 
That sight or touching shall not often 
feed.” 


And worse still to mar the beauty 


of the sympathising angels in the 
thirtieth canto, by the introduction 
of an unpleasant surgical term, 
thus— 


“ But when I heard in their sweet melo- 
dies 
Their pity for me, more than had they 
said 
‘Why, lady, dost thou so him cau- 
terise??” , 


But it is in his system of rhyme 
that Mr. Cayley parts company with 
Mr. Dayman most completely and, 
as we think, most unfortunately. 
That he employs the same rhyme 
three or four times over in one 
canto (short as those cantos are), is 
perhaps no subject of reproach ;t 
although, as there are but fifteen out 
of the hundred cantos of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ in which the same rhyme 
occurs even twice, Mr. Dayman de- 
serves credit for the resolution 
which he alone appears to have 
made—to use no more licence in 
this matter than his master. But 
the rhymes employed ought, at any 
rate, to be good ones, and not tne 
mere apologies for rhymes which 
the majority of the writers before 
us expect us to accept.{ How are 
we to know, except by their place 
in the verse, that failed rhymes with 
child, seal with hell,§ cowl with bull, 
talk with shock, or dim with come ?| 
And where can be the difficulty of 
ternary or other rhyme if they 
do? Mr. Cayley’s rhymes are more 
frequently grotesque than imper- 
fect, and some of his daring ex- 

eriments in this line are paralleled 

e Mr. Thomas, far apart as their 
two versions keep in most other 
respects. To Mr. Thomas, indeed, 
belongs the undivided honour of 
this unique opening to the eight- 
eenth canto of the ‘ Inferno’— 





* Mr. Dayman has, like Mr. Cayley, employed old English in one place where it 
is highly appropriate, to represent the Provengal of Arnault Daniel in the twenty- 


sixth canto of the ‘ Purgatory.’ 


t Mrs. Ramsay and Mr. Thomas frequently use the same rhyme six times in one 


canto. 


¢ Mr. Dayman uses an imperfect rhyme very seldom indeed. Mr, Brooksbank 


comes next in correctness on this point. 
; A favourite rhyme with Mr. Ford. 


These three last examples are from Mrs, Ramsay. 
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“There is a place in hell called Malebolge, 
All rocky and of dark ferruginous stain, 
Like the surrounding steep of which I 

told ye ”»— 


the rhyme in which must depend 
on some curious compromise be- 
tween the English and Italian lan- 
guages which we own to be beyond 
us. How to pronounce Antenori 
so as to make it. a suitable rhyme 
for gory, while leaving it an Italian 
word, as Mr. Thomas does, would, 
we suppose, be as puzzling to Mr. 
Cayley as it is to ourselves. But, 
to our surprise, he agrees with Mr. 
Thomas in thinking folly a proper 
rhyme for colle. And he stands 
alone in the two following instances; 
both of which, to our mind, would 
be far more in place in a burlesque 
poem in the style of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ than in a translation of 
Dante :— 
“He murmured, and a word as ’twere 
Gentucca 
Methought I caught, from where he 
caught the pain 
Retributive,which makes them each to 
look a 
Grape with its husks out.” 
—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 24. 


** And amongst her maidens ¢ell a 
Tale of the Romans, Fesule, or Troy. 
As great a marvel Lapo Saltarello 
Would then have been,” &c. 
—‘ Paradise,’ canto 15, 


Mr. Cayley is also fond of ending 
a line with O exclamatory. We 
should like his version of the grand 
recognition in the ‘ Purgatory’ better, 
if the following reminiscence of 
Thomson’s celebrated ‘‘O Sophon- 
isba! Sophonisba, O!” were ex- 
punged from it:— 


‘* Splendour of living light eternal! O,” 
&e. 


Mr. Dayman shows his good taste 
by avoiding all such doubtful ex- 
pedients in rhyme. He has re- 
membered that a translator cannot 
claim the licence conceded to ori- 
ginal genius, and he has kept in 
this matter within the limits estab- 
lished by the best English poets. 
As our later ones have disallowed 
the practice (adopted by Spenser, 
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and once or twice by Milton, from 
the Italians) of admitting the same 
word (in different senses) as a rhyme 
to itself, he has been wiser than 
Mr. Cayley in not following it, 
Neither has he ever courted a mere 
verbal resemblance to the line be- 
fore him at the cost of fidelity to 
its spirit. But there is one fault 
which he shares with Mr. Cayley, 
and in which he at times exceeds 
him; that of which we have before 
spoken, the defect of leaving his 
own meaning obscure. This is ap- 
parently in Mr. Dayman the result 
of a laudable endeavour to present 
the whole of each idea of Dante 
exactly within Dante’s limits. Now, 
to be at once concise like Dante, 
and yet luminously clear as he is, 
except in his deepest plunges or 
boldest ascents to summits “ dark 
with excess of light,” is a very hard 
undertaking. We cannot, there- 
fore, wonder (though we may regret) 
that sometimes, in rendering a pas- 
sage of Dante, Mr. Dayman, having 
secured its most important words 
and resolutely compressed them 
into the small space at his disposal, 
treats its smaller words rather reck- 
lessly, and leaves them, with a con- 
fidence which cannot be always 
well bestowed, for his readers to 
supply. As, for instance, in the 
following lines— 


‘Deserving of such reverence in mien, 
Of more a son his father might not hold.” 
—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 1, 


will one reader in ten understand 
that “‘mien” refers to Cato, not to 
the beholder, and succeed in sup- 
plying ‘‘deserving” before “of”? 
Or, again— 
‘*‘ There seemed I saw in vision, while to 
soar ° 
In sudden trance ecstatical I felt, 
Crowds gathered in a temple,” 
—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 15, 


is anything but clear. A reference 
to the Italian determines Dante 
himself to be the soarer, a point 
hard to establish on the ordinary 
rules of construction. Indeed, not 
without a prophetic intuition that 
his readers would have to be “ edi- 
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fied by the margent ere they had 
done,” has Mr. Dayman placed the 
original text beside his own ver- 
sion. Our study of it in the more 
intricate passages has, we are 
pound to say, generally convinced 
us that the translator is himself in 
full possession of their sense even 
where he has failed to convey it 
distinctly to the reader; but how 
the student who is not an Italian 
scholar is to make it out we can- 
not always see. 

Here, again, is a difficult ellipsis : 
“Tp to Sanleo—down to Noli’s glen— 

Even of Bismantova mere feet presume 

To tread the top.” 

—'‘ Purgatory,’ canto 4. 
As Dante himself says, “ Vassi a 
Sanleo,” Mr. Dayman might have 
written, ‘‘ We to Sanleo wali—down 
Noli’s glen,” without condescend- 
ing too far to the dull of apprehen- 
sion. Could he not also restore 
their lost prepositions to lines like 
the following ?— 
“The left flank now, and now the right 
to glance ;” 
and replace the words omitted in 
lines like these ?— 
“ And every trembling leaf one inpulse 
knows, 


Nor yet from their uprightness so divide, 
The little birds along their tops sublime 
Would aught abandon of the work they 
plied.” 

—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 28. 
We sympathise with Mr. Dayman’s 
evident fear of making his oracle 
unvenerable by giving (like some 
of his rivals) too easy access to its 
shrine. But surely in passages like 
the foregoing he needlessly darkens 
the corridors which lead to it. 

One of Mr. Dayman’s omitted 
articles causes us to lose an im- 
portant transition in the first canto 
of the ‘Divina Commedia.’ After 
proposing to show Dante Hell, 
Virgil proceeds— 

“ EF vederai color, che son contenti 

Nel foco ;” 
of course the souls in Purgatory. 
Mr. Dayman’s “ Shall other see 
VOL. Cl.—NO, DOXX, 
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content to undergo,” &c., hardly 
marks this. “Those too shall see,” 
might preserve Dante’s distinction. 
And the lost conjunction can ill 
be spared from the second of these 
three lines— 


“T believe that he believed that I believed 
Among those stocks so piteous voices 


came 
Of some that hid to ’scape us unper- 


° ceived.” 


—'‘ Inferno,’ canto 13, 


To the first line of this triplet we 
object for a different reason. It is 
all but impossible to read it as verse 
at all. Mr. Dayman defends it in 
an apologetic note (which shows 
his own misgivings) as a literal 
copy of Dante’s “T’credo ch’ei 
credette ch’io credesse,” which it 
is, only with this important differ- 
ence. The Italian line is not in- 
harmonious, and by its well-marked 
distinction of tenses it escapes the 
monotony of the English one. 

In the instances we have hitherto 
given, Dante is clear, while his in- 
terpreter is obscure. The line we 
are about to quote (the concluding 
one of the twenty-seventh canto of 
the ‘Inferno’) is no harder in the 
version before us than in the ori- 
ginal, Dante’s “Quei che scommet- 
tendo acquistan carco” has puzzled 
the majority of interpreters, in- 
cluding Mr. Cary, who mistranslates 
scommettendo, We _ congratulate 
Mr. Dayman on having penetrated 
the true sense of the line, which 
is of course that, while severance 
generally effects diminution, schism 
loads its workers with added penal- 
ties. But we doubt whether this 
meaning will be conveyed to any 
one at first sight by Mr. Dayman’s 


“Who, discomposing, yet amass their 
load.” 


Some such word as “ disuniting” 
would be more readily intelligible. 

It is only just to add that Mr, 
Dayman is often peculiarly happy 
in his rendering of similar anti- 
thetic lines. We give one example, 
Pope Nicholas’s account of his own 
avarice and its sad results— 

3¢ 
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“Che su I’avere, e qui mi misi in borsa.” 
—‘ Inferno,’ canto 19. 
Nothing can be neater than Mr. 
Dayman’s 
“T wealth above, and here myself im- 
bursed.” 


Before proceeding to extract 
longer passages, this is, perhaps, a 
fitting place in which to notice one 
or two of Mr. Dayman’s versions to 
the correctness of which we demur. 
We do not mean misprints, such 
as “council” for “counsel,” and 
“convened” for “ bestowed ” (‘ Para- 
dise, canto xii. line 75), which we 
only mention because the author 
has overlooked it in his table of 
errata. But we must think the 
following a mistranslation :— 


‘Giunse quel mal voler, che pur mal 
chiede, 

Con lintelletto, e mosse il fumo e il vento 

Per la virti: che sua natura diede.” 


“That evil will which but for evil burns 
He joined with intellect, and fog and blast 
Moved by that impulse each from nature 
learns.” ‘ 

—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 5. 
For, in the first place, there should 
be no comma at “chiede,” since 
Dante means that the intellect of 
the Malevolence in question ever 
seeks to do mischief. He never 
meant to describe a demon as hav- 
ing its wits to look for at such a 
critical moment. Then “ giunse” 
should be referred to the evil spirit’s 
collecting those vapours which he 
afterwards moves (as we incline to 
think) by his own might—that of 
one of the “powers of the air.” 
We allow, however, that “sua na- 
tura” is rather ambiguous; but of 
the meaning of the rest of the pas- 
sage we entertain no doubt. 

Even with Lombardi’s authority 
against us, we are inclined also to 
dispute Mr. Dayman’s rendering of 
this line— 
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“To riconokbi i mici non falsi errori,” 
‘‘Mine own too real errors inly weighed.” 
—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 15, 
as it appears to us nearly certain 
that by “errori” Dante meant his 
own mistaken conviction that the 
visions which he saw were realities 
and that he calls them “not false,” 
because they represented true facts 
to him. 
Again, Mr. Dayman must be wrong 
in translating 
“La selva dico di spiriti spessi ” 
by 
“The wood I mean which spirits throng. 
ed to fill.” 
‘ Inferno,’ canto 4, 
For, according to Dante, the spirits 
are themselves the wood. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dayman has ren- 
dered two lines in the celebrated 
episode of Francesca with greater 
fidelity than Cary. The unhappy 
narrator says that love 
“Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che come vedi ancor non mi abbandona.” 
Cary’s translation,— 
“Caught me with pleasing him so passing 
well, 
That, as thou seest, ie yet deserts me 
not,” — 
is doubly incorrect. For “ piacer” 
means the pleasure received, not 
given, by Francesca. “ And “ ancor 
non mi abbandona”’ is the expres- 
sion of her undying love for Paolo; 
not a tautologous anticipation of 
the awful line near her story’s 
close— 
“Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso.”* 
Mr. Dayman is therefore quite right 
in translating the couplet in que* 
tion thus: 
“ Bonds of delight in him around me cast 
So strong, thou seest, as J not yet may 
spurn.” + 
But we must not linger over 
minute criticisms like these. A 








* “He that from me shall never more be parted.” —DAYMAN. 


+ Lord Byron’s 


“That, as thou seest, yet, 
Yet it doth remain,” 


is better still; but his version of the former line is incorrect. 
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translation of Homer or of Dante 
must, after all, stand or fall by its 
general fidelity to the spirit of its 
original—by its power of giving 
pleasure of the same kind (however 
inferior in degree) to that which we 
derive from reading the author in 
his own language. And we should 
be dealing unfairly with the latest 
translator of Dante into terza rima 
if we refused to enable our readers 
to judge of the general character of 
his work, so far at least as extracts 
can effect this. The boundless va- 
riety of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
must make our. specimens very in- 
adequate for their purpose, but we 
proceed to offer a few, selected to the 
best of our judgment. 

Our first shall be an example of 
how Mr. Dayman deals with those 
parts of Dante’s great poem which 
reveal to us the orator as well as 
the poet. A good judge* has pro- 
nounced Dante’s apostrophe to 
Italy, in the sixth canto of the 
‘Purgatory,’ unsurpassed in wither- 
ing sarcasm and unsparing invec- 
tive even by the Philippics them- 
selves. We extract Mr. Dayman’s 
version of its last part—the outpour- 
ing of the bitterness which filled the 
poet’s heart when he thought of 
that ungrateful city which had 
driven him forth an exile :— 


‘ My precious Florence! be thou well 
content 

Of this digression, where thou hast no 
part, 

Thanks to thy people, that way provi- 
dent ! 

Many have justice quivered in the 
heart, 

But launch it not till reason bend the 
bow— 

Thy people wears it on the lip to dart; 

Many by choice the public load fore- 
go— 

Thy people answers of its zeal intense, 

Ere any call, and cries, ‘I stoop me low.’ 

Now make thee happy—thou hast plenty 
whence— 

Thou wealthy, thou so peaceful, thou so 
wise | 

If I speak truth, the effect gives evidence. 

Athens and Sparta, once the nurseries 

Of civil order, founts of ancient law, 
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Did for the common weal slight hints de- 
vise 

Compared to thee, who dost so finely 
draw 

Precaution’s thread, not half November 
through 

Endures thy spinning which October saw. 

How — times, since memory gave the 
clue, 

Hast thou coins, customs, offices, decrees 

Altered—nay, turned thy very limbs to 
new? 

And thou, remembering well, with eye 
that sees 

The light, wilt know thee like the sickly 
one 

That on her bed of down can find no ease, 

But turns and turns again her ache to 
shun.” 

—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 6. 

These lines are wonderfully close 

to the original. How well they 

preserve its turns of thought—alike 

where Dante scornfully derides the 

fickleness of Florence, and where his 

scoffs die away into compassion for 

her self-inflicted troubles! Proof 

that his hatred is, after all, the 

bitterness of ill-requited love ! 

Our next instance will show that 
terza rima, in competent hands, 
can reflect Dante’s gloom-inspiring 
and awful, as well as his sarcastic, 
mood. It is his famous inscription 
over the gate of Hell—an inscrip- 
tion which owes much of its terri- 
fying power to the thrice-repeated 
“ Per me si va” of its first three 
lines, followed as are these words 
each time by a distincter image of 
horror. The translation before us 
exactly reproduces this arrangement 
of words, as well as the double 
eterno of the penultimate line. This 
last point has been attended to by 
Mr. Cary; but both he and Mr. 
Cayley weakens the first triplet—the 
former by omitting (which a blank- 
verse translator should not have 
done) the third “si va,” the latter 
by displacing it. It is no smail 
credit to Mr. Dayman that, in his 
version, stroke follows stroke with 
all Dante’s precision, deepening, by 
their very monotony of repetition, 
the impression on the _hearer’s 
soul :— 
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“Through me the path to city named 
of wail; 
Through me the path to woe without 
remove ; 
Through me the path to damnéd souls in 
bale. 
Justice inclined my Maker from above: 
I am by virtue of the Might Divine, 
The Supreme Wisdom, and the Primal 
Love. 
Created birth none antedates to mine, 
Save endless things, and endless I en- 
dure : 
Ye that are entering, all hope resign.” 
— ‘Inferno,’ canto 3. 
We could extract many more 
passages, both from this canto and 
from those which follow, in which 
the translator has copied with a 
skilful hand the sad images which 
they present to us. Francesca, 
lovely in her anguish, with that tear 
glistening on her cheek which eter- 
nity cannot dry. Farinata, rising 
from his fiery tomb, haughty, “as 
holding Hell in fierce despite.” Pier 
delle Vigne, bewailing the suicidal 
impulse which, in undeserved dis- 
grace, he says, “ Against my just self 
made myself unjust,” and implor- 
ing the restoration of his good 
name on earth. Guido di Monte- 
feltro, outwitted at the last by a 
keener intellect than his own; and 
shuddering even yet as he remem- 
bers how the exulting fiend seized 
him with the exclamation— 
“Thou, perhaps, 
Didst ne’er imagine I was logic-skilled.” 


Above all, Ugolino, “ His mouth 
uplifting from its hideous food,” 
to tell of the lingering death by 
famine; of the father’s despair, the 
children’s sorrowful resignation, 
and of what hunger, long in doing, 
did at last. 
them ; though instinct each with an 
individual life and energy which 
death has not dulled. Forms over 
which towers, awful and majestic, 
the idea of retribution: while they 
each deliver their testimony to the 
truth of the inspired saying, that 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
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{and no other thing] shall he also 
reap.” 

But we, for our part, have ever 
preferred to stand with Virgil and 
Dante under the free cope of 
heaven, rather than in that place 
which “of all light was dumb:” 
to climb the purifying mount, 
fanned by angelic wings, instead 
of being buffeted by the restless 
“hurricane of Hell:” to expiate 
freely with the poets in the “bow- 
ery loneliness” of Eden, rather 
than explore with them the dolor- 
ous forest; coast with them the 
desert upon which there ever falls 
“of fiery flakes, deliberate, slow 
rain;” or descend in their com- 

any to the frozen depths of “ the 
owest pit.” 

And we think our readers will 
approve of the exchange; though 
only those who have felt with 
Dante the oppression of the “ time- 
less gloom,” in the descent from 
circle to circle, can fully enter into 
the joy with which, on emerging 
from the under world he views once 
again above him— 

“The Oriental sapphire’s tender tint.” 

Only those who have tarried 
awhile with Dante in the starless 
air can sympthathise in that keen 
delight with which his eye, weary 
with gazing on fiery Phlegethon 
and congealed Cocytus, saw, as he 
says, “ the dawn” 

“‘Vanquishing the morning grey, 

Which fled before, till on the beached 
main 

Afar I knew the trembling ripple play.” 

It has always seemed to us (as it 
has to better judges) that Dante’s 
pleasure in his more hopeful theme 
imparts to the second division of 
his poem (in many points) a de- 
cided superiority over its first. It 
is in the ‘Purgatory’ that his exqui- 
site sense of beauty, his strong in- 
terest in all things human, and that 
sympathy with sorrow for which 
his former song (being of Judgment, 
as this of Mercy) give little place.* 





* However, Lord Byron is not mistaken when he discerns here and there in the 
‘Inferno’ examples of “that gentleness beyond all gentleness ” which he could 


perceive in the relentings of the stern Tuscan’s spirit. 


It is never more conspicu- 
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find their full expression. It is 
therefore to be regretted that, to 
the general public, Dante is still 
too much what he was to the popu- 
lace of his own day—“the man 
who has seen Hell,” and Hell only. 
Even his fellow-countrymen (so 
says a learned Italian*) are often 
contented with the most superficial 
acquaintance with his great work, 
gained by the mere perusal of the 
most celebrated episodes of the 
‘Inferno.’ And the English reader 
too frequently confines his study 
of Dante to that first part only. 
One reason for this may be, that 
to a Protestant the ‘Infernc’ may 
seem to possess more reality than 
its sister songs. Yet surely, with 
minds that accept the statement 
of Scripture, that final reward and 
punishment will alike fotlow, not 
precede, the great day of account, the 
‘Inferno’ must rank with the two 
other parts of the ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia,’ as all three, false in actual fact, 
though most deeply true in spirit. 
Then may we see in the ‘ Purgatory’ 
a picture of our present life as it 
should be spent, and as some spend 
it—a progress upwards—a series 
of sufferings rewarded by advancing 
purification—an angel-guarded-and- 
aided ascent to a higher Presence. 
We think, therefore, that our ex- 
tracts from the ‘Purgatory’ may 
be acceptable to some readers on 
account of their greater novelty. 
And in making them, we do Mr. 
Dayman the justice of letting him 
speak for himself where he has 
spoken best; for good as is his trans- 
lation of the ‘Inferno,’ his ‘ Purga- 
tory’ bears evident marks of in- 
creased familiarity with Dante’s 
mind, and yet more complete mas- 
tery of his metre. 

We turn to Dante’s lovely de- 
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scription of his first evening after 

leaving the infernal shades. Virgil 

and he encounter as they climb 

the hill of Purgatory, diverse 

bands of penitents, expiating their 

late repentance by long exclusion 

from the healing fires. One of 

these (the minstrel Sordello) guides 

the two towards that dell in the 

mountain-side which Dante depicts 

(gazing into it from above) in 

words which many succeeding 

poets havs imitated :— 

“Fine gold and silver, cochineal, white 
lead, 

The Indian wood so clear and bright, 
the green 

Of emerald newly cleft, all vanquishéd, 

Each in his own peculiar tint had been 

Of grass and flowers within that bosom 
sprent, 

As is the less before his greater seen. 

Nor only painting there had nature lent, 

But from the sweets a thousand odours 
yield 

One unknown, undistinguishable blent. 

Seated upon the flowers and verdant 
field, 

Singing, Hail, Queen of Heaven! 
espied, 

And whom, without, the valley’s dip con- 
cealed.” 


I souls 


‘Purgatory,’ canto 7. 


Then, proceeding to narrate the 

descent of the two angel-guardians, 

Dante tells us— 

“Twas now the hour the longing heart 
that bends 

In voyagers, and meltingly doth sway, 

Who bade farewell at morn to gentle 
friends; 

And wounds the pilgrim newly bound his 


way 

With poignant love to hear some dis- 
tant bell, 

That seems to mourn the dying of the 
day 


When I began to slight the sounds that 
fell 
Upon my ear, one risen soul to view, 





ous than in its fifth canto. 


which condemns ‘our passive impressions to lose their force by repetition. 
hears Francesca’s guilt from her own lips. 
10w overpowers him; and he “falls as full the dead.” 
circles of hell, unmoved before greater anguish than hers, 


Dante’s mind has not yet had time to obey that law 


He- 
He beholds her punishment. His sor- 
Later on, he stands in lower 
He does not draw our 


attention to the contrast; but narrates it with his accustomed simplicity—that 
simple truthfulness which so compels the assent of the reader, that (while the spell 
endures) we believe all the marvels that he tells us. 


* Giuseppe di Cesare. 
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Whose beckoning hand our audience 
would compel, 

It joined* both palms together and up- 
threw, 

The fixed eyes eastward bent, as though 
it said 

To God, ‘ With other I have nought to do.’ 

There ere the light failt from the lips was 
sped 

Tn tones so dulcet, so devoutly sung, 

As me from out myself entrancing led; 

And with as dulcet and devout a tongue 

Followed the rest through all that hymn 
complete, 

Their eyes upon those orbs supernal 
hung.” 

—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 8, 

This version conveys nearly as 
much as any version can of that 
enchanting sense of repose which 
these two passages breathe in the 
original. It gives us something of 
that sweetness with which Dante 
paints the holy rest of disembodied 
spirits, enjoying their freedom from 
the cares of earth among flowers, 
those relics of Paradise—a calm 
with whose depths he can blend no 
remembrance of ,this world, save 
only the thought of quiet eve hush- 
ing the turmoil of the day. 

Another passage full of spiritual 
beauty in the ‘Purgatory,’ is that 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer 
which, like the Ze lucis ante, is sung 
by spirits freed from the burden of 
the flesh. We do not fear to ask 
those of our readers who may be 
acqainted with it through Mr. Glad- 
stone’s extremely good translation, 
to compare with his Mr. Dayman’s 
version. We think it, at least, equal 
in merit — 

‘Our Father, which in heaven dost make 
Thy dwelling 

Not circumscribed, but of Thy love im- 
mense, 

Upon Thy first creations there excelling, 

Unto Thy name and Thine omnipotence 

Be rendered praise from all created things, 

Paying due thanks to Thy sweet influence. 

Come unto us the peace Thy kingdom 
brings, 

Which, coming not, ourselves with all our 
skill 
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Attain not by our own endeavourings, 
As unto Thee Thine angels of their wil] 
Do sacrifice, Hosanna singing, may 
The humankind of theirs the like fulfil, 
The daily manna give to us this day, 
Without the which,who hardest of ourthrong 
Toils over this rough wild goes backward 
way ; 
And as to each we pardon suffered wron 
Thou, merciful, on ours let pardon light, 
Nor note what merit may to us belong. 
Test not our virtue, soon o’ercome, in 
fight 
With our old enemy ; but from him afford 
Deliverance, and from his goading spite. 
This our last orison, belovéd Lord, 
No longer for ourselves,that have not need 
But whom we left to follow us, is poured.” 
—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 11. 
Not all the greater freedom of 
blank verse has enabled Cary to 
come so close to his original, as Mr, 
Dayman has done here. His 
“Hallowed be thy name: ‘ 


‘Join each created being to extol 


Thy might ; for worthy humblest thanks 
and praise 

Is Thy blest Spirit,” 

is much more paraphrastic than Mr, 

Dayman’s second triplet for 

‘‘Laudato sia il tuo nome e il tuo valore 

Da ogni creatura, com’é degno 

Di render grazie al tuo dolce valpore.” 

And when Mr. Cayley renders 

“ Senza la gnal per questo aspro diserto 

A retro va chi pia di gir s’affanno,” 

by 

‘“‘ Without which in this gallant desert he 

Falls back, whose pushing is most anxious,” 


he supplies an instance of what 
we mean; when we call his diction 
inferior in sustained dignity to Mr. 
Dayman’s, whose excellent version 
of the two lines in question we have 
put in italics, for the sake of com- 
parison. 

We wish we had room to quote 
Mr. Dayman’s good fac simile of the 
sculptures in the twefth canto of 
the ‘ Purgatory.’ No previous trans- 
lator has fully preserved like him 
their highly artificial arrangement, 
or so well “built the lofty verse” in 





* More correct than Mr. Cayley, who here translates, ‘‘Giunse e levo 
Cary has rerdered the words rightly, like Mr. Dayman. 


“Then came and lifted.” 


x9 


by 


+ The commencement of a well-known Latin hymn, 
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emulation of the distinct groups of 
Dante’s storied frieze. 

But we must hasten forward to 
those cantos towards the close of the 
‘Purgatory,’ to which all which pre- 
cede them, both in it and in the 
‘Inferno,’ alike lead up, and in which 
culminates the hwman interest of 
the ‘Divina Commedia.’ To them 
and to the first twelve cantos of 
the ‘Purgatory’ attaches our special 
preference ; for, beautiful as are 
the intervening cantos, yet their 
pictures of suffering remind us of 
the anguish of the ‘Inferno,’ without 
approaching its awful sublimity. 
The fires which are to be one day 
extinguished, burn dim before those 
which are appointed to last for 
ever. But the twenty-eighth and 
three following cantos of the ‘ Pur- 
gatory ” are unequalled alike in an- 
cient and in modern poetry. Never 
does poet so succeed in arousing 
expectation as Dante here in rais- 
ing ours to look for the coming of 
Beatrice. Never does the allegoric 
sense of a literal narrative so affect 
the reader’s mind without chilling 
his interest in its outward vehicle 
as here; where Dante’s own ascent 
and passage through the flame to 
meet the lady of his heart typifies 
the human soul, cleansed from the 
stains of earth, at last uplifting 
eyes (purged, not dimmed, by pen- 
itential tears) to gaze upon the 
Truth, Nor ever does the final 
attainment, by eager hero, of the 
prize he has pursued through some 
long epic lay yield us such complete 
satisfaction, as we derive from the 
rapture with which the contrite and 
pardoned Dante at length draws 
near to behold the face, resplendent 
with celestial glory, of her whom 
he had “loved long since, but lost 
awhile.” Would that space per- 
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mitted us to make longer extracts 
from Mr. Dayman’s not unworthy 
version of these exquisite cantos! 
Then should verse tell, not prose, 
how Dante (his steep climb done 
through the seven circles in which 
the seven deadly sins are purged) 
emerges from the last round to find 
himself in the terrestrial Paradise. 
How through its groves wanders 
Matilda, the type of active piety, 
singing sweetly as she culls its 
flowers—putting the poet in mind 
of Proserpine, ere the darkening of 
that morn “when her the mother 
lost, and she the spring.” How, 
in splendid allegoric procession, 
Dante views the writers of the Old 
and New Covenants, as they precede 
and follow Him to whom both bare 
witness, and the Church which He 
founded and directs. And how, 
all things being now ready for the 
descent of Beatrice (here the im- 
personation of heavenly wisdom), 
her revelation is vouchsafed. In 
the lines which we are about to 
transcribe, the voice is Solomon’s. 
It is Beatrice who obeys his sum- 
mons :— 


“And one, as on celestial message bound, 

Came, spouse, from Lebanon, did thrice 
resume 

In song, and all the rest took up the 
sound. 

As shall the blesséd in the final doom,* 

The soul’s new garments that so lightly 
cling 

Uplifting, each prompt from his hollow 
tomb 

Arise, did on that heavenly litter} spring 

A hundred, at so mighty elder’s tongue 

Ministrant heralds endless life to bring. 

Blesstd who comest! all their voices rung, 

And, Deal the lilies your full hands have 
borne, 

While flowers aloft and all around they 
flung. 





* Mr. Cayley’s version of this grand triplet is as follows:— 
“ As saints, upon the latest heralding, 
Shall rise up each from his obscure sojourn, 
With new-flesht voices halleluiahing,” 


We confess that we like his first line better even than Mr. Dayman’s. 


“ Herald- 


ing” gives the sense of the “bando” of the original with admirable exactness. 
But his last line is a very displeasing one in itself, and, as there is nothing said of 
“halleluiahing” in the Italian, urgently requires removal. 

+ The mystic chariot which typifies the Church. 
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I have beheld ere now at peep of morn 

All rosied o’er the Oriental clime, 

And fair serene the rest of heaven 
adorn, 

And Sol put forth a shadowed face at 
prime, 

So that, as vapours tempering him al- 
lowed, 

The eye his aspect might support long 
time. 

E’en thus, enveloped in a flowery cloud 

That, upward thrown from angel fingers 
blest, 

Inside and out fell down again to 
shroud, , 

With olive-leaf.a veil of white that press’d, 

A lady showed her, ‘neath a mantle 
green, 

The colour of the living flame her vest.” 

—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 30. 

Then follows Beatrice’s reproof of 

Dante, and her declaration to the 

pitying angels of its cause :— 

“Ye in eternal day your vigil keep; 

No step along his ways the age doth 
make 

Is ever stolen from you by night or 
sleep; 

Whence my reply for yonder mourner’s* 
sake 

Hath greater care, how he may compre- 
hend, 

That fault and sorrow may one measure 
take. 


Awhile my look upheld him taking heed, 
And by my girlish eyes to him displayed 
On the right path with me did ever lead ; 
But soon as I, upon the threshold stayed 
Of second age,¢ exchange of life ac- 


quired, 
will, 


He others’ 
obeyed. 
When I from flesh to spirit had aspired, 
And ripened worth and beauty ‘gan 
array, 
Less dear to him was I, and less desired ; 
And he his steps along an untrue way, 
Following false images of good, must 
turn, 
Which naught they promise ever fully 


pay. 


* Dante. 


renouncing mine, 
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In vain my prayer did inspirations earn 

With which in dreams I wrought for his 
recall, 

And otherwise: so slight was his con- 
cern. 

Too scant to rescue him, so low his fall, 

Were now become contrivances of 
thought, 

Save —— him the damnéd people 
all. 

For this the portal of the dead I sought 

And unto himt that hither was his 
guide 

In wailing tones mine orisons were 
brought.” 


—‘ Purgatory,’ canto 30, 


Dante falters out, as his only 
excuse— 


“Things present did 
With their false pleasure turn my steps 
aside, 
Soon as thy visage from my sight was 
hid.” 


In reply Beatrice bids him— 


““So hear how should that buried flesh 
of mine 

Have led thy steps the counter-path to 
speed. 

Nature nor art e’er proffered thee for 
.thine 

Such Seed as the lovely limbs, whose 
pale 

(Now scattered and but earth) did me 
confine. 

And pA _— highest pleasure so could 
al 

By death of me, what death-doomed 
thing so much 

To lure thine after-longings should pre- 
vail ? 

Well ’twere thy duty for the first keen 
touch 

Of things fallacious, upward flight to 
sprin 

Behind my track, who was no longer 
such.”§ 


Full forgiveness heals the deep 
anguish caused by this reproof. 
From out of the waters of Lethe, 


+ Virgil. 





§ We subjoin this triplet in the original side by side with Cary’s version, which, 
it will be observed, paraphrases its five last and most essential words (which Mr. 
Dayman gives their full effect to) most unwarrantably :— 

DANTE. 
“ Ben ti dovevi, per lo primo strale, 
Delle cose fallaci, levar suso 
Diretro a me che non era piu tale.” 





Cary. 
“ When thou first hadst felt the dart 
Of p-rishable things, in my departing 
For better realms, thy wing thou shouldst have 
pruned 
To follow me.” 
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Faith, Hope, and Charity lead 

Dante to his lady’s feet:— 

“Turn, Beatrice, upon thy faithful one, 

O turn thy sainted eyes, their song ap- 
pealed, 

Who to behold thee many a step hath 
gone ; 

Grace us, of grace, to draw thy veil, and 
rield 

Sight of thy lips to him that he discern 

Thy second loveliness, as yet concealed, 

O splendour of the living light eterne!* 

Who in Parnassian umbrage ever made 

Himself so pale, or drank from out its 
urn 

So deep, that would not feel the mind o’er- 
weighed 

Trying to paint thee, what thine aspect 


there, 

With you harmonious heaven alone to 
shade, 

When thou unveiledst in the cloudless 
air?” ‘Purgatory,’ canto 31. 


Never has poet’s design to raise 
a glorious monument to a beloved 
one’s memory been so performed 
as is Dante’s in this magnificent 
scene. Its depth of personal feel- 
ing enables it to thrill many a 
heart which would shrink from 
the terrors of the ‘Inferno,’ and 
weary of the metaphysics of the 
‘Paradise.’ Those who are asking 
what the Christian faith has done 
for mankind, may gather one 
answer to their inquiry here; and 
believe, on Dante’s evidence, that 
it has made those very affections 
which have too often degraded 
man, a source of noblest exaltation 
to his spirit. They may compare 
the horror which the — Invisible, 
the Impalpable, excites in Homer's 
mind, with Dante’s bold declaration 
here, that those things which no 
sense we are at present endowed 
with can grasp, are chiefly to be 
loved and valued. And having 
done so, let them learn to rever- 
ence that new power which has 
thus marvellously expanded man’s 
horizon, 

We scarcely expect to see a bet- 


ter translation, as a whole, of these 
two grand cantos, than that now 
before us. An obscure line here 
and there we might wish‘ altered; 
happier renderings of single lines 
may be found in other versions, 
but of the general effect—either of 
those verses ringing with angelic 
song and redolent of celestial roses 
which herald Beatrice’s advent—or 
of those which present her in all 
her mingled majesty and sweetness 
of reproof—or of those which sug- 
gest the inconceivable bliss of that 
recognition which even Dante dares 
not trust himself to paint,—no 
copy so faithful is known to us. 
And we are inclined to consider 
this version alike in the way in 
which it presents Dante’s very 
thought to the reader, without ex- 
traneous ornaments and without 
sacrificing those which properly 
belong to it, and in the echo it 
transmits to us of the solemn 
music which sounds forth those 
thoughts in the original, as secur- 
ing for Mr. Dayman (even did it 
stand alone) a high place among 
the translators of our day. 

His version of the ‘ Paradise’ shows 
no diminished power from that 
which appears in his ‘Purgatory.’ 
Even in its most difficult portions 
he has fully grasped Dante’s mean- 
ing, although his resolute avoid- 
ance of paraphrase still at times 
results in a triplet, which cannot 
leave the ordinary English reader 
much wiser than it found him. 
With those passages of the ‘ Para- 
dise,’ at once easier and more beau- 
tiful, which therefore better repay 
their translator for his pains, Mr. 
Dayman’s success has been great. 
It is pleasant to listen under his 
guidance, while Piccarda tells how 
the bright crown which she hoped 
to wear was dimned; to hear the 
story of those “two noble spouses,” 
Francis and Poverty, from the lps 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; or to heark- 





* Carey is surely incorrect in rendering ‘O isplendor di viva luce eterna,” not 
as Mr. Dayman does here, but disjunctively— 


“O splendour! 


O sacred light eternal!” 
Thus making Dante call Beatrice herself the light eternal, and not (as he does) an 


emanation from its radiance. 
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en with Dante in the red light of 
Mars, “that cross” whose “ blaz- 
ing lamp was Christ,” while the 
saintly warrior forewarns his de- 
scendant— 
“Thou shalt make proof how salt a taste 
doth bear 
The bread of other, and how hard the 
road 
Upward and downward treading other’s 
stair.” 
‘Paradise,’ canto 17. 

Well does Mr. Dayman repeat to 
us that good confession of faith 
which Dante has the honour of 
making in the Eighth Heaven to 
the Prince of the Apostles himself; 
well Beatrice’s fine exposition of 
the doctrine of the Atonement in 
the seventh canto; well St. Peter’s 
outburst of holy indignation against 
his degenerate’ successors in the 
twenty-seventh; excellently well 
does he translate the concluding 
cantos of the ‘Paradise,’ bathed as 
they are in that pure and awful 
light which (untransmitted by in- 
terposing medium) illumines the 
empyrean. 

The limits of our present article 
forbid our even attempting to give 
any idea by extracts of these grand 
passages, we recommend our read- 
ers to make acquaintance with them 
for themselves. Were we called 
on to single out one canto of the 
‘Paradise’ as a specimen for their 
notice, we should recommend to 
them the sixth. Well known as it is 
to all students of Dante by the un- 
matched vigour and conciseness of 
its enumeration of the Roman eagle’s 
triumphs, and by the pathos of its 
close, it forms a good test of a 
translator’s powers. Mr. Dayman’s 
striking version gives its martial 
character well’; his lines press for- 
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ward, like serried ranks of soldiers 
to each other’s support; and image 
crowds on image without confusion 
yet with a rapidity which takes 
away the gazer’s breath. 

But no single canto will give the 
reader so high an opinion of Mr, 
Dayman’s qualifications for his ar- 
duous task as will a perusal of his 
whole work. We have candidly 
noted such faults as struck us dur- 
ing our survey. They seem very 
inconsiderable when we _ weigh 
them against the merits which it 
has discovered to us. Mr. Day- / 
man’s wealth of pure English, un- 
defiled by alien mixtures —his 
tasteful choice of poetical expres- 
sions—his fidelity in giving us his 
author word for word, and generally 
line for line, deserves the highest 
praise. While reading his version, 
the intervening centuries have not 
seldom seemed to vanish, and leave 
us listening to the unmistakable 
accents of the great Florentine; 
not, indeed, uttered with all his 
wonted ease, because in a less fa- 
miliar tongue, but still his own, 
and not those of an interpreter. 
So that we have sometimes uncon- 
sciously paid Mr. Dayman what is 
the greatest of compliments to a 
translator—that of forgetting him 
in his author, and speaking as 
though we were reading the latter 
in his own language. No blank-. 
verse translator of Dante can pro- 
duce the same effect upon us; and 
we close his book, feeling that 
what has long been our opin- 
ion* of the superiority of terza 
rima to any other metre for ren- 
dering the ‘Divina Commedia, 
has received from him a stronger 
confirmation than even from Mr. 
Cayley.t 





* This opinion was Wordsworth’s also. 


A mutual friend tells us that when 


he informed the bard of Rydal of the commencement or Mr. Dayman’s undertak- 
ing, the reply was—“‘ He is a bold man, as I much doubt whether our language is 
capable of supplying the required number of rhymes; but it is the only way 
make Dante look like himself in an English dress.” 

+ We trust we have said nothing unjustly depreciating this meritorious trans- 


lator. 
to Mr. Dayman’s. 


We have indicated our reasons for placing his version in a lower rank 
And we have feared to weary our readers by justifying that 


opinion by quotations of any length from a book with which they may be fami 


liar. 


But we gladly once more express our sense of Mr. Cayley’s decided su- 


periority to the four other names on our list—alike in intelligent appreciation and 
in vigorous expression of the meaning of the original. 
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It would be ungrateful to part 
from a writer whose work has af- 
forded us so much pleasure, without 
the expression of a -hope that, in 
surveying so worthy a result of the 
labour of a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Dayman has found that labour 
meetsreward. Would that we could 
promise him any other immediate 
recompense for his toil! But we 
fear that the number of earnest 
students of Dante who have leisure 
to read and compare English ver- 
sions of him, cannot be a large one. 
Mr. Dayman’s pages will even de- 
ter many ordinary readers by the 
very closeness of their resemblance 
to their original. For minds which 
feel impatient of flights too lofty 
for their own wings to follow, 
lovers of ornament rather than 
of chastely grand proportion, de- 
lighters in “warmth and colour” 
rather than in “the fine severity 
of perfect light,” will not feel 
much attracted by the work before 
us, Those who want Dante’s con- 
ceptions lowered to their own 
line of vision, will resent the de- 
mand here made upon them to 
raise instead their minds to his. 
They will complain that they can- 
not understand Mr. Dayman, But, 
then, had they been born in Italy 
they would not have really under- 
stood Dante. 

The “fit audience though few” 
is ever slow in gathering for poetry 
, of the highest order; how much 
slower, then, for its translations! 
But its gathering, if slow, is sure. 
Had present fame been the object 
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of the writer before us, he might 
have secured a larger portion by 
employing in original composition 
the musical ear and fine poetic 
sensibility which his translation 
exhibits. Yet we well believe 
that, whatever be the verdict of the 
duly-qualified jury, when they at 
last assemble, in no case will Mr. 
Dayman regret the choice he has 
made of a subject—a choice which 
has involved him in long converse 
with one of the mightiest yet ten- 
derest souls “that ever looked 
through human eyes ”’—which has 
made him live for a while in the 
age of St. Francis and St. Louis— 
sound with the Tuscan poet the 
profoundest depths of metaphysics 
and theology—plunge, under his 
guidance, into the long-buried Past, 
and soar with him into the illimit- 
able Future,—a choice which has 
led him often to hearken, amid the 
jarring sounds and confused voices 
of our day, to a voice from another 
age—clear in spite of distance, so- 
lemn as the Trump of Doom— 
chanting in threefold strain the 
Everlasting Justice, Mercy, and 
Wisdom. Nor of those who have 
earned some right to say to Dante, 
as he to Virgil— 

“O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 

Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande 

amore, 

Che m’han fatso cercar lo tuo volume,” 
know we any to whose invocation 
the master would have lent a more 
willing ear; nor any whose “long 
and loving study” has proved of 
more “ avail.” 








The Reform Bill. 


THE REFORM BILL. 


Mr. Epiror,—At length, so they 
tell me, the propounders of the 
Reform measure begin to sight 
land, so far as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned. The Bill has 
weathered the storms of the open 
sea; and though bad steering, an 
accident, or the spite of some pilot 
whose services have been declined, 
may still avail to strand her even at 
the harbour’s mouth, we may now 
venture to look on such contingen- 
cies as exceedingly remote, even 
when viewed by the most cautious 
underwriter. There is an amusing 
sort of evidence furnished on this 
score by the lower type of Opposi- 
tion journals. Within the last 
few days they have marvellously 
changed their tone. They one 
and all followed and repeated ‘the 
declaration of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, that the Bill was an 
irredeemably bad Bill, founded on 
the most vicious principles, and 
incapable of being made _ into 
anything but a bad Bill by 
any amount of manipulation. 
Now, all that is changed. These 
writers have suddenly discovered 
that the Opposition have had more 
to do with the Bill than the Gov- 
ernment have had; and that, con- 
sequently, it is a good Bill and a 
charming Bill, and, in short, that very 
Avatar of Reform for which Libe- 
rals have been dreamily longing all 
through the evil days when Lord 
Palmerston lulled them to sleep 
with the good things of office, and 
carried out a Tory policy as they 
dozed. I do not suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone would claim for himself 
mnch share in the manufacture of 
the measure, and he is probably a 
little more disgusted than usual 
with his newspaper advocates when 
they insist on making him a party 
to it. If, indeed, he and his sup- 
porters had set themselves to mould 
the Bill after their own desires, to 
secure the representation of their 


own principles in its details, and 
thus to bring about, what every one 
wanted, a satisfactory settlement 
of the whole question,—this would 
have been exactly the policy which 
Mr. Disraeli offered for their ac- 
ceptance—the compromise which 
seemed essential, in the first instance, 
to the success of the measure, and 
in which the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion refused to concur, simply be- 
cause, no doubt, they thought that 
by so doing they could upset the 
Bill, and with it the Ministry, 
However, as we know, there was 
an independent section of the Op- 
position who preferred the inter- 
ests of their country to those of 
their party, and who were tired of 
seeing Parliamentary Reform made 
the stalking-horse of successive 
party combinations. They wanted 
to get the business settled, and 
they saw in the Ministerial scheme 
the basis of a satisfactory settle- 
ment. So the measure, contrary 
to all seeming probability, has won 
its way to success, not only without 
Mr. Gladstone’s co-operation, but in 
spite of his most bitter invectives. 
Such a result, when one remem- 
bers the difficulties under which it 
started, is not less surprising to the 
calculators of Parliamentary chances 
than the victory of Hermit over 
the Epsom race-course was to the 
sporting prophets, It is, I say 
again, not a little amusing to be 
told now that it is a Gladstone-and- 
Bright measure after all, and that 
these politicians have succeeded 
in imposing their own terms on 
the Government. Verily, if the 
meant this all along, we must al- 
low that they were marvellously 
successful in “dissembling their 
love;” and the Bill, black and blue 
with their kicks, might very well 
murmur its incredulity in the dis- 
tich which supplies the newspapers 
with a quotatiou at least once @& 
week, 
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I was right glad to hear that your 
arty really meant to try their 
at fl at the business of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. It is no work for the 
Tories, many among us said; their 
office is to keep things as they are, 
and to test schemes which come 
from the other side. But I say it 
is work for the Tories. First, you 
know, the hottest orators of the 
Reform League tell us that it is 
in the interest of keeping things 
together that they propose their 
schemes of expansion or extension; 
and if that be so, surely the Tories 
have the first claim to be employ- 
ed in carrying out their purpose. 
Secondly, the late Ministry made 
the attempt and failed. Now, what- 
ever agitation there has been in 
the country about Parliamentary 
Reform, I do not know of any 
which has taken up the cause of 
last year’s Bill. I am not aware of 
a meeting having been held, or a re- 
solution passed, in its favour. You 
hear of household suffrage, of man- 
hood suffrage, and so on; but no one 
takes his stand on a £7 franchise. Mr, 
Gladstone’s Bill was rejected by the 
Conservative interests of the coun- 
try, and the Reforming interests 
seem quite willing to let it die. 
Thirdly, you represent, I suppose, 
the party which opposed the Re- 
form Bill of 1832—a measure which 
is now arraigned as defective by all 
parties; and therefore you surely 
have the best right to put forward 
a plan for the purpose of supplying 
its deficiencies. For these reasons 
I think we are bound to take the 
question in hand, and (so far as I 
can judge) you are not unlikely to 
do it with good effect. This is 
the first Ministry that has openly 
avowed, as part of its purpose in 
Parliamentary Reform, the need of 
“giving a more direct representa- 
tion to the labouring class.” And 
Mr. Disraeli is, so far as I am aware, 
the first proposer of a Reform 
scheme that has explicitly recog- 
nised the loss in direct representa- 
tion which the working-classes suf- 
fered in 1832 by the virtual aboli- 


tion of a franchise based on mere 
industry. Any mischief that was 
done by the great Whig Reform 
Bill it is the business of the Tories 
to redress; and therefore, I say 
again, let them do it. The House 
of Commons, thoroughly backed in 
this behalf by the better sense of 
the people at large, pronounced 
against the Whig Bill because it 
was not Conservative enough. That 
was a challenge to the Conservative 
party to bring forward a measure 
founded on their own point of view. 
Settle the question, the country has 
said, on this condition first and 
foremost, that the stability of our 
institutions shall not be endanger- 
ed. With such a commission in 
hand, one naturally goes to the Con- 
servative shop: there you find the 
professed workmen for the job; 
and if they cannot carry it out, they 
declare themselves unable to meet 
the needs of the time. 

But it is not merely as a matter 
of reasonable party arrangements 
that the business has devolved upon 
you. To settle this question satis- 
factorily—to adjust the balance of 
our constitution to our social growth 
—this is, in the highest sense of the 
phrase, a Conservative duty. Say 
rather conservative, for a Conser- 
vative (in the party sense of the 
term) is not always conservative, 
any more than a Liberal is always 
liberal, Some old Greek has argued 
that every state which would have 
its institutions of a lasting charac- 
ter, must see that they are founded 
in justice; and next to securing ab- 
solute justice (a last that we can’t 
always make a shoe to), it is desir- 
able to produce a general impres- 
sion on the whole that things are 
done in public administration with 
a tolerable amount of equity. There- 
fore the best Conservative is he 
who can best meet a popular de- 
mand on principles of justice, 
either by satisfying it, or proving 
that it is unfounded. Now, I be- 
lieve that four men out of five in 
Parliament did not see any necessity 
for a Reform Bill at all. But you 
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must own that, when a large por- 
tion of the community think them- 
selves wronged, and you fail, after 
considerable argument, in con- 
vincing them to the contrary, it 
may often be a true Conservative 
policy to meet their wishes. Rightly 
or wrongly, there is such a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction abroad. The 
working men, though they do not 
see any reason for getting into a 
state of excitement about it, cer- 
tainly do feel that they are, as a 
class, unduly shut out from a share 
in the representation. I know that 
there was a great deal said last ses- 
sion to show that this feeling was 
not well founded. We heard of 
statistics which made out that so 
many thousands, or so many tens 
of thousands, of the names now re- 
gistered as voters actually belonged 
to working men. I will not stop 
to argue this matter. It is rather 
difficult to say exactly what is meant 
by the phrase “working man.” I 
suppose it will hardly be questioned 
that the persons who are classed as 
such in these statistics are at all 
events those who are tending to pass 
from the condition of labourers into 
that of employers of labor, and 
whose sympathies, of course, are 
rather with the class towards which 
they aspire than with that which they 
struggle to leave. The working 
man does not grudge their prosper- 
ity to those of his mates who rise 
in the world, whether by their in- 
dustry, their intelligence, their cun- 
ning, or their luck; but he is not 
always disposed to intrust the re- 
presentation of his class to an oli- 
garchy arbitrarily chosen from thelr 
ranks by the limit of a money 
rental. 

What, then is to be done? For 
we know well that if we are to have 
household suffrage, or anything near 
it, the workingmen so much exceed 
other classes in number that they 
must necessarily swamp these in the 
voting for legislators. They do not 
want this. It would not be fair, and 
it would not be for their interests. 
Of all classes, the industrious la- 


bourers have most to fear from de- 
mocracy—that is to say, from the 
ascendancy of mere numbers as an 
element of political power. It is 
as bad for nations to be under the 
dominion of popular passions, as for 
a man to be under the dominion of 
his individual passions. Mind you, 
I do not believe that the rich are 
one bit wiser than the poor in these 
matters. Take the Danish business, 
for example. The majority of our 
legislators, and of those who influ- 
ence them, would have gone to war, 
I verily believe, to maintain the 
Danish rule in Schleswig-Holstein, 
The man was eager, but the tax- 
payer paused; and that pause kept 
us out of a war which, according 
to my notions (though I fear you 
will hardly agree with me) would 
neither have been a wise nor a just 
one. But I cite this as a case of 
popular passion acting on the gov- 
erning classes. The working man, 
not feeling the immediate pressure 
of taxation, is more susceptible to 
such impulses than his employer; 
and, therefore, I say again, the 
working man is deeply interested 
that we should not be democratic- 
ally governed, and thus exposed to 
be swayed backwards and forwards 
by popular passions. How then can 
you give the working classes a just 
share in the representation without 
giving them a great preponderance? 
The notion has been that you could 
pick out “the best of the working 
class” by drawing a line accord- 
ing to the rent they might pay. 
Eight pounds, seven pounds, six 
pounds, five pounds—I believe all 
these amounts have been severally 
suggested in Reform Bills as the 
magic figure of rental which was 
to succeed the ten-pounds limit of 
1832 in marking off the electoral 
body. It has become quite apparent 
that none of these limits would 
settle the question, The Whigs 
had introduced the uniform limit, 
and they found it crumbling away 
beneath them, It remained for you, 
the opponents of the Whigs, to 
bring forward a measure based on 
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the old English principle of a local 
representation. 

For our forefathers, who through 
so many centuries watched and 
tended the growth of that great 
tree of political freedom under 
whose shade we now sit at ease, 
never thought of representing the 
people as a mass of individuals, 
They aimed at representing locali- 
ties, and the several inhabitants of 
these localities. In this way they 
secured a representation of the 
several different interests in the 
country without giving to mere 
number a predominance over all 
other elements of political power. 
That is Democracy, and that is 
the great danger of our time 
and state of society. The Re- 
form Act of 1832, introducing 
for the first time a uniform limit 
to the borough franchise, departed 
from the old usage of the con- 
stitution, and secured a perma- 
nent grievance to the trade of dema- 
goguery. For wherever you draw 


the limit, you at once aggrieve the 


stratum of population which is im- 
mediately below that limit. The 
whole class of ten-pounders have 
more direct electoral power than 
any other class, and the nine- 
pounders naturally complain that 
while this is so they themselves are 
altogether excluded from the re- 
presentative community. The last 
‘Whig Reform Bill would have ag- 
gravated and perpetuated this mis- 
chief. We should have had, first 
of all, the cry of householders 
whose rent does not come up to the 
£7 limit—Why are we to be left 
out in the cold? And the question 
would have been put with the more 
urgency because Lord Russell had 
already taken his stand once before 
on a £6 franchise, and there did 
not appear to be any reason as- 
signed, except the caution of the 
Cabinet, why he subsequently put 
the price of the franchise at a pound 
higher. By falling back on the 
old English principle of local repre- 
sentation, you are at no loss to deal 
with this sort of demand. That 
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principle puts at once a negative 
on the rights-of-man fancy in the 
matter of suffrage. Probably no 
one seriously believes that it is an 
indefeasible inheritance vested in 
every son of Adam, that he should 
be entitled to give a vote nominat- 
ing a member of Parliament. But 
the vague cry of a right to the suf- 
frage is always an available instru- 
ment in the hands of the dema- 
gogue. Such persons are not gen- 
erally required to express in precise 
and logical terms what they mean, 
and they delight in those generali- 
ties which are the covert of impos- 
ture. However, it is certainly 
always invidious to say to those 
who are from time to time knock- 
ing at the door of the constitution, 
“We cannot give you the suffrage, 
because you are not yet fit to exer- 
cise it;” and this avowal becomes 
more and more invidious as the 
suffrage is more and more extended. 
If the Bill of 1866 had passed into 
a law, Lord Russell’s old friends 
and clients the six-pounders would 
have had some plausible reason, at 
all events, to. be exasperated at 
their exclusion. “How are we 
materially inferior,” they might 
ask, ‘in intelligence, or in a stake 
in the country, to the man who 
lives in a £7 house?” That 
question is often put now with 
regard to the £10 householders, 
conveying a suggestion which I, 
for my part—so much do I rever- 
ence that potent oligarchy—would 
not venture to put into language. 
Well, you will agree with me that 
it is ungracious, and in times of 
political excitement may be dan- 
gerous, to tell the unenfranchised 
classes that you do not admit 
them to the suffrage because they 
are not fitted for it. But even 
when you have given them this 
answer, you may find that they 
argue the point, and can make out 
(assuming the principle of a general 
uniform qualification) a very fair 
case for themselves. In the first 
place, when you talk this matter 
over with particular individuals, 
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the persons whom you address may 
be really very well fitted to exercise 
the trust of voting, and it is always 
difficult to persuade a man that the 
want of fitness which you allege 
refers to his class in general, and 
not to himself. But in the second 
place, according to the ancient prin- 
ciples of our constitution, the ground 
of exclusion which you have as- 
signed is really not tenable. The 
franchise is conferred for a twofold 
urpose; the voter is to choose 
egislators to govern the country, 
and representatives to take care of 
his special interests. If you say 
that he is not fit to choose legis- 
lators, you almost commit yourself 
to the conclusion that he requires 
the protection of a representative. 
He will say, “This want of fitness 
which you cast in my teeth arises 
from my poverty, from my ignor- 
ance, from my lack of leisure and 
opportunity to acquaint myself with 
the merits of political questions. 
These things show that, being less 
able to take care of myself, I want 
some one to watch over my inter- 
ests when you are talking toge- 
ther at Westminster Palace. The 
wealthy classes, the well-educated 
classes—these are sure to get a 
hearing in Parliament or out of it. 
Parliament, however, is the only 
opening through which I can make 
my views and feelings known, and 
I am likely to be wholly forgotten 
if I have not a Parliamentary 
spokesman.” 

I must say that I do not see how 
this argument is to be met. I think 
that the working classes ought to 
have their fair share in the repre- 
sentation, They can call for it 
under the old principles of the con- 
stitution, being the legitimate suc- 
cessors to the industrial franchise, 
that of the freemen, which the Re- 
form Act of 1832 shrunk up into 
very narrow limits. But then 
comes the difficulty on which so 
many Bills have broken down. 
For if the franchise is distributed 
numerically, as a uniform qualifi- 
cation implies, it is impossible to 


extend it to the working classes 
without giving them, in conse- 
quence of their numerical superi- 
ority, the means of swamping all 
other classes. Mr. Lowe on one 
occasion pointed out the dilemma 
thus suggested, in a speech which 
he made to the populace at Kidder- 
minster, frankly stating that he 
did not know how to meet the 
difficulty :— 

“T should be extremely glad” (he 
said) “if I could devise any means 
by which the intelligence and pro- 
perty of the working classes should 
be represented together with the 
property and intelligence of other 
classes. But do not misunderstand 
me. I tell you frankly that I have 
no such means. You can easily 
enough have a household or a man- 
hood suffrage; but if you were to 
give either one or the other to the 
working classes, you would not be 
giving a representation of the pro- 
perty and intelligence of the work- 
ing classes side by side with the 
property and intelligence of other 
classes, but you would be swamp- 
ing the other classes, and giving 
the represantation wholly and en- 
tirely to the working classes.” 

So spoke Mr. Lowe; and most 
pertinently, if we assume the ne- 
cessity of a uniform qualification 
for the whole country. But let us 
see how the founders of our con- 


stitution dealt with this same diffi- ° 


culty. - Their rule was to select 
certain local constituencies to re- 
present the particular interest or 
class which seemed to require re- 
presentation. As commerce deve- 
loped itself they called for repre- 
sentatives from the seaports and 
the staples of manufacture: the 
growth of a permanent middle- 
class was marked by the franchise 
conferred on municipalities; and, 


in like manner, as the industry of 


the working classes assumed the im- 
portance of a great national interest, 
the various descriptions of freemen 
received the right of suffrage in dif- 
ferent boroughs scattered over the 
country. Our old kings trusted 
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the people (to use a phrase very 
much misapplied by Democratic 
Reformers of our own time), and 
sought to have a due proportion 
of their councillors returned by 
constituencies of the most com- 
prehensive character, Thus it hap- 
pened that in a considerable cata- 
logue of English boroughs the 
franchise was vested in all the in- 
habitants paying scot and lot, a 
category which would probably 
include all settled householders 
nowadays. Such boroughs were 
Abingdon, Bridport, Chichester, 
Christchurch, Arundel, Dorchester, 
Warwick, Windsor, Wellingford, 
Reading, Marlow, Penryn, St. Ives, 
Shaftesbury, Leominster, Lye, 
Southampton, Leicester, Wareham, 
St. Albans, Westminister, Peterbo- 
rough, Newark, Tamworth, South- 
wark, Lewes. There were others, 
moreover, where the franchise 
was unrestricted even by the scot- 
and-lot qualification, Thus all 
householders enjoyed the privilege 
of voting at Cirencester, Ashbur- 
ton, Petersfield, Lynn, Midhurst, 
Pontefract, Aylesbury, and North- 
ampton, at the last two places it 
being provided that no man should 
vote who was in the receipt of alms. 
The same limitation was imposed 
on the still wider franchise of Bed- 
ford, Launceston, and Taunton, 
where otherwise every inhabitant 
was entitled to a vote. The most 
unrestrained democracy found its 
representation through Monmouth, 
Preston, and Honiton, where all 
the inhabitants voted and no ques- 
tions were asked. 

Here then you have in the old 
practice of our commonwealth a 
complete and satisfactory solution 
of Mr. Lowe’s difficulty. It would 
have been no difficulty before 
the Reform Act had familiarised 
us with a uniform qualification. 
The nation was represented by 
various localities; there was no 
reason why the franchise in one of 
those local constituencies should be 
a facsimile of the franchise in an- 
other, On the contrary, our fore- 
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fathers aimed at variety in these 
matters for the sake of securing 
the representation of different 
classes and interests, thus provid- 
ing that minorities as well as majo- 
tities should be duly taken care of. 
And_as there was no reason that 
the voters. in one borough should 
have the same qualification as the 
voters in another, so there was no 
reason why one constituency should 
not be small while another was 
large. Why should it not be so, 
the basis of our representation 
being not a numerical one but a 
local one? You know how this 
local character is impressed on all 
our older institutions. It is through 
an Englishman’s parish, through 
his town, through his county, that 
his influence and his sympathies 
are connected with the nation at 
large. As the Highlanders are 
bound together by the ties of blood 
and clanship, so we are bound to- 
gether by those of locality. As the 
centralized nations of the Continent 
see the State in their sovereign, 
so the Englishman sees England 
in his neighbours and townsmen. 
Each man feels that his own fire- 
side is the centre of his civil liber- 
ties, and he naturally joins with 
his own immediate vicinage in all 
matters that involve the common 
exercise of their public functions. 
Keeping in view this local principle, 
we see the way at once to satisfy 
Mr. Lowe's wish that the working 
classes should be represented side 
by side with other interests, yet 
without swamping these other in- 
terests by reason of their prepond- 
erance. We have only to tread in 
the old paths of the constitution, 
and find us constituencies here 
and there which shall put us in 
possession of the wants and wishes 
of the working men. 

Do not forget in considering this 
matter the industrial franchise which 
our ancestors created by conferring 
the right of voting on freemen. Al- 
though this franchise was essential- 
ly local, and though it savoured of a 
corporate privilege, it ~~ of high 
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importance in providing a repre- 
sentation of the working classes. 
The surviving holders of this an- 
cient privilege would, you will re- 
member, have been swept away by 
Lord Russell’s Bill of 1854. Now 
I cannot help thinking that we 
might have concocted a very good 
Reform Bill by keeping rigidly to 
the example of our ancestors, and 
seeking out local constituencies 
which should represent working 
men—the suffrage within their 
bounds being adapted to that ob- 
ject. We should thus have had 
once more a wide variety of fran- 
chise, thereby securing the repre- 
sentation of a variety of interests 
and opinions, according to the ori- 
ginal design of a Parliament which 
was to represent the Estates of the 
realm, not the population as a mass. 
Well, I suppose this plan, or some- 
thing like it, must have received 
attention at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment; and it may have been 
thought, perhaps, that the minds of 
men had become so familiar with a 
standard of qualification more or 
less uniform, that it was now too 
late to revert to the older system of 
variety. I am glad, at all events, 
that they abandoned that pitiful 
attempt to imitate Lord Russell's 
failures by drawing a hard line of 
money qualification — establishing 
the domination of number within 
the £7 limit, and shutting out all 
beyond it as simply unfit to have 
a vote. Under the new Bill a man 
will have a vote for Birmingham 
(say) because he is a Birmingham 
man. And the test of his connec- 
tion with the borough is that he is 
to be a settled inhabitant there, per- 
forming the duties of such a posi- 
tion by paying his share to the 
parish rates. This is a recurrence 
to the most common form of quali- 
fication in old times—the payment 
of scot and lot. 

The working men, I can tell you, 
are more gratified than you perhaps 
imagine at the substitution of the 
one principle for the other. Very 
likely they have their notions of a 
“residuum” as well as Mr. Bright. 
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They don’t want universal suffrage ; 
and those among them who think 
most about the matter don’t want 
a very widely extended suffrage, 
But they think you have no right 
to say that the doors of the consti- 
tution are shut upon any class of 
Englishmen merely because they do 
not live in a £6 or a £5 house, They 
feel this to be uncourteous en your 
part, and uncomfortable on theirs, 
All the measures founded on this 
system were measures of exclusion, 
They laid down the law (which the 
old constitution had never done), 
that a man was not fit to have a 
vote if he lived in a house under 
the specified value. Whereas the 
— Bill is a measure of inelu- 
sion, lt throws the suffrage open 
to every class, and points out how 
members of every class may acquire 
the right to exercise it. If you are 
a Birmingham man, in any reason- 
able sense of the phrase, you may 
have a vote for the representation 
of Birmingham in Parliament. But, 
then, many of your cautious Con- 
servatives cry out, “Oh! this is a 
democratic measure.” And then 
comes the personal question, “ Are 
you acting consistently with Con- 
servative principles in supporting 
it?” Lord Cranborne, and some 
other few men of the same way of 
thinking, say very positively that 
you are not. But, for my own part, 
I would rather take the opinion of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Beales and their 
following than that of Lord Cran- 
borne on this point. Mr. Bright is 
true to his colours; and if the 
measure was democratic he would 
heartily applaud it. If it only 
tended to democracy, he would ac- 
cept it as an instalment, just as he 
was willing to atcept the £7 limit, 
although he avowed himself anxi- 
ous to go further. But Mr. Bright's 
eager and passionate hostility to 
this Bill is a proof that it is not only 
not democratic in itself, but that he, 
at all events, regards it as likely to 
settle the question in a sense the 
reverse of democratic. Mind, I do 
not say that it is a Conservative 
measure in the lowest and strictest 
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sense of the term. No doubt it is 
a great innovation—an important 
change in the distribution of poli- 
tical power. But the accidents of 
our social life, the jostling of classes 
one against another, the facilities 
of communication, had all brought 
about such a change in fact; and 
it was time to recognise it in law. 
The multitude had, for better or 
for worse, acquired a far greater 
and more immediate influence on 
what is called’ public opinion than 
they had ever before possessed. 
There was a force here that would 
have continually jarred the machin- 
ery of your government, unless you 
had found a way so to adjust your 
machinery as to organise the pres- 
sure of the multitude in harmony 
with it, and thus to make the whole 
work well together. It was one of 


those critical periods in the history 
of every Conservative party, when 
a bold and decisive step is much 
more truly Conservative than half 
measures on 


—. 


the “concession ” 
In this particular case 

inisters could hardly fail to see 
that any chance of half measures 
was withdrawn. They might per- 
haps have taken their stand be- 
hind that dogged Conservatism 
which commends itself to the low- 
est instincts of the well-to- do- 
classes — the tendency to uphold 
things just as they are. I praise 
them in this—that they did not 
abandon this ground until they had 
fully satisfied themselves that there 
was something more in the demand 
for Reform than the frothy splutter 
ot up by the Beales and Bradlaugh 
ot. But I praise them still more in 
this—that, when they had recog- 
nised this fact, they set themselves 
to meet the demand with a truly 
large and statesmanlike measure; 
and I say that their doing so was 
thoroughly agreeable to a conserv- 
ative policy. It was conservative, 
in that they thereby showed a will- 
ingness to satisfy a certain craving 
for justice on the part of the work- 
ing classes, even though they thought 
that the grounds for such craving 
were little better that imaginary. 
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It was conservative, in that they took 
measures to get rid, once for all, of 
the agitation on the subject, instead 
of encouraging it by means of bit- 
by-bit concessions. Surely we must 
all agree that the constant agita- 
tion for Reform is a great social 
mischief, and that if we can put an 
end to it by means of an arrange- 
ment which will satisfy the reason- 
able portion of our population, and 
at the same time offer no danger to 
the balance of our commonwealth, 
we ought to do so. That will be 
a good Reform Bill which fulfils 
these requirements; and that, of 
course, will be an unmitigatedly 
bad one which gives us a worse 
system of representation, and yet 
does not yield us the poor compen- 
sation of appeasing the demand for 
further change. Take for example 
the bill of last year. Asa mere step 
towards democracy, as a concession 
to those who insist on number as 
the basis of representation, you and 
I, at all events, are agreed that what- 
ever change it might have worked 
in our Parliament would have been 
for the worse; and at the same 
time it could not have stayed the 
agitation for further change. A 
clamour for extension of the suf- 
frage is always more or less easily 
got up by reason of the arbitrary 
limit of £10 fixed by the Reform 
Act. It is always so easy to 
say to a man who occupies a £9 
house, “Surely you are as well 
fitted for the franchise as your 
neighbour, who pays a pound a- 
year more than you do.” Precisely 
the same stimulus is available in 
the case of a £6 householder when 
you have fixed the limit at £7; 
and the agitator would have the 
further advantage of reminding his 
hearers that clamour gained the 
degradation of the suffrage to 
the £7 limit, and that a £6 
rental was the qualification actu- 
ally proposed by Lord Russell 
in his second Reform Bill Well, 
but, some of you will say, this 
process — have brought us 
to Household Suffrage, and here 
we are at Househol Suffrage al- 
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ready by the Government Bill. 
But I reply that, if you are come 
to Household Suffrage, it is more 
Conservative to get it at once 
than to reach it through a course 
of intervening agitation. But the 
Government Bill is Household Suf- 
frage with a discriminating machin- 
ery. It excludes, indeed, no class 
as a class, but it only admits indi- 
vidual electors of every class who 
can show some reasonable connec- 
tion with the locality in which they 
vote. Indirectly, too, the condi- 
tions thus required offer some guar- 
antee of personal fitness in the 
elector. The best test that you 
can have of a man’s capacity to 
bear some part in the government 
of the country, is his willingness to 
bear his part in the administration 
of local affairs. But this is, as I 
said, a test of personal fitness: it 
has not the odious character of an 
alleged distinction of Class-fitness 
or unfitness—a’ distinction which 
becomes still more odious when 
you attempt to enforce it by means 
of so coarse and arbitrary a barrier 
as that furnished by a rental quali- 
fication in money. I know that 
Mr. Gladstone has said, in public, 
that the effect of the Ministerial 
measure will be to admit just those 
householders who ought to be ex- 
cluded, and to exclude just those 
who ought to be admitted. Why a 
man is to be considered less fit for 
the franchise because he is inde- 
pendent enough to pay his own 
rates, and politician enough to put 
himself on the register, I cannot 
for the life of me divine. Byt I do 
not suppose that Mr. Gladstone 
meant exactly this. He wanted to 
persuade the well-to-do public that 
the working class, his “own flesh 
and blood,” have not spirit enough 
to make the little effort required, 
and that those of them who will 
register will be, for the most part 
or wholly, put on as the puppets of 
electioneering agents, who will pay 
their rates for them, and hold their 
votes, of course, at command, A 
prett compliment from “the 
people’s William” to the people! 


_ (Sune, 


Well, I understand that the Goy- 
ernment proposes to make such pay- 
ments of rates subject to the penal- 
ties of bribery. But, in any case, 
why should not the same objec- 
tion apply to Mr. Gladstone’s own 
scheme of a “hard line”? §Sup- 
yee a £5 rating franchise,—does 

r. Gladstone really believe that 
a £5 householder is necessarily too 
wealthy to be caught by an offer to 
pay his rates? Or suppose a line 
of £7 rental, what is there to. pre- 
vent an electioneering agent from 
making up the difference for aman 
who lives in a £6 house, and thus 
securing his vote ? 

So, you see, you need not be 
alarmed by any imputations of a 
concession to democracy, or the 
mere rule of number, in the Bill 
which you are supporting. That 
principle of “natural selection ” 
(I think this happy phrase was Mr, 
Gladstone’s) which we are import- 
ing into the constitution of the 
electoral body is the true principle 
of aristocracy. Again, you have 
been faithful to the old landmarks 
of constitutional usage; and if you 
are pleased at a mere party triumph, 
you may boast that you have forced 
the defence of the great Whig mea- 
sure of 1832. And I think you will 
find, if you should succeed in carry- 
ing your Bill, that you will have no 
reason to distrust the new politi- 
cal elements which you will have 
brought into the composition of 
Parliament. As a matter of mere 
party interest (and we cannot ex- 
pect that any of your working poli- 
ticians can be wholly above such 
considerations), it is important to 
remember that the most democratic 
section of the whole community, 
perhaps, is that which is nearest 
to the £10 householders; and by 
hanging about this particular limit 
you would only have increased the 
anti-Conservative influence which 
preponderates there. You yourself, 
sir, | am quite sure, have from your 
own experience acquired a high 
regard for the working classes of Eng- 
land. You will have known men and 
women among them whose high 
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merit and good sense would have 
dignified any station; and, as a 
class, there is perhaps more self- 
control, more true heroism of life, 
among them, than among any other 
rank of her Majesty’s subjects. I 
remember, some years ago, how one 
Mr. Bigg, a Leicester manufacturer, 
and member for Newport, being 
excited to wrath by a bill of Sir 
Henry Halford, framed with a view 
to protect the Leicestershire stock- 
ingers in their labours, expatiated 
bitterly in the House of Commons 
on the sympathy between the ab- 
horred squires and the working 
men, dwelling particularly on the 
alleged attachment of both classes 
for “rough sports and coarse pleas- 
ures.” Without taking up the 
cudgels (if we may risk offending 
the sensitiveness of Mr. Bigg by a 
metaphor borrowed from the rough 
sports in question) on behalf of 
either of these two classes of my 
countrymen, I may remark that 
there certainly are some points in 
which the gentlemen of England 
and the working men draw more 
nearly towards each other than 
either does to the intermediate or 
trading class. All classes, however, 
have their peculiar virtues and their 
besetting faults; and all are en- 
titled to be heard, for better or for 
worse, in the national councils. 

You have played the part of true 
Conservatives, then, in the con- 
struction of this Bill. And I must 
confess that, when I remember the 
strength of party traditions and 
political habits, I cannot help being 
astonished at the unanimity with 
which you perceived that the meas- 
ure could be justified on the prin- 
ciples of your party organisation, 
as well as on the broader ground of 
patriotic statemanship. The his- 
tory of this session will be memor- 
able in our Parliamentary annals, 
if only as viewed in this connection. 
It shows the authority of Lord 
Derby among his party to be assured 
with a stability and ascendancy 
which was never attained by Sir 
Robert Peel himself. And in bear- 
ing the brunt of the contest in the 
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House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli 
(as his most bitter opponents must 
acknowledge) has secured to him- 
self a personal triumph such as 
rarely falls to the lot of an English 
olitician. However the bill may 
are, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has doné enough this year 
to make his name one of the most 
remarkable in the great roll of 
those who have from time to time 
guided and controlled an assembly 
which occupies in the history of 
the world a place only second to 
that of the old Roman Senate. If 
Mr. Disraeligbe at all a vain man, 
there are few vain men who would 
not envy him his sensations on this 
subject. When the session is over, 
and the released Minister strolls 
through the flinty Buckinghamshire 
fields that slope down to the quiet 
valley in which Hughenden stands, 
he will be able to look back on a 
Parliamentary campaign that is of 
itself more than an abundant recom- 
pense for any checks and disappoint- 
ments that have beset his political 
career. The contest began and the 
first victory was won within his 
own party and his own colleagues 
in the Cabinet. He was leader of 
a party in the House of Commons 
which was supposed to be bound 
to him by but a precarious and 
half-hearted allegiance. He was 
member of a Cabinet which also 
contained a rising debater and 
statesman, who was supposed to be 
ready to contest with him the place 
of pre-eminence on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House. Under such 
circumstances, it required great 
boldness, assuredly, to become re- 
sponsible for the introduction of a 
measure so calculated to astonish 
at least a large proportion of his 
followers, and to venture on a step 
so likely to advance the fortunes of 
his supposed rival. But Mr. Dis- 
raeli esayed the venture, and suc- 
ceeded beyond all anticipations. 
The retirement of Lord Cranborne 
left him in undisputed mastery 
over the Conservative phalanx in 
the Lower House, which even that 
untoward event failed to divide to 
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his disadvantage. But this party, 
however united in fidelity to him, 
was still in a decisive minority. 
He had to vindicate the measure 
against a powerful and compact 
majority, eager to replace their 
leaders on the Treasury bench, and 
guided by the greatest orator of the 
day. He saw that potent and im- 
placable adversary driven from one 
position after another ; he gained his 
way inch by inch, through the force 
of reason and persuasion, over the 
minds of political opponents who 
were sufficiently unwilling to en- 
tertain his argument8; and he 
found himself ultimately in the 
proud position of that very dicta- 
torship from which he had dis- 
lodged his great opponent, and 
which at the commencement of 
the present Parliament might have 
seemed so hopelessly out of his 
reach. Here is corn for a horse 
indeed, to borrow Mr. Bright’s 
metaphor. 

I can quite understand the pas- 
sionate enmity which Mr. Bright 
has shown to the Bill. His politi- 
cal power, according to the line 
which he has hitherto taken, de- 
pends on keeping people as much 
as possible in hot water. If the 
Reform question were once settled, 
the leverage which Mr. Bright ob- 
tains for his political action by 
means of agitation out of doors 
would fail him, and he would be 
compelled to apply his eminent 
powers in some way better fitted 
to serve his country, though not, 
as it would seem, so suited to his 
own taste. But I ownI am rather 
puzzled to account for Mr, Glad- 
stone’s hostility. His ends are not 
the ends of the Reform League. 
He is not the man that would ever 
be the accepted leader of a noisy 
majority, returned to represent the 
predominant prejudices of the mul- 
titude." One would have thought 
that if any man was interested in 
seeing the Reform question settled 
in some moderate and reasonable 
manner, it was Mr. Gladstone. The 
agitation on this subject blocks the 
way, and intercepts all that pro- 


gress of statesmanlike legislation 
in which he is so eminently fitted 
to bear a part. It was of great 
moment to him that the question 
should be settled; and it was, un- 
der the existing circumstances, per- 
haps better for him that it should 
be settled by the present Ministry 
than by his own, seeing that he 
would thus escape the thousand 
te in the path of a Liberal 
inister striving to satisfy the very 
discordant elements of which his 
party is composed. There was 
something more than a figure of 
speech in Mr. Disraelis adjuration, 
“Pass the Bill, and then turn out 
the Government as soon as you 
like.” It traced out a career which 
was open to/Mr. Gladstone. He 
commanded a majority in the 
House, and he had the confidence 
of the people. He is a man who 
must always, more or less, occupy 
a high place in the estimation of 
this country, irrespectively of his 
intellectual superiority. There is 
—what shall I say ?—just that 
much of the Joseph Surface char- 
acter about him which is sure to 
take so mightily with the British 
public. Not that I believe fora 
moment that Mr. Gladstone is in- 
sincere in his “sentiments.” On 
the contrary, I am satisfied that he 
is most thoroughly and powerfully 
impressed by them—at all events 
for the time. Now, a Joseph Sur- 
face who really believes in himself 
is irresistible, as a general rule, 
among us. “In the name of the 
Prophet, figs!” is as good a cry 
in England as ever it was in the 
marketplace of Bagdad. 

Starting with all these advantages 
on his side, Mr, Gladstone has been 
signally defeated thus far in that 
great personal combat with Mr. Dis- 
raeli which has constituted so dra- 
matic a feature of the present Ses- 
sion. How has this been? Certain 
defects, no doubt, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
own character, have something to 


do with the result. “For want of 


a nail the shoe was lost;” and we 
know how the disaster thus com- 
menced rises at last to the propor- 
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tions of a national and historical 
misfortune. Poor Richard’s jingle 
has a moral as well as a material 
application. Great men have miss- 
ed their destiny before this through 
some petty drawback, apparently 
as insignificant as the want of a 
horse-shoe nail, And Mr, Gladstone’s 
unquestionable greatness is mar- 
red and thwarted by the lack of 
one or two qualities which perhaps 
the most insignificant among his fol- 
lowers might have supplied to him. 
It is mournful to think of his pre- 
sent position. He is the foremost 
man among our statesmen and ora- 
tors, and he possesses at once the 
knack of falling in with the preval- 
ent current of popular thought, and 
the power of refining it from the 
resources of his own individual 
mind—which two things in com- 
bination are perhaps the most 
essential of all to the equipment of 
a successful great man. How is it 
that such a man could have brought 
on himself the disappointments illus- 
trated in that dismal letter of his 
to Mr. Crawford, which was almost 
tantamount to throwing up his 
hand? He saw himself at the 
meeting of the present Parliament 
the leader of a decisive working 
majority in the House of Commons 
—a position which Lord Palmer- 
ston could never be said to have 
attained. He had, besides, the 
proud consciousness that his party 
were held together rather by a com- 
mon trust in him than by any defi- 
nite principles of common policy. 
Men attached above all things to 
the promotion of a liberal spirit in 
the laws and government of the 
country, but differing widely among 
themselves as to the best means of 
securing this end, joined in allegi- 
ance to Mr. Gladstone, as the states- 
man to whose arbitration they 
might most trustingly defer—by 
whose judgment they would most 
willingly be bound, when they 
sought to enlighten, refine, or exalt 
our public policy. It was a magni- 
ficent position for a man to hold, 
and it was a position which Mr. 
Gladstone had won, not by a few 
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brilliant speeches, but by the stead 
and sure progress which we Englis 
Jove to mark in the upward career 
of a public man. How, in the com- 
ager short space of time which 
as elapsed since the opening of 
the present Parliament, Mr. ai - 
stone has contrived, by a rapid 
succession of mistakes, to disorga- 
nise a compact body of followers 
—to dishearten and scatter a crowd 
of admirers—to lose his supre- 
macy, first over the House of 
Commons, and then over his own 
party—all this is almost like one of 
those “sad stories of the fall of 
kings,” which tend to “send the 
hearers weeping to their beds; ” 
and might do so with us, did we 
not all know that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mistakes are not of the irretrievable 
class. 

Among these mistakes and their 
results I do not think we should 
place the fact that Mr. Gladstone is 
now out of office instead of in it. 
His fortunes never looked more 
promising than on the day when 
the Government of which he was a 
member resigned their seals of 
office. It was much to have a good 
excuse for breaking up a Cabinet 
in which he was controlled and 
thwarted and irritated by the rule 
of so uncongenial a politician as 
Lord Russell. It was much to have 
resigned place and power for the 
sake of redeeming that pledge of 
Parliamentary Reform which Lord 
Palmerston, to say the least, had 
trifled with. It was much to see 
how readily the rising interest of 
the working classes on the subject 
directed itself towards him as a 
statesman whose -policy in the 
matter had certainly proved abor- 
tive, but whose good faith and 
earnestness were implicitly to be 
trusted. And it was much, and 
perhaps most of all, to get the 
thorny question, which the - Whig 
Administration had found so en- 
tangling, handed over with all its 
difficulties and dangers to their 
opponents. Mr, Gladstone’s atti- 
tude of moderation in the opening 
of the session, appeared to indi- 
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cate a full appreciation on his part 
of the advantages of his position. 
The Ministerial offer to carry a Re- 
form Bill by a process of give and 
take on both sides—a settlement 
of the question, not by a compro- 
mise the result of fighting (as most 
questions are settled), but by a com- 
promise the result of a mutual un- 
derstanding—this was so obviously 
agreeable to the lessons drawn from 
the long Reform story, and so 
deferential to the vast infiuence 
which Mr. Gladstone possessed in 
the House, that few would have 
supposed it possible that the bene- 
fits of the situation should escape 
the discerning glance of the Liberal 
leader. Mr. Gladstone, it seemed, 
had nothing to do but wait, and 
-his horses (in racing parlance) would 
come back-to him. No doubt Mr. 
Gladstone’s moderation at that 
time was winning him golden opin- 
ions among that large section of the 
Conservative party who have always 
retained a friendly remembrance of 
his old connection with them; a 
circumstance that could not fail to 
stand him in good stead whenever 
a break-up of our more artificial 
party distinctions might occur—a 
crisis towards which we are evi- 
dently tending. Mr. Gladstone, 
people said, saw the wisdom of 
waiting, and was waiting to a good 
end. 

But somehow or other Mr. Glad- 
stone could not wait. He is one 
of those men who must needs be 
on active service in every business 
that is going on. He must be ad- 
vising, dictating, controlling, all 
round. I do not believe for a 
moment that Mr. Gladstone was 
prompted by a motive of mere com- 
monplace faction in bringing for- 
ward that unlucky proposition for 
the hard line of qualification which 
brought on him so serious a dis- 
comfiture in Committee. On the 
other hand, [ am equally unable to 
imagine that a man of his states- 
manlike mind would ever calmly 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
device of a fixed pecuniary limit, 
which has been proposed in so 


many Reform Bills, and has never 
given general satisfaction at an 

specified amount—a device whic 

has now been thrown over by al- 
most all independent thinkers on 
the subject—could ever be a neces- 
sary or even a valuable basis of 
any scheme for the reconstruction 
of our electoral system. I can onl 

suppose that this restless egotism, 
this positiveness of which I have 
n tegen was too much for him, and 
that he was by its influence driven 
into an undue eagerness to dictate 
some important feature in the Bill; 
and that he was thus biassed to- 
wards the adoption of a device 
which his better reason would have 
condemned. Perhaps he saw this 
himself when it was too late, I 
cannot help thinking that, even be- 
fore that adverse decision, he had 
but half a heart in the step which 
he had taken, and that he was not 
sorry for a fair excuse for abandon- 
ing the amendments of which he 
had given notice. 

Still there is some reason to be 
afraid that Mr. Gladstone is hanker- 
ing after his old fancy, and that he 
will not be content unless he can 
contrive by some means or other to 
leave its mark on the Bill. You 
will have observed how the mag- 
nanimous resolution of the Gov- 
ernment to get rid of the hard line 
of exclusion has exposed them all 
along to be shot at by so adroit 
a Parliamentary combatant as Mr. 
Gladstone. Of course, if we are 
not to have indiscriminate house- 
hold suffrage, the Ministerial scheme 
is bound to provide some process of 
selection which may be pounced 
upon by democratic speakers as 
putting obstacles in the path of 
the man who seeks the franchise. 
Therefore motion after motion has 
been brought forward tending to 
reduce the proposed franchise to 
mere household suffrage in the most 
multitudinous form, And Mr. 
Gladstone eagerly encouraged all 
these proposals, with the view, I 
suppose, of impressing on the Con- 
servative party the notion that, 
after all, they would have to fall 
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pack on his pet plan for keeping 
out the “residuum.” Inthe mean- 
time he was presenting himself to 
the Reform League and its sup- 
porters as the man who was labour- 
ing to open to its full extent the 
door which Ministers were holding 
ajar after a grudging fashion. The 
long fight about the compound 
householder merely resolves itself 
into a combat of this sort. There 
is a considerable body of Con- 
servatives who participate in Mr. 
Lowe’s dread lest the constituen- 
cies should be overcrowded under 
the Ministerial measure. Mr. Glad- 
stone and his immediate followers 
think that, if they can by any side- 
wind introduce an additional pro- 
bability of this overcrowding, they 
will be embarrassing the devern- 
ment by alarming its adherents. 
Mr. Disraeli, as it seems to me, has 
shown great skill in the resolutions 
by means of which he proposes to 
carry out the pledge given by him 
on occasion of Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
amendment. He proposes that 


henceforth composition shall be a 
mere matter of private arrangement 
between owner and occupier, and 
all the law is to do in the matter is 
simply to enable the parish to carry 
out such an arrangement by charg- 
ing the owner and releasing the 


occupier. This is to be the law in 
Parliamentary boroughs; and the 
effect will be to leave the old 
practice of compounding for rates 
elsewhere just as it now exists, but 
to have no more of it within the 
limits of a Parliamentary borough 
than may consist with the fullest 
liberty on the part of the house- 
holder to make out his claim to the 
franchise. Whether the whole sys- 
tem of composition for rates ought 
to be abolished is another question. 
Mr, Henley, in his bluff fashion, 
describes it as “a device of Old 
Nick” to screw rates out of poor 
people who would otherwise never 
have been called upon to pay them. 
Others argue that it is not fair 
to the general body of rate-payers 
that a large class of property should 
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be exempted from payment, and 
say that the benefit of such exemp- 
tion accrues to the owner and not 
the we of the exempted tene- 
ment. his is a question, surely, 
that ought to be settled on its own 
merits, and not in reference to its 


‘accidental bearing on the electoral 


qualification. The same may be 
said of Mr. Poulett Scrope’s pro- 
‘ov to prevent the rating of 

ouses under the value of £4 a 
year. If this exemption ought in 
justice or charity to be made, b 
all means let it form part of a bi 
to be introduced for that purpose, 
but do not make it the indirect 
means of keeping out the “resi- 
duum;” for that is what its sup- 
porters mean, and it is their last 
fling, as it would appear, at the 
principle of the Government mea- 
sure. I hope Ministers will stand 
firm, and will not consent to mar 
the symmetry of their Bill by co- 
quetting with any suggestion of 
this kind. Their Bill is a plan for 
the admission of individuals of all 
classes, and if they accept Mr. 
Scrope’s amendment, however good 
the proposal may be in itself, yet 
when incorporated in the Reform 
Bill, it will be there as an instru- 
ment for excluding a particular 
class, and that, too, on the principle 
of the hard line for which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been so_pertinaciously 
fighting. I hope, too, that no Con- 
servatives will be induced either 
by the St of the proposi- 
tion, or their fear of an “ ugly rush” 
at the barriers of the Constitution, 
to encroach on the principle of the 
Bill. 

I suppose, however, by the time 
that these remarks are in your 
readers’ hands, that this particular 
matter will have been settled. I 
will therefore add no more than 
to wish good speed to the Bill in 
the journey which it has yet to 
accomplish, 

Yours, &c., 
A Wartcner IN 
Patt Matt. 
24th May. 
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CLAUSE III. AND MR. LOWE, 


Mr. Lowe is a very able man, but 
he is not infallible. His speech of 
the 20th of last month, on Clause 3 
in the Reform Bill, was one of the 
most ingeniously sophistical ap- 
peals to the passions that was ever 
uttered in the House of Commons. 
Grant him his premises, and nothing 
can be more sound than his con- 
clusions; accept as_ established 
the point from which he starts, and 
his logic is irresistible. But can 
we grant his premises—can we ac- 
cept the point from which he starts ? 
Are not the former, on the con- 
trary, quite inadmissible, and the 
latter absolutely fallacious? These 
are questions well worth asking be- 
fore we decide as to the merits of 
his oratory; and we will endeavour, 
in words as few and simple as we can 
find, to answer them. And this we 
do for more reasons than one. In 
the first place, Mr. Lowe—looking 
to his experience’ and abilities— 
remembering the really great part 
which he played in the debates of 
last year, and the consistency with 
which, barring a lapse or two, he 
has adhered ever since to the opin- 
ions then enunciated; taking into 
account also his position in the 
House—almost a solitary one, so 
far as regards his deliverances, yet 
acting there as the mouthpiece of 
numbers who say nothing, because 
they are afraid to speak out,—Mr. 
Lowe, taking all these matters into 
consideration, well deserves that he 
should receive at our hands this 
mark ,of special respect. And, 
secondly, Mr. Lowe does enunciate 
what he believes to be a principle 
with a vigour, persistency, and 
steadiness of purpose which give 
to all that he utters peculiar force. 
But if, after all, it shall turn out 
that what he holds to be a prin- 
ciple is no principle—if he take of 
the subject which he is discussing 
@ view so narrow that we are not 
carried by it beyond the lifetime of 


tho existing generation—then it 
appears to us that neither his past 
merits nor his present  consist- 
ency ought to stand in the way 
of a strict application to him 
of the very same canon of criti- 
cism which we should apply to 
other and less prominent Parlia- 
mentary debaters. Wherefore we 
propose to devote a few columns to 
the examination of what we pre- 
sume will be his last despairing en- 
deavour to discredit a measure to 
which he cannot assent, but which 
he finds himself powerless to op- 
pose. 

The point from which Mr. Lowe 
starts is this, that the Bill now 
before Parliament strikes at the 
root of the Constitution; that it 
proposes to introduce into our 
electoral system a state of things 
heretofore unheard of; and _ that 
its results will be the establish- 
ment of constituencies at once 
venal and obstinate—open to be 
bribed by any who -have the will 
and the means to bribe them, yet 
resolute to return to Parliament 
only such men as shall be ready to 
vote away all those institutions 
which are dear to the hearts of 
enlightened Englishmen. Now, we 
must begin by protesting against 
the fitness of all and each of these 
assertions. The Bill now before 
Parliament takes away, indeed, or 
proposes to take away, that mono- 
poly of political influence in the 
boroughs which had been previ- 
ously enjoyed by a certain class of 
their inhabitants. There can be 
no doubt of that fact. But for 
what length of time have these par- 
ticular inhabitants of Parliament- 


ary boroughs enjoyed this political 
monopoly, and under what condi- 
tions was it conferred upon them? 
Thirty-five years have not yet 
elapsed since the constituencies 
were created on the continued as- 
cendancy of which in all its nar- 
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rowness of numbers and opinions, 
Mr. Lowe conceives that the na- 
tion’s welfare depends. The Consti- 
tution to which he is so ardently 
attached is thus coeval with the 
existing generation. He takes no 
account whatever of the arrange- 
ments which preceded his pet 
Constitution, but dates back the 
country’s greatness, the dignity 
of the Crown, the weight of the 
House of Lords—perhaps he will 
go a little further and say, the 
moral influence of the Church, and 
the high tone which pervades the 
administration of justice—to the 
great Whig measure of 1832. Now, 
we cannot accept this as the begin- 
ning of England’s greatness. She 
had her monarchy, her Houses of 
Lords and Commons, her Estab- 
lished Church, her legal system, 
long before either the Whig mea- 
sure of 1832 or its authors were 
heard of; and all these did their 
duty, and in their respective de- 
partments contributed to the well- 
being of the community, just as 
largely, just as effectually, before 
1832, as they have ever done since, 
We do not deny that, to a greater 
extent than was desirable, the 
constituencies, and especially the 
borough constituencies, had become 
both narrowed and manageable 
under the old system. The no- 
mination by borough proprietors 
to seats in the House of Commons, 
though productive from time to 
time of much practicable good, was 
quite indefensible in theory. And 
though it would be easy to show 
that the Whigs gave to that prac- 
tice its first impulse, this in no de- 
gree justifies in our eyes the extent 
to which it was latterly carried, 
But observe how the abuse crept 
in, Every nomination borough 
which the Reform Bill of 1832 
Swept away, and many which it 
dexterously reserved, had once 
upon a time been a scot-and-lot 
borough. Old Sarum itself, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, was 
inhabited by a good many families, 
the heads of which, because they 
contributed to the public expenses 
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of the borough, had a voice in the 
choice of its representative; and 
Staleybridge and Gatton were in 
the same predicament. They 
changed their condition, undoubt- 
edly—becoming, so to speak, the 
playthings of individuals; but 
they did so, not through any vio- 
lence offered by Act of Parliament 
to existing rights, but because cer- 
tain wealthy noblemen and gentle- 
men, desirous of controlling the 
policy of the Government, or, it 
may be, of advancing their own 
peculiar views in the State, either 
os the houses, with the 
and on which they stood, or, eae | 
already owners of the land, bribe 
the householders to give up their 
tenures, and then pulled down the 
tenements. The mght to vote by 
paying scot and lot was not there- 
fore taken away—quite otherwise ; 
but the number of persons payin 
scot and lot became so scanty, an 
their relations with their landlords 
so intimate and peculiar, that any 
person whom he thought fit to 
propose or recommend to be their 
member, was at once and without 
opposition elected. What outrage 
was committed by this upon the 
rinciples of the constitution ? 
one whatever. A great abuse was 
indeed perpetrated by rendering the 
principles of the Constitution sub- 
servient to the personal views of 
individuals: but to the Constitu- 
tion itself, and the principles on 
which it rests, no outrage was of- 
fered. And what is more to the 
purpose, the machine so erected 
worked, upon the whole, wonder- 
= well. 

e are far from justifying now 
—we never did justify—either the 
selfishness of the class which was 
known five-and-thirty years ago 
as boroughmongers, or their ex- 
ceeding sshortsightedness. This 
selfishness was conspicuous enough 
while as yet the ~marketable 
boroughs, were pretty largely dif- 
fused. ere was added to it a 
shortsightedness never equalled at 
any time or in any relation of life 
when individual “after individual 
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purchased up boroughs by the half- 
dozen, and thus established in a 
few great families a virtual mono- 
poly of the political influence of the 
country. either can we under- 
stand the motives which induced 
successive Governments to sit down 
contented under a state of things 
which took away from them quite 
as much power as it seemed to 
secure to them. For the masters of 
many boroughs, like the master of 
many legions, though they may be 
excellent allies, are excellent allies 
only so long as the Government 
which they sustain adopts a policy 
of which they approve. And sub- 
mission to the system was the more 
extraordinary on the part of the 
Tories, that their great chief, 
William Pitt the younger, had 
shown them long ago how the evil 
might be removed without breaking 
in upon the old landmarks of the 
Constitution. The facts are, how- 
ever, as we have stated them. With 
extraordinary lack of forethought, 
the Tories preferred present ease to 
a little immediate trouble, with 
much permanent good arising out 
of it. Had they at any time after 
the peace of 1815 made so much as 
a beginning in the right direction 
—had they gone no further than 
to create, from time to time, new 
constituencies on the old principle 
in populous places, and as often as 
a charge of corruption could be 
brought’ home to small constituen- 
cies, or even to greater or less pre- 
tentious places—we should have 
never, in all probability, heard of 
the measure of 1832, or of the 
£10 householder whom it called 
into political existence. There was 
@ judicial blindness upon them, 
however, and they reaped their re- 
ward. They, the professed fol- 
lowers of Pitt, refusing to act with 
the wisdom and decision which had 
characterised his policy, allowed 
the reins to fall from their hands; 
and their rivals came into office 
determined, let the consequences to 
the country be what they might, so 
to manipulate the constituencies, 
at that moment completely out of 
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favour, as that, unless the coun 

should submit thenceforth to be 
governed by them, no Government 
could be carried on at all. ‘ 

We never professed to be amon 

the admirers of the Constitution of 
1832. The constituencies which it 
created were, to a great extent at 
least, essentially anti-Church, anti- 
aristocratic, and, let us not: hesi- 
tate to say, anti-monarchical. We 
speak, of course, of the borough con- 
stituencies, which consisted mainly 
of well-to-do shopkeepers, the lower 
stratum of which order of men ig 
made up almost everywhere of Dis- 
senters. As to Scotland, we really 
do not think, in spite of Mr. Lowe's 
animated description of what «mat- 
ters promise to come to there under 
the new law, that anything can well 
be worse than it has been for the 
last ten or twelve years. We never 
therefore professed to admire the 
Constitution of 1832, or to enter- 
tain the slightest respect for the 
class of voters on which it rested, 
Yet such is the force of habit that, 
in common with the Tory party at 
large, we had learned to become 
reconciled to what was inevitable, 
and to comfort ourselves, under 
frequent disappointments, with the 
idea that as the country became 
richer the voters would grow more 
Conservative. And to a certain 
extent, and within certain well- 
defined limits, this result had actu- 
ally begun to be made manifest, 
Scotland, to be sure, went day by 
day more deep into the mire of 
mere democracy. The a 
in the Kirk contributed chiefly to 
bring this about; for in Scotland, 
as elsewhere, men rarely separate 
from the established order of things 
in religious matters without being 
impelled to take the step by dis- 
satisfaction with the established 
order of things in politics; and Ire- 
land was and is, and we suspect al- 
ways will be, while Romanism lasts, 
in the hands of the priests. But 
in England our prospects were 
more cheering. Somehow or al- 
other the Church of England, m 
spite of endless follies and extra- 
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vagances among certain classes of 
her ministers, has struck her roots 
deep into the affections of the peo- 
le. You rarely see a Dissenting 
family which has prospered in the 
world continue after the head of 
it passes away, in connection with 
Dissent. Among the Gurneys few 
adhere at this day to Quakerism; 
and the Lloyds and Joneses, in- 
stead of feeding the ranks of 
Presbyterians, have become ex- 
cellent Church people, in the 
main stock as well as in the colla- 
teral branches. But the moment 
a man ceases in England to be a 
Dissenter, he ceases at the same 
time to be a Radical, and not un- 
frequently Whiggery itself loses its 
‘ attraction for him. Hence steadi- 
ly, though slowly, the ten-pounders 
south of the Tweed were coming to 
regard with disfavour the promoters 
of Reform associations, and to send 
to Parliament representatives who 
knew how to draw the line be- 
tween change such as time and 
events rendered expedient, and the 
overthrow of institutions which 
were hated only because they mainly 
contributed to keep the old arrange- 
ments of social life from breaking 
up. But what then? In proportion 
as we, the Tories, learned to trust 
_the constituencies which the Whigs 
had created, the Whigs took a dis- 
like to them. Not we, but our 
rivals—not Lord Derby, but Lord 
John Russell—first proceeded in 
favour of fresh changes, and first 
broke in, or tried to break in, on 
arrangements which they had them- 
selves settled and pronounced to 
be final. And once the dictum 
went forth from the headquarters 
of Liberalism, that the line drawn 
in 1832 had ceased to be tenable, 
there was nothing left except for 
the rival parties to consider which 
should succeed in substituting for 
it a better order of things—one 
which should be at once final, as far 
as anything human can be, and in 
its nature not revolutionary. 

We wish, for his own sake, that 
Mr. Lowe had never acknowledged 
this necessity. It would add en- 
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ormously to the weight of his warn- 
ings now, if he were able to say. 
“T at least have invariably protested 
against lowering the franchise under 
the level at which the Reform Bill 
of 1832 placed it.” But Mr. Lowe 
cannot say this. He was a consent- 
ing party to an arrangement which, 
had it been accepted, would have 
given us a borough franchise fixed at 
£6 rental, and a county franchise, 
at £20. To be sure, he held office 
while thus pliant; and it is cer- 
tain, as far at least as we recol- 
lect, that, though voting with his 
party, he never spoke in su 
port of the proposals. Still, it will 
scarcely do for a gentleman, who a 
year or two ago supported a £6 
franchise, to turn round upon us 
and rebuke our policy, because, last 
year, we refused to accept a £7 
franchise. But, if this line of argu- 
ment be objectionable, much less 
are we disposed to listen to him 
complacently when he denounces 
as traitors to the party whom 
they have cajoled, the members of 
the present Government, and espe- 
cially the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Lowe either deceives 
himself, or is desirous of misleading 
others, when he represents Mr. 
Disraeli’s reasoning in opposition 
to the Bill of last year, as being at 
all in unity with the arguments 
wherewith he himself did battle 
against it. Mr. Disraeli objected 
to a measure which was, in his 
opinion, fragmentary and uncertain, 
which unsettled everything, and 
could settle nothing. Mr. Lowe 
denounced it as tending, by an ob- 
vious process, to pure democracy. 
Both were, in our opinion, right, 
and Mr. Lowe, perhaps, especially 
so; because a franchise which is 
determined by mere rental has no 
fixity, nor pretends to have it. But 
ogee. this, what right has 
r. Lowe to enunciate the follow- 
ing sentences as expressing any 
other sentiments than his own?— 


“Last year, on the £7 franchise of 
the right honourable gentleman the 
member for South Lancashire, we 
argued the question; we went into 
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points of expediency; we argued pro 
and con what would be the effect of the 
Bill on the interests of the country and 
the empire. Some said the effect would 
be good; others that it would be bad. 
Have we this year entertained this 
question in the same way? Has a 
single word been said as to what would 
be the probable result to the Constitu- 
tion of the present measure? What 
were the hopes? what the fears? Has 
there been one word uttered on the 
subject? Not one. From the first to 
the last we have been engaged in re- 
volting details—(laughter)—endeavour- 
ing to adapt the measure, under the 
orders of the Government, to a state of 
things to which it was impossibe to 
adapt it, and which it has at last de- 
stroyed, As I read in a paper the other 
day, it has proceeded like the car of 
Juggernaut, crushing under its wheels 
the principles of those who supported it. 
If we adopt this measure it is not from 
,any argument on the measure. We 
have not had any considerations of that 
higher policy which should dictate mea- 
sures of this kind. Nor do I believe 
that it is from any strong conviction 
entertained by the House on the point 
of expediency.” 

When arranging his thoughts into 
this order, Mr. Lowe had evidently 
before his mind’s eye one or two 
individuals to whom the House 
listened with admiration a year ago, 
partly because they spoke well about 
what they had undertaken to speak, 
partly because the sentiments to 
which they gave utterance were 
scarcely such as the House expect- 
ed them to enunciate. We cannot 
allow, however, that by any ingen- 
uity of reasoning, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli, should be represented as be- 
longing to that group. For years 
back, Mr. Disraeli, in particular, 
while resisting what he held to be 
unwise change, has been casting 
about in search of ground on which 
to make a permanent stand; and 
every one who reads his printed 
speeches will see that he found it 
only in a return to the old consti- 
tutional level. The re-establishing 
of a connection between the exer- 
cise of political rights and a par- 
ticipation in the burdens of the 
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State, affords, in his judgment, the 
only chance of putting an end to 
agitation, and setting up some 
standard of equity; and to bring 
about that end, all his endeavours, 
save on the occasion of the defeat 
of his own Bill in 1859, have been 
directed. It is ridiculous, therefore, 
to charge him, at ail events, with 
misleading his followers. Nor is 
this all. Mr. Lowe is quite as elo- 
quent in attributing motives of 
action to the = as lack of prin- 
ciple to those whom he accuses of 
wilfully misleading them, Speak- 
ing of the tone which has marked 
recent debates, and the issues to 
which these have led, he says :— 
“There are many causes that might 
be adduced, but I will not weary the 
House by going into them all. One igs 
the very word I have mentioned. It is 
weariness of the subject. Members are 
tired of it, and well they may be; and 
by being tired, they are willing to 
accept anything without looking at it, 
in order to be delivered from a nuisance 
that is becoming intolerable to us all. 
(Hear, hear.) This great change also 
depends in some degree on the faults of 
our existing system. There is a dread 
of dissolution, and a dread of dissolu- 
tion of more than ordinary intensity, 
because the last election was one of 
more than ordinary profligacy and extra. 
vagance. <A third is a very potent, 
cause—a dread of the new class of 
voters now to be introduced. Hon, 
gentlemen know that if they stand up 
for the existing order of things, and 
give offence to those who are about to 
receive # transfer of power from the ex- 
isting voters, they would give offence 
to the new voters, and so lose their 
seats. These motives are very power- 
ful—I am speaking of this side of the 
House. But what shall we say of the 
motives of hon. gentlemen opposite? 
What motives can have induced hon. 
gentlemen opposite, who went heartily 
with us last year in opposing the £7 
franchise, to turn round—to turn the 
flank and get into the rear of those who 
proposed that measure, and throw them 
utterly into the shade? What can have 
induced the Conservative party of Eng- 
land to enter into this ruinous- compe 
tition; to abandon the most useful 
position they previously held of defend- 
ing the traditions of the old country, 
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and its existing institutions, and scan- 
ping with minute criticism even minor 
measures, while a measure of this vast 
and unspeakable importance received 
scant attention? What can have pro- 
duced this wonderful change in the 
minds of hon. gentlemen opposite? I 
do not want to be unjust and unfair to 
hon. gentlemen, and I would suggest 
one excuse for them. No doubt hon. 
gentlemen on this side of the House had 
laid out an exceedingly attractive pro- 
gramme on the subject of Reform. 
They were always to be bringing in 
Reform Bills; and they were to enjoy 
the popularity which attached to this, 
and get perhaps the offices that were 
expected to be the result. To hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite this was a sufficientiy 

ve consideration. They were to do 
their duty to their country by resisting 
those Reform Bills; they were to incur 
all the unpopularity resulting from such 
opposition; they were to enjoy the al- 
most perpetual exclusion from office 
which was a natural consequence. 
Speaking candidly and fairly, then, L 
am not much surprised that the right 
hon. gentleman opposite has got weary 
of this state of things and endeavoured 
to reverse the programme. But those 
who are most friendly, as well as those 
most hostile to the measure, must alike 
agree with me that the question is one 
which, for good or for evil, will alter or 
change—will, in fact, revolutionise— 
the institutions of this country for all 
time to come.” 


We are far from objecting to what 
isalleged here in regard to the weari- 
ness which is felt generally in the 
House of discussions which lead to 
nothing except loss of temper on 
one side, and an almost intolerable 
pressure upon patience on the other. 
The subject of Reform has, in truth, 
become “a nuisance,” not to mem- 
bers of Parliament only, but to every- 
body else, except, perhaps, Mr. Beales 
and Mr. Porter, and their followers, 
among whom Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Foster are now, we presume, to be 
numbered. Neither can we doubt 
the accuracy of Mr Lowe’s state- 
ments, when explaining what is felt 
and talked about on the Opposition 
benches. Gentlemen seated near 
Mr. Gladstone, and below his gang- 
way, are very much afraid of a dis- 
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solution, and with good cause. Not. 
a few of them made their way into 
Parliament by means to which they 
would hardly care to resort once 
in two years. Many more are per- 
fectly well aware that if Parliament 
were dissolved on a question touch- 
ing ‘the present Bill they would 
have no chance of re-election. But 
he takes a great deal too much upon 
him—he quite misunderstands the 
case—when he asserts that no higher 
motive than the desire to outbid 
and supplant their rivals operated 
to bring the Conservative party to 
the condition in which they now 
stand. Not that even this motive, 
if it be looked at side by side with 
an obvious collateral incident, is 


deserving of censure. If the Con- 
servative party desire to outbid and 
supplant their rivals, it is because 
they know that it is better for Eng- 


land, under any circumstances, that 
the powers of Government should 
be in their hands than in the hands 
of those who are always ready to use 
them for unsettling instead of sus- 
taining the great institutions of the 
country. But we deny that this is 
really the motive by which, on the 
present occasion, they have been 
swayed. Can anybody who has 
watched the occurrences of the last 
eight years doubt, that whatever 
“fast and strait line” Lord Derby’s 
Government might have drawn, the 
Opposition, under the guidance of 
Mr. Gladstone, were prepared to go 
below it? Suppose Mr . Disraeli 
had adopted, as Mr. Walpole a few 
years ago suggested that he should 
do, a £6 franchise in boroughs 
and a £20 franchise in counties, 
is it not certain that he would 
have been confronted with a pro- 
posal to make £5 the line in one 
case and £14 in the other? Or 
suppose him to have gone lower 
still, descending to the figures last 
quoted, would he not have had to 
fight for these against £4 in bor- 
oughs, and perhaps £8 or £10 in 
counties? And why not? There 
is no principle whatever in a mere 
money payment, The householder 
who inhabits a tenement is neither 
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better qualified to vote because he 
happens to pay £5 a-year to his 
landlord, nor less qualified because 
he pays only £4, The struggle 
must therefore have been more en- 
during had any other course been 
adopted than that which the Gov- 
erment wisely selected to fallow. 
There is a principle in connecting 
together representation and direct 
taxation; there is none at all if 
these be separated. 

We do not pretend to be delight- 
ed with the state of things at which 
the country has arrived; probably 
there is no reasonable man, whether 
he calls himself Liberal or Tory, 
that is. Even Mr. Bright, we sus- 
pect, begins to perceive that the 
game of brag was played too rashly, 
and that more has been conceded 
to those whom he calls the people, 
than he ever seriously intended to 
demand for them. JBut the real 
question for reasonable men to put 
to themselves is this—How, under 
existing circumstances, could any 
other issue have been arrived at? 
It is idle tosay that the Conserva- 
tives ought to have supported the 
measure of last year, and done their 
best to modify it in committee. 
They could not support the measure 
of last year, endeavouring to im- 
prove it in committee, with the 
clear statement dinned into their 
ears, that they at whose suggestion 
it was put forward, and to meet 
whose opinions it was arranged, 
looked upon the whole proceeding 
as only a step to something more. 
Mr. Henley, whose sound judgment 
and good sense never fail him, put 
this matter in so clear a point of 
view, that it would be unfair to 
state the case in other words than 
his own. Replying to Mr. Lowe, 
he observed :— 


“What was the case last year? A 
Bill was brought in, not simply reduc- 
ing the figure, but doing away with 
every payment of rates. And what 
happened with respect to that Bill? 
Meetings were held throughout the 
country. Did they dissent from it? 
No. What was the language held by 
the right hon. gentleman’s lieutenants, 


the members for Birmingham and Brad. 
ford? What was the result of ‘thege 
meetings? That they would accept it, 
As what? As an instalment. That 
was the language that was universally 
held. A state of things were brought 
about in which no man could stand ge- 
cure. And what was the safe ground 
of action? The only mode—and I be- 
lieve the most conservative mode—wag 
to say, We will take all those who bear 
the burdens of the State and let them 
have the privilege. (Hear, hear.) J] 
believe there is no other way in which 
we could meet the difficulty, and that, 
being in such a position, we could 
not stand still. I believe if you had 
attempted to stand still you would haye 
gone on from agitation to agitation until 
you had produced a state of things 
which you would be sorry to have 

My belief is that we have taken the true 
conservative ground, and for this rea- 
son, that it is the old line of the Con- 
stitution.” 


Nor is this all. With or without 
the set purpose of rendering the 
work of Government impossible 
except to themselves, the Liberal 
party, with Mr. Gladstone at their 
head, left to their rivals no option 
except to do as they have done, or 
to let the whole machine run down, 
The people have not forgotten, nor 


cannot forget, that the highest au- . 


thority on the other side of the 
House pronounced every man to be 
entitled to the franchise who was 
not under some legal disability. 
And though this assertion may have 
been hazarded under the excite- 
ment of angry feelings, not the less 
freely was it received as gospel 
truth by the masses out of doors. 
What has been going on ever since 
these ominous words were uttered? 
Meetings all over the country, at 
which the language held was every- 
where the same—that nothing shall 
content the people except registered 
manhood suffrage protected by the 
ballot. No. It was idle, after all 
this, to think of standing still; it 
was idler still to dream of carrying 
a measure less extensive—if you 
please, less bold—than that which 
the Government has brought for- 
ward. A House of Commons con- 
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sisting exclusively of Lowes would 
bring about a revolution in a day. 
A House of Commons, of which the 


‘majority should refuse to concede 


all that is now conceded, would 
find itself at daggers-drawn with 
the bulk of the people. What we 
are now doing may fail to save the 
Constitution—let us hope that it 
will not fail: but this much is 
certain, that anything short of what 
we are now doing would land us 
in such a state of agitation and dis- 
may as must end in ruin, and that 
speedily. 

And, after all, what is it that 
especially excites the ire of Mr. 
Lowe at this moment, encouraging 
Mr. Gladstone at the same time to 
persevere in his lugubrious warn- 
ings? The Government have made 
a concession which is really no con- 
cession, but a frank and honest 
carrying out of their own purposes. 
They promised, when dealing with 
the compound householders, to af- 
ford them every possible facility for 
getting their names upon the list 
of voters, they accepting the terms 
on which the franchise was offered 
to them. And in order to fulfil 
this engagement, they remedied 
what had appeared to be defective 
in the process, whereby these per- 
sons might claim and establish their 
right to vote. What follows? An 
independent member gets up and 
proposes another mode of attain- 
ing the same end, which, because 
it is at once simpler and of 
more general application than the 
other, the Government so far ac- 
cept. Are we to be told that this 
carries us to household suffrage pure 
and simple? Certainly not, any 
more than we were carried to that 
point by the process which this last 
seems hkely to supersede. For the 
personal payment of rates, as well 
a a year’s residence in the same 
house, are required just as strin- 
gently under the clause which will 
put an end to the system of com- 
pound-householding, as they were 
by the Bill as it stood before the 
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insertion of that clause. And if any- 
body supposes that, in consequence 
of the insertion of the new clause, 
there will be a general rush to the 
rate-collector’s office, and a general 
application for the papers which are 
to qualify, the rates being paid, all 
that We can say on this subject is, 
that the supposition appears to us 
to be as monstrous as it can well 
be. A year’s residence in the same 
house, with personal payment of 
rates, are contingencies in the lives 
of the majority of the working 
classes far less universal than we 
could wish them to be. Whenever 
the population reaches this line of 
trustworthiness, the& the sooner 
household suffrage becomes univer- 
sal in our Parliamentary boroughs 
the better. A steady, well-to-do 
working man, if he only keep him- 
self free from the bondage of 
Trades-unions, is far more likely 
to vote as we could wish him to do, 
than an arrogant, Church-hating, 
and democratic £10 Dissenter. 
We may be wrong, but we would 
rather trust the working men of 
England to sustain the great insti- 
tutions of this country, than we 
would trust not a few of their em- 
ployers. Whether the country is 
to disappoint our expectations in 
this respect time will show. Mean- 
while we cannot too much impress 
upon the party, that the only 
chance of keeping things straight 
must be sought for in perfect unity 
among themselves; that the leap in 
the dark which we are about to 
take—if a leap in the dark it be— 
has become a necessity; and that 
whether we carry a Reform Bill 
which shall be based on principle, 
and therefore have a spirit of Con- 
servatism in it, or the Liberals 
be left masters of the situation 
through our faint-heartedness, a 
Reform Bill will be surely passed, 
good or evil, harmless or pregnant 
with mischief, according to the 
genius which shapes it out, and 
the influences which carry it into 
law. . 
3 £ 
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